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‘“Bur AS WE WERE ALLOWED OF GOD TO BE PUT IN TRUST WITH THE GOSPEL, EVEN 80 WE SPEAK, NOT AS PLEASING MEN, BUT GOD, WHICH TRIETH OUR HEaRTs ” 
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Independent, 


SONNET. 


BY CELIA THAXTER. 





As happy dwellers by the seaside hear 

In every pause the sea’s mysterious sound, 
The infinite murmur, solemn and profound, 
Incessant, filling all the atmosphere, 

Even so I hear you, for you do surround 

My newly-waking life, and break for aye 
About the viewless shores, til] they resound 
With echoes of God’s greatness night and day. 
Refreshed and glad I feel the full flood-tide 
Fill every inlet of my waiting soul, 
Long-striving, eager hope, beyond control, 
For help and strength at last is satisfied. 
And you exalt me, like the sounding sea, 
With ceaseless whispers of eternity. 





THE TWO SCRIPTURAL ORDI- 
NANCES RESPECTING BAPTISM. 





THE ORDINANCE, “ BE BAPTIZED.” 


BY PROFESSOR WILLIAM C. WILKINSON. 





THERE are substantially two ordinances, 
and but two, in Scripture respecting bap- 
tism. The first is ‘‘ Baptize.” The second 
is ‘“‘ Be baptized.” The first of these two 
ordinances I have already examined. I 
purpose now examining the second. 

I undertake my present task with the 
same object with which I undertook the 
former. That object is single and simple. 
It is to ascertain from Scripture on what 
persons the ordinance ‘‘ Be baptized” is 
binding. 

Let us go at once to the ordaining words. 
These we find in the sequel to Peter’s pen- 
tecostal discourse. Here they are: ‘‘ Re- 
pent and be baptized, every one of you.” 
This is sufficiently explicit. No Christian 
doubts that here was created an obligation 
imperative upon every person addressed by 
Peter. As to what persons beyond these 
are bound by the obligation Baptist and 
Pedobaptists differ. Baptists say: All 
persons capable of understanding them, to 
whom the words come. Pedobaptists say: 
All such persons that have not been bap- 
tized in their infancy. The chief dividing 
question between Baptists and Pedobaptists 
is: Is this exception scriptural? 

This, observe, is not the same as asking: 
Is infant baptism scriptural? That question 
we will not now disturb. Let it sleep. We 
need ask only: Is there a class of persons 
bound by the first part of the command 
(‘‘ Repent and be baptized”), but not bound 
by the second? 

This is an entirely fair way of stating the 
question. For the controverted point, 
as here conceived, is not, In what way 
may the obligation, admitted to be bind- 
ing, be discharged? but, Upon what per- 
sons is the obligation really bind- 
ing? I repeat it, therefore, the living 
issue in this matter is, Is there a class of 
persons bound by one-half of the command 
(Repent and be baptized”), and not bound 
by the other? That is the true point to be 
decided. 

You, suppose, are met by the require- 
ment ‘‘ Repent and be baptized.” You an- 


8wer: ‘‘ As to being baptized, that part is 
for me already happily accomplished. I 
was baptized while still an infant. The re- 
penting, however, I have yet todo.” This, 
in effect, is the unconscious language of 
every destined and hereditary Psedobaptist, 
Up to the time of his conversion. At the 
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time of his conversion—that is, be it borne 
in mind, at the moment when he exercises 
his very first impulse of obedience toward 
God—he, instead of obeying a certain per- 
fectly plain command, contents himself 
with saying: That command is not binding 
upon me. 

But why, pray, not binding? Not, cer- 
tainly, because you have ever obeyed it. 
For you had never obeyed any command of 
God until you repented; and as soon as you 
repented you said the command ‘Be 
baptized” is not binding upon me. Not, 
therefore, because you have ever obeyed it; 
but because, before you exercised or could 
exercise any act whatever of obedience, an 
incident occurred at which you were, in- 
deed, personally present, but in which you 
yourself bore no part, except a perfectly 
passive and unconscious part, and which, 
of course, now you cannot even remem- 


r. 

Perhaps, however, you will be disposed 
to put your answer in another form. You 
will say: It is not by the bare fact of my 
having involuntarily been baptized in in- 
fancy that I hold myself discharged from 
obligation. No, I add now a voluntary 
element of my own. [I intelligently accept 
that former act of another as my present 
personal act. This subsequent ratification 
on my part is my obedience. 

But consider. That former act of an- 
other, which you thus accept, was not 
“being baptized.” It was not, therefore, 
it could not be, obedience on that other’s 
part to the command ‘‘Be baptized.” 
It was with him, if obedience at all, obedi- 
ence to some command—for instance, 
‘Have this child baptized.” For what 
that other person did was simply having 
you baptized. The minister, we will say, 
obeyed the ordinance, ‘‘ baptize.” Your 
parents obeyed, suppose, an ordinance, 
‘* Have children baptized.” The ordinance 
‘* Be baptized” did not on occasion of your 
infant baptism and from the nature of the 
case in that transaction it could not get 
obeyed at all. You, accordingly, are placed 
in this remarkable position. You accept 
for your obedience to the command ‘‘ Be 
baptized ” an act of another, which, if obe- 
dience at all, on any one’s part, must have 
been obedience to a command substantially 
in these terms: ‘‘Havethis child baptized.” 
God, that is, says to you ‘Be bap- 
tized.” And you say. to God: ‘‘ I accept, for 
my obedience to this comaiand, my parents’ 
act in once having had nie baptized.” What 
sort of obedience is this? You accept an 
act which another performs, but which the 
words in question, at least, do not com- 
mand, either to that other orto yourself, 
or, in fact, to anyhody—you accept this dif- 
ferent act, performed by some one else, as 
your own perfornfance of ,the particular in- 
convertible act gxplicitly commanded to 
you. Godsays dea specific thing; and you 
reply: Another person¢has done something 
else, and I accept that as my obedience. 

Or perhaps you will give your reply a 
still different form. You will say, not, I 
accept another’s act as my own act, but, 


responsible act in being baptized, while an 
infant, as my present responsible act, and 
that is my obedience. But the difficulty 
here is that, in being baptized when an in- 
fant, you did not yourself act at all. You 
were simply acted upon. There is no 
former act, therefore, of your own that 
you can now adopt. In this state of the 





faets what becomes of your obedience? It 


I retrospectively accept my-own former ir- 


must be wholly inward and spiritual, and 
not physical and outward, in any part. For 
there is no outward element, past or present, 
to which it can attach itself to find com- 
pleteness. 

Your obedience, therefore, if you have, 
indeed, rendered obedience to the com- 
mand ‘‘Be baptized,” bears no relation 
whatever to your infant baptism. That 
transaction has nothing to do with your 
obedience. Your infant baptism may or 
may not have been right and scriptural. 
But, whether right and scriptural or not, 
it is, at any rate, in no conceivable way re- 
lated, as obedience, to the command ad- 
dressing you, and you alone, in the second 
person, *‘ Be baptized.” ‘Your sole obedi- 
ence, if you may be considered somehow 
to have obeyed, lies in a certain posture of 
your mind and will. It consists in saying 
within yourself, acquiescently and dutiful- 
ly: “‘I have been baptized.” No bodily 
act of yours, present or preceding, enters 
into it. It is all mental and subjective. 
You obey by inwardly considering that you 
have obeyed. 

Reflect, now, a moment on the necessary 
implications of what you have thus far 
claimed for yourself. You began by de- 
nying that the command ‘‘Be baptized” 
was obligatory upon yeu. In the course of 
giving your reasons for its not being oblig- 
atory, you, unawares, confessed that it was 
obligatory, and claimed, besides, that you 
had in one or the other of two ways met 
its obligation. That is, either you have, by 
a subsequent act of pure mental adoption 
substituted for your own obedience to one 
command (‘‘ Be baptized ”) what somebody 
else once did in supposed obedience toa 
quite other command (‘‘ Have infants bap- 
tized”); or, if not this, then, by an equally 
pure mental exercise, you have inwardly 
put a strictly imaginary former act of your 
own (for, in reality, you performed no act) 
in place of a present act commanded, and, 
in virtue of your very course of reply, 
acknowledged by you to be of binding obli- 
gation upon you. 

Is it likely that our Lord intended a pos- 
itive, external ordinance of his to be thus 
fulfilled? Does he desire a constructive 
obedience? By singular and solitary ex- 
ception does he desire this, particularly in 
the matter of the commandment ‘“‘ Be bap- 
tized”? And, if he does, by what informa- 


tion of Scripture has he made his desire 
known? 
Bringing thus together the two sole scrip- 


tural ordinances respecting baptism—name- 
ly, ‘‘ Baptize” and ‘‘ Be baptized”—and ex- 
amining them in comparison, we perceive 
that they have reference to the same class of 
persons, that they are correlative and com- 
plementary, the one answering exactly to 
the other. Whom Christ bids, on the one 
hand, ‘‘ Be baptized,” with reference to 
these it is that, on the other, Christ bids 
‘« Baptize.” These, and besides these, none. 
But with reference to these he does not bid 
‘*Baptize” until, with reference to the 
same, he has first bidden ‘‘ Make them dis- 
ciples”; as likewise these he does not bid 
‘* Be baptized ” until the same persons he has 
first bidden ‘‘Repent.” If we baptize other 
persons than these, or if other persons than 
these are baptized, in either case no obedi- 
ence is rendered; for in neither case does 
any command exist to be obeyed. Such 
baptizing we may, indeed, call the “ ordi- 
nance of baptism.” But we then use the 





word “‘ ordinance” in the secondary, deriv- 
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deceive ourselves if we imagine that our 
rite comes under any scriptural ordinance 
that exists respecting baptism. We fulfill 
a form, but we do not obey an ordinance. 
What is ritualism? Is it practicing rites, 
without therein obeying divine ordinances? 
—e 


CHAUTAUQUA ASSEMBLY. 


BY THE REV. THOMAS K. BEECHER. 








For twenty-five cents you may pass the 
wharf-gate at Fairpoint and spend the day 
and be allowed to depart at night in peace; 
but if you spend the night, to-morrow you 
must pay another twenty-five cents to get 
out. For one dollar you may land and 
stay five days, passing each way once. 
For two dollars you may spend three weeks 
there, or the full term of the Chautauqua 
Sunday-school Assembly. To stand one 
side or the other of this dock-gate and 
hear the chaff that goes on incessantly 
between the multitudes and these inexor- 
able gate-keepers is no mean amusement. 

But of the Sunday-school Assembly itself 
there is somewhat to say that I do not 
remember to have seen laid before the 
readers of THE INDEPENDENT. 

Fairpoint is on Chautauqua Lake; Chau- 
tauqua Lake is in the county of that name; 
and common fame declares the lake to be 
the highest navigable water in the State of 
New York or the United States. At the 
head of this lake is Mayville, say three 
miles from Fairpoint. At the foot of the 
lake, or, rather, a mile down the sluggish 
and sinuous outlet, is Jamestown, perched 
upon its hills. There is not an ugly sight 
or an unlovely pdint on the lake from end 
to end. Since I was a boy wandering 
among the magnificent groves of Ohio or 
the blue-grass ranges of Kentucky I have 
seen no such beeches, maples, birches, and 
open ranges of forest as characterize every 
point along this lake upon which I have 
set foot. 

Fairpoint, however, is easily the most 
famous of all the points; for there a cor- 
porate body, known, I believe, as the 
Chautauqua Assembly, have from eighty 
to a hundred acres, and round it they have 
posted a cordon of guards and within it 
have encouraged the building of I know 
not how many cottages, and from year.to 
year allow the erection of tents; and, in- 
stead of the camp-meeting which once came 
here annually, there now comes the Sun- 
day-school Assembly. 

But, as a cocoanut requires a hull five 
times as big as the nut to protect its milky 
meat, or as the Church in all ages has had 
kings for nursing-fathers and queens for 
nursing-mothers, so this Sunday-school As- 
sembly, considered as a nucleus, is sur- 
rounded by a—what shall I call it? A 
something for everybody. Before it, a 
scientific congress met. Brilliant experi- 
ments, speeches, and fireworks. With it 
were the ‘North Carolinians”; the 
‘‘Cleveland Cornetists” (I forget their 
names); an “‘Itinerant Trio” of mefi sing- 
ers; an indefinite number of “‘ distinguished 
speakers from abroad”; a chime of bells 
all the time; at least six orations or ser- 
_mons every day, with twice six talks tucked 
in between; double, triple, quadruple 
meetings, housed and vigorous; ‘‘ excursion 
parties at reduced rates” coming ashore 
every day from six steamboats, sure to 
whistle when a speaker or singer was get- 
ting off a particularly nice thing; forty 





ative sense of “‘rite” simply. We quite 





row-boats to let; two steam launches; three 
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saii-boats; swings, croquet-grounds, news- 
stands, ice-cream counters, soda, lemonade, 
peanuts, and some days as high as six 
thousand people—all gathered around this 
nucleus of a hundred and fifty to.two hun- 
dred ‘‘ Sunday-school workers.” And after 
the Assembly is to come a ‘““Church Con- 
gress,” with similar surroundings. 

The trample of these residents and visit- 
ors, coming and going, has beaten off vefe- 
tation and beaten up the dust; hence surface 
water-pipes and hose in all directions, to 
sprinkle in dry times. The vast consump- 
tion of so many meetings has made the 
common illumination of brush-heaps and 
logs or even kerosene too costly; and four 
first-class calcium lights add nightly splen- 
dor tothescene. Three cabinet organs and 
a piano, a choir of sixty voices, and a con- 
gregation of sometimes two thousand make 
music worth going a long distance to hear. 
A post-office, telegraph, grocery stores; a 
huge three-masted pavilion tent, and four 
or five smaller yet large house-tents, for 
public and class uses, besides the “‘ audito- 
rium” under the arches of the trees, red 
squirrels chattering their harmless indigna- 
ticn the while; a daily paper, upon the 
management of which ten or twelve men 
are employed—in short, a little throbbing, 
enthusiastic American village, ‘‘ with all the 
modern improvements ’—the night-cart of 
the scavenger and the patrol-whistle of the 
policeman both included. Not a cigar for 
sale, however; still less a mug of beer or 
glass of liquor. All this is gathered round 
the little nucleus of the Sunday-school 
Assembly. 


Roads wind picturesquely, conforming to 
the surface and the trees. Numbered lots 
have been sold and builded on. Additions 
to the plot have been made this Jast year 
and new lots been brought into market at 
from one hundred to three hundred dollars 
each. Of course, a very considerable sum 
of money must change hands during the 
paroxysm of summer life. Of course, there 
is quite a heavy capital invested here. Of 
course, there are sagacious business mana- 
gers. Of course, I say, there must be 
money in this land where such results are 
brought to pass, which consideration rec- 
onciles the visitor to the gate money at the 
dock, the vigilant patrol around the 
grounds, the fifty cents a meal (three for a 
dollar) at the privileged cook-houses, the 
fifty cents a bed at the registered cottages 
or the dollar a day for a room. 


We have never seen as much and as 
varied entertainment offered to the people 
for the same money. For instance, the 
Jamestown people, next week (Aug. 2ist 
—26th) will have a chance to make the round 
trip and hear Dr. Talmage all for fifty 
cents, Twenty-five miles of delicious lake 
sailing, gate-money, a stroll through the 
woods, music, and a lecture for fifty cents. 
Why, during the five days that I have re- 
cently stayed there I have had the oppor- 
tunity of hearing at least six speeches a 
day. 

But Iam spending too many words upon 
the enveloping husk of the Sunday-school 
Assembly. Straggling in, asI did, a per- 
fect stranger, knowing nothing and speak- 
ing to no one, the first impression was of 
disappointment. I went there to meet earn- 
est ‘‘Sunday-school workers.” I met at 
the threshhold a village fair, with all its 
busyness, but none of its vices. Ata glance, 
it seemed as if there was an amount of ex- 
citement and confusion and Barnumesque 
humbug whollf incompatible with the sim- 
plicity and thoroughness which should 
characterize a Christian movement. And 
yet such is human nature that it is well nigh 
impossible to bring together for any purely 
scientific or religious assembly any consid- 
erable number of people. I soon learned 
to reckon all the tumult and innocent ex- 
citement of the place as I do the jangle of 
church-bells on Sunday morning, as they 
rise from the city discordantly. In fact, I 
had to confess that, except for the news- 
paper notices and general talk and noise of 
it, [never should have been there myself 
And when slowly perambulativg all the 
grounds, and peeping in here and there, I 
found one class of earnest men competently 
guided and studying Greek, another study- 
ing Hebrew, in another tent a gathered 
company of teachers b. ing taught in infant 
schoo. drill, in another in geography and 


school management—in short, when I got 
through the husk, I found a nut. 

E-bethought me of the feast of tents and 
booths which Israel used to celebrate. I 
thoughtofthe blare of trumpets, the shouting 
of the multitudes, and all therude, barbaric 
noises that must have risen from the holy 
city and nigh to the holiest of all, at every 
assembly of the pious. I thought of the 
pilgrims and the lodgings, the buyings and 
the sellings, the sheep and the cattle, which 
must have thronged Jerusalem on those 
festival days, and I said tomyself: He is not 
wise who calls a Sunday-school assembly a 
humlug merely because around it must be 
gathered these, if you please, grotesque 
surroundings. 

But my story is but half told. I must try 
again, and next week speak of the Sunday- 
school Assembly—this week of the husk: 
next week of the nut. 

ELMIRA, N. Y., Aug. 17th, 1876. 





ULRICA’S YEAR. 


BY LUCRETIA P. HALE. 








Uxurica ASHLEY sank into a seat in the 
horse-car, exhausted. She had been up 
early and had been going on from one street 
to another in search of a certain waskerwo- 
mano, whom she wanted to employ, but who 
had been shifting her abode from one place 
to another, as is the enforced habit of that 
class, 

Ulrica found herself wedged in between 
a market-woman, witha pile of baskets, and 
a stout man, talking politics with two 
friends in front of him. She leaned back, 
wearily, and, with a dizzied, tired head, 
began to think. It was some time since 
she had found a chance to think. She had 
gone to bed so tired in body that she had 
sunk directly to sleep, and had waked up 
to active work each day. She was on her 
way to school; for she was a teacher and 
must reach the school doors with punctual- 
ity. To-day she had started early to find 
““somebody ” to help her mother, whom 
she had left at home shivering and ill. If 
it should be the beginning of a fever, what 
should they all do? 

Suddenly Ulrica had begun to feel the 
weight of a responsiMlity that before had 
been delightful and exciting. Now, in her 
mother’s illness, she was discovering that 
the reins were really left in her own hands 
and that she must guide them all. But sup- 
pose her own head should grow dizzy; 
what would happen then? Suppose she 
should faint away in the car and tumble 
into the market-woman’s basket, on top of 
her cabbages! Nobody would know who 
she was. She had nothing about her to ex- 
plain. It seemed at one moment—her head 
was so dizzy—almost as if she would fall, 
one side or the other, if 
squeezed in so tight. What would they do 
with her? Where would they take her? 
The speculation amused her a little and 
roused her in time to stop at the right 
corner. 

And when she reached the school-room 
she found she was again all right. The 
regular daily duty was healthful, and the 
cordial greeting from her class of girls 
brought back her natural cheerful spirits, 
and she went through the routine of the 
morning with the usual zest. But when it 
was over, and the last tardy scholar had left 
her to quiet and solitude, her heart sank 
again. She found herself going over the 
little account of the family debts, every day 
increasing by petty expenses, but mounting 
up alas! to a threatening total. She took 
out her pencil and paper, to try it all again 
more carefully; but she was dizzy once 
more, as she had been in the morning, and 
she let her head sink upon her hands and 
leaned upon the table. 

She was roused by a cheery voice: 

*Ulrica, you must come out for a walk. 
You don’t mean to stay here till afternoon! 
I’ve finished” my copious luncheon, and 
want to take you along with me.” 

It was Ulrica’s habit to take her dinner 
to school, for there was not time to go 
home before the afternoon session. It was 
she who usually went to find her friend 
Kate, teacbing in the same building, in 
order to take her for a long walk before 
preparing for the afternoon work. 

Ulrica knew well enough that if she was 
working for a mother and two sisters and a 


she were not 





brother she must take care of herself, 





— 


She must have air and food and exercise. 
She must be strong for ‘their sakes. -But 
this morning she had forgotten to take 
away from home anything to éat. She 
bad forgotten almoat to-eat anything at 
breakfast. Nor did she remember itmow. 


“She seized Kate’s arm, and they plunged 


‘out into the streets together. Eagerly 
talking, they went up the crowded side- 
walks, in and out among the jostling mass 
of people, not noticing whom they met, 
stopping now and then in front of a shop- 
window, but never observing what they 
were looking at, so earnest were they in 
their talk. Ulrica was pouring out her 
troubles to her friend. 

“Tt is my fault,” she exclaimed. ‘‘ You 
know it is all my fault. I was getting 
along so splendidly, with my salary raised 
the second year, I thought I could do every- 
thing for the family, and I made them 
all come here to be with me. They all left 
the dear country home. They hated to; at 
least, Mother did, I know, only she was 
so sweet about it, and she was willing to 
come if I thought it was right. If I thought 
it was right! That was the thing. I took 
it all upon my own shoulders. Howselfish 
I was! I made them come, because I 
thought it was right.” 

“You thought it would be better for 
Frank,” Kate put in. 

‘* And is it going to be better for Frank?” 
exclaimed Ulrica. ‘Oh! Kate, in this 
great, terrible place, is it going to be better 
for him?” 

‘* But, Ulrica,” said Kate, ‘‘ you know he 
has made friends already.” 

‘*Oh! yes, and Mr. Weston is so kind in 
having him at his library all the time he is 
out of school,” continued Ulrica. ‘‘ But 
then, you see, if Mr. Weston goes to Eu- 
rope, that fails him. Everything wrong 
comes upon us at once. 1 had felt so sure 
of being advanced, and $400 more salary 
if I were. Only think, $400 more! I be- 
lieve it was that crazed my head and made 
me think I could support them all, if they 
only would come to New York.” 

‘Oh! but, Ulrica, you may have the 
place yet,” urged Kate. 

‘“Not if Mr. Weston goes away. He 
has known me so much more than any 
other of the trustees,” answered Ulrica. 
‘* And, Kate, why should I have the place 
more than you or eighty others who will 
apply?” 

‘* Because I know,” said Kate, ‘‘and you, 
too, know I am not so fitted for that place 
as youare. But that is not the question.” 

‘‘No,” said Ulricay plunging back upon 
her own affairs again, ‘‘the question is: 
How are we all to live if I am not ad- 
vanced, if Mother is tooill to work as much 
as she has done, if Mr. Poniatowski goes off 
without paying his rent for the attic, if Mr. 
Weston leaves for Europe and Frank loses 
his library work and takes to bad company, 
andif Jenny and Belle get worn out with 
taking care of Mamma”— 

Kate could not help laughing when Ulrica 
stopped to take breath. 

‘““Why do you heap your miseries to- 
gether so?” said Kate. ‘‘ And all because 
your mother is overtired this morning. 
Let her rest a day ortwo. Ask Dr. Leices- 
ter to go and see her a while.” 

‘* Oh! that is the worst,” answered Ulrica. 
‘*For I know what Dr. Leicester will say 
to me.” 

‘‘They were standing now in front of a 
large show-window, looking at but not see- 
ing the costumes that were displayed there. 
In front of them was revolving a magnifi- 
cent walking-dress, with ruffles and plait- 
ings and folds of silk and velvet. But they 
were noticing nothing of this. Ulrica was 
saying: 

“You see I talked it over with Dr. 
Leicester before I made them all come 
away to New York. And he advised me 
not to try so great a change. He prophe- 
sied to me exaetly the things that have hap- 
pened—that I might not be sure of promo- 
tion as teacher; that there would be diffi- 
culty about my house-rent; that Frank 
might not always find occupation; that it 
would not be so healthy for the girls asa 


country hofne; and oh! worse than all, the | 


climate might not suit Mamma—that she 
had never tried a city life. Oh! Kate, that 


is the worst part of the prophecy that is 
coming true.” 





‘But, Ulrica,” urged Kate, ‘‘ forall that, 
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you know that Dr. Leicester was glad to 
help you every way when the decision Was 
made. More that.once ‘he-has talked to me 
about your happy home and allits infiy 


ences, and has said that it was everything 


for you to-have such a home.” 

“Everything for me!” repeated Ulrica, 
impatiently. ‘‘ Yes, there is the selfishness 
of it. I broke up their happy home, just 
formy owncomfort. I tookall the respon- 
sibility, only to please myself.” 

Somebody who really wanted to see how 
the walking suit was trimmed pushed 
Ulrica away from the window, and the two 
turned away. 

“*T ought to go back,” said Ulrica; ‘for 
I have some papers to look over before 
school.” 

They went back to the school-house and 
mounted the stairs. Some one at the door 
already sighed ‘‘Ulrica,” as they went 
toward the school-room. 

It was a bright-faced girl, with something 
in her hand, covered with anapkin. A 
plate it proved to be and some slices of 
meat anda roll or two. 

‘Dear Miss Ashley,” said the girl, 
‘‘Mother said I might bring you round a 
bit of our dinner. I told her I did not be- 
lieve you would remember to eat anything 
to-day. She said it would not be much of 
a dinner, but better than sweet things.” 

“Oh, Mary! It is just what I prefer,” 
said Ulrica; ‘‘and I had indeed forgotten 
to eat.” 

Mary was gone before Ulrica could thank 
her. 

‘*Now what could be kinder than that?” 
said Kate, ‘‘except for me to leave you to 
eat in peace. Only I shall come to walk 
home with you; for you are not to be 
trusted to go home alone in such a fit of the 
blues, and I have not heard your story 
out.” 

Kate came after school for Ulrica, who 
went on with her story on her way home. 
‘‘ Jenny was to stay at home from school 
this morning,” she continued, ‘‘and Belle 
this afternoon, andI sent down old Mrs. 
Spenlow this morning to do odd jobs—to 
sweep the stairs (so that the Washaws need 
not complain) ard finish up the ironing 
that Jenny was to do at odd minutes. If 
she is taking care of Mamma, she can’t do 
much else. It is expensive hiring Mrs. 
Spenlow; but I was afraid this morning to 
leave Jenny alone.” 


““There’s no danger of the Washaws 
leaving?” asked Kate. 
The Washaws had taken half of the 


house and paid half of the rent, for the 
Ashleys could not have afforded the whole. 

‘“No; I suppose they will stay,” said 
Ulrica. ‘‘ You know after that fight we 
had in the fall we settled that matter.” 

‘‘T remember,” said Kate. ‘‘ You were 
not so downhearted about matters then; 
though it would have been a serious affair 
if the Washaws had left you suddenly, 
without paying their share of the rent.” 

““No,” said Ulrica, half laughing. ‘I 
ought to have been more anxious then. But 
it was when I felt strong and proud in my 
new effort. And the whole quarrel was so 
absurd. Mr. Washaw stumbled over 
Belle’s doll on the stairs; but we set it off 
against Mamma’s almost breaking her neck 
over their cat. Besides, we feed their cat 
more than they do themselves. Since the 
quarrel itis alldown in black and white 
that they shall pay a quarter’s rent in ad- 
vance when we do.” 

Kate left Ulrica at her door. 
Frank opened it for her. They had been 
watching for her from the window. 
‘““Mamma must be better, she had slept 
most of the day,” was the report, and 
Beile was with her now. Belle had tried to 
make some porridge for her mother in the 
afternoon; but she had it on the fire too 
long and it all burned up. ‘‘It was no 
matter, however,” added Jenny; ‘‘for it 
turned out Mamma does not like porridge 
and would not have eaten it.” 

But Ulrica was distressed to find that her 
mother surely was worse. She was in @ 
high fever, and Ulrica sent for the doctor 
directly. 

It was late in the evening, after arranging 
for the care of her mother for the night, 
that she went down into the parlor, to see 
that all was right. She sat for a few mo- 
ments at the table, with the same accounts 
and figures before her that had trouble 
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her in the morning. But she could not look | so much; and that he should go to find The girls were delighted at a new plan. | you know they were married? Oh! how 


at them. She set her elbows on the table, 
rested her head in her hands, and tried to 
think 

She had not told all to her friend Kate. 
There was something else that weighed 
upon her besides this sudden weight of re- 
sponsibility that was coming upon her in her 
mother’s illness. It was a bitterness her 
own heart alone could know. Some words 
of her friend’s came back to her. They 
were meant to be encouraging words. 

«Oh! I know,” Kate had said. ‘‘ There 
are times when it seemsas if everybody 
had gone away—everbody one cares for. 
But then they come back again.” 

Ulrica forgot the consoling phrase, and 
repeated to herself: ‘Everybody goes 
away!” 

Yes, her ‘“‘eveyrbody ” had gone away. 

She knew now that there was one person 
who made ‘‘everybody” and life for her. 
She had thought before that it was the other 
way—that Philip Connor cared for her, that 
he needed her, depended upon her counsel, 
came to her for encouragement. She had 
liked this. It pleased her to feel that 
Philip looked to her for help. She had 
Jearned to know him at Kate’s house, for 
Kate’s house was almost the only one in 
which she felt familiar in New York. 

Philip had talked with her about his own 
family and home inthe West, about his 
younger brother, and had consulted her in 
plans for him. Ulrica liked to help her 
friends, to give counsel, to care for others. 

Suddenly she found herself in the other 
predicament—wanting advice and encour- 
agement. But where was Philip? It was 
three weeks since she had seen him. He 
had told her he was going away; but she 
had thought he would write to her. 

Why should he? Had he, indeed, stopped 
in Ohio, to find Rachel Lane, who had 
spent the last winter in New York with 
Kate? Rachel was so very pretty, no won- 
der he would wish to see her again; and 
Kate had hoped he would see her. He used 
to say Rachel had nothing else but beauty. 
He had talked about it freely with Ulrica. 
But beauty is a great deal—such beauty as 
that of Rachel’s. It filled the room when 
she was there. 

Ulrica had said this once, and Philip had 
replied: “‘But you forget it when it is 
gone,” 

Yet he had not forgotten Rachel. Where 
was he to-night? With her, perhaps. 

A dimness came between her and the 
papers before her. A vision rose of the 
old, dear country home, before ever she had 
known Philip. Then came remembrances 
of the happy days of the last year. Pleas- 
ant evenings at Kate’s, concerts and lec- 
tures, country wanderings—all with Philip; 
and talks with him at home, with the rest 
of the family. How kind he was to Jen- 
ny and Belle and Frank. 

It was nearly a year since she had 
brought them from their old home in the 
little town not far from the Hudson. In 
the spring it was; yet the family had nfade 
the change cheerfully. They had stayed in 
New York all summer, through the vaca- 
tion; for they could not afford to change. 
But they had been very merry over lit- 
tle pic-nics, Philip often with them, going 
off in the morning, with their luncheon, 
and returning in the late afternoon. Or 
they had gone for hours to the park. The 
life was very new to Jenny and Belle, and 
they had been so busy that they had en- 
joyed every minute of it. If Ulrica had 
ever talked with them of going back to 
Hartlands, it was to be when they were all 
very much at leisure and had earned their 
fortunes and could take time to enjoy the 
scenery. 

She had told Kate that the chenge had 
come because of her mother’s illness. Yes; 
it was so in part. But, besides, there was 
this new and strange loneliness. Before 
she had thought that not only her own 
family depended upon her, and there was 
pleasure in the responsibility; but besides 
there was this one who needed her. He 
needed her, and she would give her life to 

m, as to all of them. She had believed 
herself capable for all these things. But 
how mistaken she was. How little she 
knew, after all. How weak she was; and 
Philip Connor had found it out. No won 
der that he should prefer to leave behind 


Rachel’s peaceful face, with its beautiful 
repose, that never offered to disturb another. 
Oh! how Rachel must rest him. She her- 
self had been tried, and had been found 
wanting. She ought not have brought 
them allhere. She had overestimated her- 
self, and had failed. And when she had 
reached this lowest point of criminating 
herself she stopped awhile, accused herself 
no longer, said to herself: “‘I am weak 
and can do nothing of myself. God is 
strong.” 

She gathered up her papers, to go to bed, 
sadder than ever she had been before, be- 
cause she had acknowledged to herself that 
she was left in a human loneliness—Philip 
gone, her mother ill, her plan of keeping 
them all with her destroyed. But she was 
stronger than she had been all day, because 
she believed she could learn to forget herself. 
And then followed days of painful anx- 
iety. Her mother was, indeed, very iil; and 
Ulrica took all the care of her, finding 
some one to fill her place in school. Night 
after night she sat by her mother’s bedside, 
so anxious in her care that she had not 
time to question whether she would die or 
live. If only her mother could have rest 
from tbis hot fever, if her mother could 
only sleep! 

She kept Jenny at home from school for 
help, who could sit at times with her 
mother; but there were many steps to be 
taken up-stairs and down. The Washaws 
were kind and the few neighbors they 
knew, and Kate and her family did all 
they could, and the doctor was always 
thoughtful; but still all the pressure of 
care came upon Ulrica. 

And she had begun upon this strain with 
a heavy weight upon her mind; and it hung 
there still, with the question as to whether 
she had not taken too much responsibility 
upon herself, that mingled with a new 
sense of loneliness that was stealing over 
her. At every moment that she had time 
to think she said to herself that as soon as 
her mother was well she must go back to 
Hartlands. The little family must go back 
at the very moment when she should need 
their presence the most, while she was dis- 
covering the utter loneliness of her own 
heart. 

‘<Tf it had been that alone,” she said to 
herself, ‘‘it might have been easier to bear. 
But to have them all go!” 

And then a sudden terror would come 
over her that her resolution was too late. 

There was one night of agony, at length, 
when she feared that her mother was to die, 
and a strange remorse came over her that 
she could have thought anything else a sor- 
row; but that most dread of all. If only 
her mother would live, what would any 
other trouble avail. ‘‘Must this greater 
sorrow,” she said to herself, ‘‘come to 
crush out my own selfish loss.” 

But her mother did live. Slowly she 
came back into life, weak and faint, need- 
ing constant care. 

And at Jength Ulrica found time to enter 
upon her new plans. The moments came 


the family. 
May. 


and the girls could have a part of Mrs. 
Okey’s little house. 


told her of her new plan. 
«* And you think we could go back,” she 


said, animated at the mere thought. 
““Not to the old house,” said Ulrica, 


old house.” 
“That would not make a difference,’ 
said Mrs. Ashley, eagerly. 


neighbors coming in.” 


afternoon.” 


Mrs. Ashley went on, ‘‘ and the neighbors, 





her foolish assumption of being able to do 


added. 
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when she could finish up the work upon 
the tedious accounts, a wearisome going 
over of figures, to prove that they could af- 
ford to goback to Hartlands—the rest of 
She would take them back in 
She wrote to some of their old 
friends there, and found that her mother 


Her mother’s face glowed when Ulrica 


quickly; ‘since that is sold. It might be 
sad, perhaps, to live anywhere but in the 


**It would be 
the old place, and the quiet street, and the 


“Yes, I often think of that, now,” said 
Ulrica, ‘“‘when I have to leave you, day 
afterday. If you were in Hartlands, there 
would be somebody to drop in morning and 


The doctor’s wife, with some cream,” 


with pleasant talk. Not that I miss any- 
thing, with your care and the girls,” she 


Merely to talk about it was a pleasure. 
Not but what there were many things they 
should be sorry to give up in New York; 
yet to go back to Hartlands in May was 
like a blissful dream. 

“T shall be sorry to give up the Wa- 
shaws’ cat,” said Belle. 

“And it will be sad to sweep the stairs 
for the Washaws for the last time,” said 
Jenny. 

But there was old Mrs. Okey’s dog, and 
their uncle’s pony, and seeing all the girls 
again, and then the fun of moving again. 
‘*Tt is such fun to see the old pans lying 
around,” said Belle, ‘‘and to wonder what 
the family are going to do with them.” 

At first they did not understand that 
Ulrica was to be left behind. She would 
go up with them in May and stay awhile, 
and she would be with them in their sum- 
mer vacation. That was all. The two 
girls were saddened directly. 

No, that made it quite different. They 
preferred last summer and its pic-nics, in 
spite of the bad smells in the streets in 
August. They preferred all this to Hart- 
lands without Ulrica. 

But it was easy to talk them back to the 
other mood—almost too easy. 

Yes, it did seem too easy, Ulrica thought 
to herself. Everybody before had sympa- 
thized in the plan of the change to New 
York—everybody but Dr. Leicester. And 
now the very same people were giving 
such excellent reasons for their all going 
back. 

‘‘So much better for your mother. She 
never could become used to city ways. 
And then Jenny was working quite too 
hard, and Belle’s head was getting turned 
by being looked at so much in the street.” 
Ulrica tried to think it was pleasant to 
to have her plans praised either way; but it 
was sad, after all, to think that everybody 
was so ready to give up her old plan. 

But she was sure this time her decision 
wasright. That little hint at the last about 
Belle’s pretty face and its attraction startled 
her, and she had always feared Jenny was 
working too hard. Frank was to travel 
with Mr. Weston for a while. 

So the pretty bubble of ‘‘her year” was 
dropping away. She looked back upon 
the empty house the morning they left it. 


place! 
of sky. 
its gloomy outside. 


were narrow. 


chapter there. 
suddenly. 
same sort. 
such joy forever. 
river, They passed through the streets 
boys shouting to each other. 
behind. 


them away from the great city. 


herself: ‘‘ Good-bye to Ulrica’s year!” 





» | the crowd waiting or leaving. 


her life; but there was to come one mor 
scene, and this at first almost took from he 
what courage and composure she had left. 

It was at West Point. 


shore, standing together, Philip and Rachel 


claimed: 





Rachel. What a lovely bride she is! 


— 


How strange to regret that dingy-looking 
It was one of a brick block, in a 
narrow street, that left but a small glimpse 
It was exactly like the rest of the 
houses in the street—nothing to distinguish 
The doors and rooms 
inside needed fresh paint, the stairways 
Yet Ulrica looked back 
upon it with a sigh. Nobody knew that 
the romance of her life had found its little 
It had been a year of great 
joy. How strange that it all should cease 
Her last year of home-life, too; 
and nothing to look forward to of that 
She was shutting the door upon 


It was early in the morning as they went 
on their way to take the boat to go up the 


where there was only the echoing clatter of 
the milk-carts, or heavy ice-wagons, or news- 
Jenny and 
Belle exclaimed at how gloomy everything 
looked, and were delighted to leave it all 


Mrs. Ashley rejoiced in the air, in the 
wide scenery, asthe steamer swiftly took 


‘*Good-bye to New York!” shouted the 
girls, gleefully. Their sister whispered to 


But she was willing to enjoy all of the 
changing scene, stood with the rest to look 
at the banks of the river, and, whenever the 
boat stopped at a pier, watched with them 


She had thought she had looked, indeed, 
upon the last chapter of the little drama of 


The boat had 
stopped a few moments, and was leaving 
again, when Ulrica suddenly saw upon the 


At sight of them Jenny and Belle ex- 


‘Why, Ulrica, there are Mr. Connor and 
Did 


exquisite her dress is!” 

** And, Ulrica, I do believe he sees you. 
Is he looking at you? Do you see them?” 
Did she see them? ‘‘ Yes.” Did she not 
see that Rachel was more lovely than ever. 
The bridal traveling-dress became her, in 
deed. Jenny and Belle went on to exclaim 
over the dainty gloves, the snowy feather 
that shaded the gray hat, the delicate little 
parasol. Ulrica saw it all and contrasted 
it with herself. She was standing in the 
sunshine, in the black cashmere dress which 
she had herself put together out of older 
dresses. At home it had looked respectable 
enough; she had taken some pride in it. 
But here in the sunlight, on the broad deck, 
she was aware of its different shades of 
color, of an air of shabbiness, of the dust 
from the morning’s packing. She had 
caught Philip’s wondering glance. It was 
natural that he should question where she 
was going. Wasit because she was so tired 
she thought first only of the outside; that 
she should say to herself it was well that it 
was so, that she should pass out of his life 
in such a contrast to Rachel, standing by his 
side? It could leave no doubt, no uncer- 
tainty on his mind. He could have nothing 
to regret in this last impression of her. 
Rachel by his side, fair and exquisite; 
while she went out of his sight shab- 
by, tired, and worn. With her the 
glowing picture remained of Rachel. It 
stood out in her mind in the midst of all 
the spring glories of May like a part of 
its soft, fresh beauty, like a bit of its bud- 
ding loveliness. 

The impression of the scene acted upon 
her finally like a tonic. At first she stood 
dumb and stunned; then she turned to 
speak to her mother, who was too tired to 
notice anything of all this, and to join the 
girls, who soon forgot the event in their 
excited admiration of the beauty of the 
scenery. As they went ona sense of calm 
came over her that helped her in the very 
busy cays that followed. There was their 
little baggage to be got across the country, 
and then the new home to be arranged when 
they arrived. 

Everything here was happy. Little de- 
tails came to fill the great blank in her life. 
Mr. Okey’s little house suited them exactly, 
and the neighbors had been so thoughtful 
and kind. Some of them had put up cur- 
tains, another had set flowers about in the 
windows, and another had brought in their 
supper. Even Uncle Stephen, whom the 
neighbors called stingy and who had never 
cared to do much for them, had sent a nice 
old carpet for the parlor—‘‘ just the right 
degree of oldness,” Ulrica said, ‘‘to suit the 
rest of their furniture.” They were wel- 
comed with such enthusiasm that they felt 
it was worth while to have gone away. 

But the cheerful days went by quite too 
fast. Ulrica took the train toreturn. As 
she went swiftly back, and saw again the 
same shores through which she had passed 
in going up, she found she had gained a 
fresh courage. The oldthoughts and world 
and habits were to be left behind. She 
, | was to begin by herself again, more com- 
pletely than ever before. A golden thread 
of romance had lighted up her life fora 
while. Now it had broken suddenly; 
even its glistening remembrance ought to 
grow dim and faint. 

In the same car with her, in the seats in 
front of her, there sat a party of three girls 
and their mother. She watched them as 
they cared for each other. She listened to 
their happy talk. They were going home 
to New York—to be all together, it seemed. 
Ulrica looked at them with a sigh of envy. 
That kind of joy, too, she had left behind. 
Yet as she went on her courage rose more 
and more. In fact, she was more inde- 
pendent than she had ever been before, 
with a sort of independence that once she 
had thought she should love. How little 
she cared for it now. Yet how strange it 
e | was. Her courage was coming from a feel- 
r | ing of dependence—on that family love for 
the sake of which she had given up her 
own satisfaction; but greatly on that occu- 
pation of hers that she was ready to take 
up as a holy duty now. She felt ashamed 
. | of ever forgetting it and thinking of any 
other. It was to be her only duty now—to 


be faithful in that to those girls whom she 
was teaching. She must lift herself up to 
a higher strength by raising them. She 
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had got a grand profession—not merely by 


which she should gain her own livelihood 
and give bread to her family; but she had 
great trust in this responsibility of teaching 
that was placed in her hands. 

As the train came into the station, she 
recalled that it was just one year since her 
mother and all had moved to New York; 
since the day she went to meet them and 
bring them to the house she had been pre- 
paring for them. Andnow anew year was 
opening before her. No fear of selfishness 
in the duties it was bringing to her. A 
fresh courage stoleinto her heart. ‘‘ That 
was my year,” she said to herself. ‘‘It is 
gone, and all the rest of the years are for 
others!” 


WOODS OF OREGON. 
PART Ill. 








BY JOAQUIN MILLER. 





A woman’s screech! A panther’s scream ! 
A wild hag ‘howling as she fled, 

With bony hands above her head, 
Beyond the broad and wooded stream. 
Then suddenly the silent wood 

Was sounding like a broken flood, 

And far adown some dark smoke curled 
As if from out an under world. 


¢ 


Some snakes slid quick from out the grass, 
From wood, from fen, from everywhere, 
They slid a thousand snakes ; and then 
You could not step, you would not pass, 
And you would hesitate to stir, 

Lest in some sudden, hurried tread 

Your foot struck some unbruised head, 
That sped as if pursuing her. 

It was so weird, it seemed withal 

The very grass began to crawl. 


They slid in streams into the stream, 
They rustled leaves along the wood, 
They hissed and rattled as they ran, 

As if in mockery of man. 

It seemed like some infernal dream ; 

It seemed as they would fill the flood. 
They curved and graceful curved across, 
Like deep and waving sea-green moss. 
There is no art of man can make 

A ripple like a swimming snake. 


The wild beasts leapt from out the wood ; 
They rent the forest as they fled, 

They plunged into the foaming flood 

And swam with wild, exalted head. 

It seemed as if some mighty hand 

Had sudden loosened all command. 

They howled as if the hand of God 
Pursued and scourged them with a rod. 


A bear broke savage from the wood, 
The brave, white-breasted sentinel ! 
He knew Tehama’s door right well ; 
He stood before, a moment stood, 
His arms were reached, his mouth was 
wide ; 

He seized her, plunged into the tide. 
The captain strode his deck and swore 
As seamen never swore before. 
He saw the beast plunge in hard by, 
He heard Tehama’s fainting cry, 
He saw, but could not understand 
The wrack that rent on every hand. 

‘ My rival beast,’’ he cursing cried, 
And sent a bullet in his side. 


It was a sight! her long black hair 
Drawn darkly through the waters there ; 
The while the beast struck up the stream 
Like some black demon in a dream. 

The red-mouthed beast upheld her head, 
Her hands hung helpless down as dead, 
Yet all the dark descending flood 

Bore by a current of red blood. 

No sight does half so horrid seem 

As warm blood streaming down a stream. 


The beast struck up the stream with main, 
The men struck down toward the sea 

In light canoe and white canim. 

The captain keptthe deck, and he 
Implored the men return again, 

Unmoor his sable ship from shore, 

And keep the decks with him once more; 
But none drew back or answered him. 


‘Come! help! the forest is on fire! 
The winds come driving from the sea, 
The long flames leap up higher, higher— 
The flames are leaping angrily 
From lowly leaf to lofty tree. 
The tide is full of living things, 
The beasts are on my deck, the wings 
Of birds are smiting rope and mast. 
The squirrels keep my quarter-deck, 
The rabbits leap from off the shore, 
The chip-monks come an hundred score, 
The wood-rats climb the ropes and fleck 
My shrouds. God! were I free at last, 
This were a motley companie 
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It were an idle thing to moan. 

He caught an ax, the cable fell, 

The ship swung loosely round; the swell 
Of ebbing current slowly bore 

The crowded ship from off the shore. 

He sprang, he caught the helm, and he 
Stood grimly out toward the sea, 

To sail the seas with beasts alone. 

Yet, seeing him, you well might think 
He was the very missing link. 


A grizzly monster sat the poop ; 

A coon climbed up the compass-box; 
A panther held the chicken-coop; 
The hold had wombats by the score ; 
The ladies’ cabin held a fox, 

With all her family at hand ; 

While at his feet an hundred more 
Seemed calmly waiting his command. 
And with this motely companie 

He grimly steered straight for the sea, 


A wild-cat grinned a hard grimace ; 
An owl sat blinking in his face; 

A bat kept creeping up his sleeve; 
A spider then began to weave 

A little web of rope and sail, 

As if to help to catch the gale; 
And with this silent companie 

He slewly drifted toward the sea. 


He held the helm right true. He steered 
Between the burning walls of wood, 
Adown the broad and booming flood. 

His brown and hairy arms were bare, 

A rat was building in his hair 

And pink-eyed mice peeped from his beard. 
His teeth were set, for now he knew 

That he with this same motley crew 
Somewhere upon the lonesome sea 

Must sail and sail eternally. 


The flames leapt like some wingéd steed, 
That rides the furies in their flight ; 
They leapt from tossing top and hight 
Of rosin pine to fragrant fir ; 

They seemed to lose themselves, to whirr 
Like sportive birds, and in their speed 
Leap on in long advance and dart 

Red lances through the forest’s heart. 


The birds rose far, a feathered cloud, 

And blew toward the cone of snow. 

The fierce flame saw them, and he came, 
Came leaping like some great third wave 
Across the tossing tops of fire. 

The flame leapt high, then high, then higher ; 
He sounded like some hollowed cave, 

He leapt like some mad steed. He neighed, 
He laughed to see them fly, and lo! 

His nostrils fanned the stars to flame. 

He then drew back, then neighed aloud, 
Then blew a breath that made a cloud, 
Then breathed, then saw the birds once more, 
Then leapt more furious than before ; 

And when he now careering came 

With crash and crackle from the ground 
Like upward comet, in a bound, 

The cloud of feathers was a flame. 


**My God!’’ young David breathless cried, 
‘“‘What work is this? Where has she gone ?”’ 
The captain turned, as he sailed on, 

And pointed to the flowing tide. 

The flying woodman called to him 

From birch canoe and bark canim, 

To come and come right instantly 

And fly with them into the sea. 


He only looked along the flood, 

He saw the sinuous stream of blood, 
And felt his heart fall like a stone. 

He drew his slim boat from the sedge 
That fringed the sweeping water’s edge, 
And entered silent and alone. 

His face was fixed upon the flood ; 

He only saw the streams of blood. 


He rowed below the gleaming light ; 

The somber waters rolled as bright 

As sleeping Venice in the morn. 

He rowed and rowed. The flames at length 
On either hand had spent their strength 
And lay like some ripe field of corn. 

Yet all night long, against the flood, 

He followed in that stream of blood. 


The beasts stood flooded to their eyes, 

And saw him pass in dumb surprise. 

All night he rowed against the flood, 

All night a long, bent stream of blood. ... 
All night! There was no night. Nay, nay, 
There was no night. The night that lay 
Between that awful eve and day, 

That nameless night, was burned away. 


But yesterday the hush and shade. 
To-day the broad and burning plain 
Lies waiting welcome seed and rain. 
And thus the plasting worlds are made. 
Yet still he rowed ; and down the flood 
Still came the sinuous stream of blood. 


He reached the cataract, the snow. 

He left at last the somber flood, 

And climbed the rocks’ red marks of blood. 
Up! up! the broken hight, and lo! 





Indeed to sail the sea with me.” 


Dark crimson stains along the snow. 





Up! up the snowy hights! He came 
By crowds of beasts that silent stood 
In mute and mournful brotherhood 
And gazed upon the world of flame. 


Acave! His knife is in his teeth 
And David's thews are knotted now. 
He stoops, he parts the tangled wreath 
Of bent and overhanging bough 
And plunges in! 

Lo ! here she lies, 
With all love’s lovelight in her eyes. 
She looks about all wondering, 
As if half waked—as if but now 
She knows her love or anything ; 
But underneath her lifted head 
The brave and faithful brute lies dead. 


He cast the knife aside. His face 

Fell down beside the shaggy beast, 
And, clasping both in his embrace, 
He said some gentle song of his 

That breathed of gratitude and bliss, 
And prayed that he might be, at least, 
As faithful as the perished beast. 


They rested long. At last he said: 
“* My boat rides at the base, and we 
By morn may reach the open sea. 
Yet now where may we look for bread ? 
Where now abide or whither go ? 
For man has taken ship and fled 
And all the land lies ashen dead, 
Save at our feet, where flow the rills 
And feed my kine upon their hills, 
While far upon the lonesome sea, 
With his strange, silent company, 
The captain sails eternally.” 
He turned, and held a time his head 
As one in thought, and looked below 
In silence from their throne of snow. 


The maiden looked upon her dead. 
“Tt seems a fitting tomb,”’ she said; 
** And this white pyramid shall rise 
To tell his story to the skies. 
This cave his great stone coffin is. 
And this—why, David ! what is this ?”’ 
And, springing to the cavern’s side, 
And pointing to the shining ore 
That hung in masses from the wall, 
More gorgeous than a monarch’s hall: 
“Tt is the cave of gold!” she cried. 
“The same bright ore that woman wore 
About her arms that eve she came 
To warn me of the coming flame.”’ 


The minstrel stood in mute amaze. 

His eager eyes were all ablaze 

With wonder and a prophesy 

Of glory and of wealth to be. 

His heart was overfull, and he 

In silence turned and looked a-sea. 

She came, and, standing at his side 

And looking in his face, she cried: 
‘¢ A prince my minstrel-boy shall be, 

With broad lands reaching to the sea ; 

And this white cone shall be his throne, 

With all the mottled kine his own.” 





I do not say all this is true, 

Nor did I come to you to preach. 
But this the lesson I would teach 
To each and every one of you 

That now fronts life with lifted face 
And swift feet eager for the race: 


Somewhere this side eternity 

The waters seek their level. 

May stand a cubit or a span. 

Go, be a beast, and you shall find 

Companion with your beastly kind, 

And so drift down into the sea. 

Nay, rise, and climb the snow-white cone, 

And so possess it as a throne. 
EE ——___ 


ST. AUGUSTINE AND THE ANTI- 
PODES. 


BY TAYLER LEWIS, LL.D. 


Man 








RELIGION is the wolf; science the inno- 
cent lamb it is ever seeking to devour. So 
Dr. White would have us believe. His 
reasoning, however, is sometimes quite 
peculiar. Augustine did not believe in an- 
tipodes, he says; therefore Augustine hated 
science, and would have persecuted it, had 
there been any science in his day worth 
persecuting. Aristotle did not believe that 
the earth revolved round the sun, though 
fully convinced of its sphericity. He con- 
tended with the Pythagoreans, who main- 
tained this fanciful hypothesis, now called 
the Copernican, and brought to bear 
against them a thorough Baconian argu- 
ment, strictly conformed to the methods of 
sense induction, as opposed to what he 
called their visionary, a priori, or semi- 
theological reasoning. Therefore, the great 
Greek philosopher was also an enemy of 
science and free thought. Nay, more, Ba- 
con himself, ‘“‘the father of the inductive 
method,” hesitated to receive the Coper- 








nican theory. It follows, therefore, that, 
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had men of the intellectual and scientific 
stature of Dr. White and Dr. Draper lived 
in his day, he would have been just little 
enough to persecute them. The reasoning 
is as good for one of these cases as for the 
other. 

There is no evidence that Augustine ever 
persecuted anybody for holding that there 
were antipodes. He had his own opinion 
about it; but there is no proof of its hav- 
ing been a very bigoted one, or even held 
as essential to the honor of the Scriptures, 
It is very well: known that this great father 
was very free in his interpretation of the 
Sacred Books. In his view of creation he 
goes into the metaphysical, the mystical, 
the timeless, the spaceless—in a word, “‘ the 
unknowable ’’—as far as Mr. Spencer him- 
self, had the latter the wings to follow him 
in some of his majestic flights. Equally 
liberal was he—too liberal, some would now 
think—in his philosophy. Though not a 
proficient in Greek learning, he delighted 
to trace in the Hellenic literature all pure 
and elevated thoughts that might in any 
way be deemed akin to Christianity and to 
incorporate with the message of the Gos- 
pel all that was soundest in the ancient 
philosophy. The same might be said of 
the Fathers before him—Justin Martyr, 
Athenagoras, Clemens Alexandrinus, Ori- 
gen, and others. What a difference in this 
respect between the great spirit of Augus- 
tine and the littleness that would rake up 
every foolish story told of schoolman, 
monk, or priest, and array them as evi- 
dences that religion has been always op- 
posed to knowledge, instead of furnishing 
the fountain of ideas from which the love 
of knowledge has ever derived its purest 
awakening. 

It was an age of free thought when the 
Christian Fathers preached and wrote. 
There was nothing in the way; or, rather, 
everything was giving way before it. 
Paganism was breaking up; the old philos- 
ophers were dissolving; a new spirit was 
breathing over the old chaos; a new sun 
was sending its beams over all lands; 
‘*the Gentiles were coming to its light”; 
thoughtful souls, from Persia to the West- 
ern Celt, were ‘‘ looking to the brightness 
of its rising.” For ‘‘ the word of the Lord 
had gone forth out of Sion,” and the 
civitas Dei (“the city of our God”) was 
‘appearing on the tops of the mountains.” 
This new awakening of the world’s thought 
was connected, indeed, with certain ancient 
Scriptures; but free from all narrowness in 
their interpretation. There were no chains 
of bigotry; there was no iron-bound rigidity 
of system to fetter the soul in seeking for 
‘‘wondrous things” out of this newly- 
opened storehouse of rich, thought-breed- 
ing, Heavenly wisdom. The very ex- 
uberance of the patristic exegesis shows 
this. It manifests itself even in the 
numerous fanciful errors into which they 
were led by the fertile suggestiveness of the 
Scriptures, and which our modern criticism 
prides itself in correcting, whilst so insens- 
ible soften to the golden treasures that lie 
beneath the surface. It was a ‘‘supersens- 
ual light,” as Augustine describes it, shin- 
ing not upon Nature and matter, except as 
spiritually reflected; but sending its pene- 
trating beams far down into that profounder 
world, the human soul, and awakening it 
from its lowest depths. It was “the light 
by which we see light,” the knowledge by 
which we judge all other knowledge. 
What though it brought with it little of 
outward illumination? It was the revela- 
tion of a higher science, not to be tried by 
such inferior tests. So the Christian expe- 
rience, even in its poorest and most timid 
forms, should fearlessly maintain. It 
should speak out and boldly assert its place 
among the indubitable phenomena of con- 
sciousness and the established facts of the 
world, to which ‘‘established science” 
would do well to take heed. 

Nowhere does this new light shine forth 
more gloriously than in the writings of St. 
Augustine, It appears in the view he every- 
where takes of man, and of the infinite 
moralities by which, although a creature 
of time and sense, his finite rational being 


‘is connected with the infinite and eternal 


God. But above all does it show itself in 
his view of the divine—that wondrous 
spirituality of being which time nor space 
can ever measure nor sense can ever esti- 
mate; that ‘‘thought so far above our 
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thought; that way so high above our 
ways”; that ‘light unapproachable and full 
of glory,” dwelling in the highest sphere of 
infinite beatitude, and yet intelligently con- 
descending to the lowest wants of finite 
existences, the source of all law, and yet con- 
stantly exercising the minutest providence. 
For this is the great thought of Augustine 
and of the Scriptures; the thought which in- 
ductive science never reaches and which 
the proudest human philosophy cannot 
contemplate without losing its balance, 
falling into an atheistic materialism, on the 
one side, or into a world-absorbing and 
man-absorbing pantheism, on the other. It 
is that sublime equilibrium of divine attri- 
butes which inspiration alone has the bold- 
ness and the strength to maintain, having 
no fear of anthropomorphism nor hesitat- 
ing to represent the divine power of assum- 
ing the finite as the very complement and 
proof of the divine infinity. ‘‘ Thou art 
so far and yet so near.” Its God’s ineffa- 
ble thought in closest connection with our 
finite thinking, in a way above our knowi- 
edge, which ‘‘eye hath not seen, nor ear 
heard, nor soul of man conceived,” yet 
knowing us as we know, thinking of us as 
we think, yea, feeling as we feel, without 
for amoment leaving the ineffable or ever 
departing from the transcending, immut- 
able sphere; subject to no change, to no 
caprice; never losing the eternal purpose, 
yet hearing the faintest sigh of believing 
prayer and as accessible to the humblest 
suppliant as though he were a patrial deity 
or a household god. 

It is this idea of the infinitely far and the 
infinitely near which is the seeming par- 
adox of Augustine and of the Scriptures. 
It was for this he loved the Sacred Books, 
although his profound mind could see their 
difficulties, as well as Theodore Parker or 
President White. It was on this account 
that he thanked God even for those anthrop- 
omorphisms which some of our ‘Broad 
Churchmen” would deem matters of pal- 
liating apology. The infinitely near, as 
well as the infinitely great and infinitely 
far—the ineffable glory and the familiar 
providence guiding the believer’s every 
step—if we would contemplate this sublime 
conjunction of ideas in allits holy grand- 
eur, we should study it as it appears in that 
storehouse of ‘‘words that breathe and 
thoughts that burn ””—those immortal “‘ con- 
fessions”” by which so many souls have 
been ‘‘ nourished to eternal life.” 

But what say those who would defend 
our gentle, ‘‘ meek-eyed,” lamb-like science 
against the remorseless attacks of religion? 
Or, rather, what is the spirit of their defense, 
if we would give it any meaning? For 
what purpose is this old Christian father in- 
troduced into the strife and a parade made 
of his ignorance of astronomy and geog- 
raphy? What astronomy and geography of 
his day were so much in advance of his own 
as to excite his theological bigotry? The 
more we look at it the more does the case 
seem to reverse itself, and to assume the 
aspect not of Augustine’s enmity to ancient 
science, large or small, but of the strong 
dislike of a school of modern scientists to 
Augustine’s theology. But let us examine 
the charge as it is presented. This old 
father is to be specially singled out for our 
reprobation. He is represented as in the 
world’s way; as a bigoted enemy of knowl- 
edge; as, in fact, a hater of light and a 
lover of darkness for its own sake. He 
was narrow; he had no enlarged concep- 
tions; he would stifle the world’s best 
thought; he was a foe to all progress; he 
‘would enchain the human mind, which the 
Epicurean scientists of his day, with their 
enlarged knowledge, were striving to set 
free. And what is the evidence for this 
most liberal arraignment? Why, he did 
not believe in antipodes; he had no knowl- 
edge of their existence. That settles his 
mental and spiritual caliber; that disposes 
of him at once. What width or grandeur 
of idea could be expected of one who was 
such a bigoted enemy of science that he 
could not or would not believe in antip- 


odes? 
The idea of the earth’s sphericity was by 


no means a new one; though Dr. White, or 
his reviewer, would seem to represent it as 
having “ first excited a commotion” about 
the times of Eusebius, who, it is said, first 
“resisted it,” as an innovation on the 
world’s thinking. The Hebrew poets spoke 
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of the earth phenominally, as Homer and 
Byron have also done; ‘but the idea of its 
rotundity, as of a body lying in space, with 
space all round it, must have been early 
entertained by the meditative mind. ‘‘ He 
hangeth the earth over nothing.” The con- 
ception so strikingly expressed in the Book 
of Job was but the natural musing of a 
thoughtful soul, contemplating the sun as it 
appears to sink below the earth in the 
west, then rising again in the eastern sky. 
It must have gone below; there must 
be an_ underside. Aristotle afterward 
proved it by an argument still to be found 
in our school-books, with all their enlight- 
ened prattle about Columbus being the first 
discoverer of the idea. Pliny is also re- 
markably clear on the matter. There was 
an under world; but the question of antip- 
odes was a different matter, and Augus- 
tine was entitled to his opinion about it. It 
was still open to discussion whether there 
were any inhabitants there. No traveler 
had ever visited this under-region. Science 
knew nothing about it. It could not tell 
whether it was all water there, or full of 
volcano craters, or presenting such an ap- 
pearance as is now shown to us by the wan 
plains of the moon. Why should Augus- 
tine be charged with bigotry and narrow- 
mindedness, any more than Dr. White for 
a similar want of knowledge in respect to 
what may lie five miles beneath his feet or 
for a similar doubt in respect to the inhab- 
itability of Saturn’s rings? 

But Augustine persecuted men who be- 
lieved in antipodes. He ‘‘ denied the possi- 
bility of their salvation,” as ‘‘ did the great 
majority of the fathers.” So we are told 
by Dr. White and his approving critic of 
the NV. Y. Times. Wedo not believe this 
story, not a word of it. No evidence is 
offered; there is none to be found. Augus- 
tine was, doubtless, very sharp in his treat- 
ment of the errors of his coreligionists, 
such as Donatists and Pelagians. Or, if any 
Pagan or infidel writers had used their 
doctrine of antipodes as an argument 
against the Bible, he would have, unques- 
tionably, defended the Sacred Books, 
whether by showing a perversion of their 
meaning or denying that they contained 
what was charged upon them. But with 
science, as such, or men of science he had 
no quarrel. The science of that day for- 
sooth! Will Dr. White tell us what it was, 
that the giant theologian should step aside 
from his lofty track to enter into combat 
with such a dwarf. We can think of noth- 
ing else to which the name can be given, if 
itis not the Lucretian doctrine of ‘‘ atoms,” 
with its evolution theory such an ape-like 
caricature of its modern namesake. But 
if not science, what fine poetry it 
surely is! How diverting -its description 
of the ways in which things happen through 
the eternal collision of the atoms—their 
misses that go for nothing and their lucky 
hits that stay! How tails dropped off and 
legs and fins grew on, until, after a 
‘‘nisus” of immeasurable length—a very 
blind nisus it must have been—eyeholes at 
last punched themselves through; and, in 
the course of ages, there rose a glimmering 
phantom of sight, and then a still fainter 
phantom of consciousness, and men stood 
erect and began to make noises with their 
mouths, and soon, and soon. Howridicu- 
lously similar, in one feature, at least, 
which we at once recognize, this little sci- 
ence of Lucretius, this ‘‘ little horn” of the 
ante-Augustinian times, to the big horn 
that blows so loudly in our own day. I 
refer to the manner in which the ancient 
Darwin is ever telling us how he and 
Epicurus have given to superstition its 
death-blow, and tamed the monster Religio, 
that had been so long ‘‘ scowling upon us 
from the heavens,” and ‘‘ shut up Hades,” 
and set free the human mind, and had done 
or would do many other wonderful things. 

The comparison is a tempting one, but 
we have not space for it. One thing, how- 
ever, we cannot let pass. It is strange that 
Dr. White did not see in what a contradic- 
tion it involves him, and what discredit it 
throws upon the whole farrago of similar 
stories that moral statisticans, like Buckle 
and Lecky, have indiscriminately heaped 
together. As an exhibition of candor, per- 
haps, we are told that ‘‘ Ambrose was ‘tol- 
erant’ enough to allow that a man might be 
saved who believed in antipodes.” Augus- 





esy. He bitterly ‘‘ persecuted” all who 
held it. But now what a muddle does this 
make of the whole affair. No fact is better 
established in ecclesiastical history than 
the warm Christian love that united these 
two fathers. ‘‘ The Confessions” are full 
of it. Great as he was, Augustine ever re- 
garded Ambrose as his spiritual father, who 
had rescued him when in the throes of 
Manichaean unbelief. But here he is rep- 
resented as placing the anathema of her- 
esy upon an idea admitted by his own 
spiritual gudie and denying the pos- 
sibility of his salvation. Such is the 
irrefragable logic. After this we may 
be permitted to doubt that story about 
‘*Cosmas Indicopleustes,’” who made out 
from Scripture ‘‘that the earth was a par- 
allelogram” and dammed every one who 
refused to believe it. For 1,200 years, we 
are gravely told, did this religious war 
about the antipodes continue, until ‘‘ Magel- 
haens proved the earth to be round by cir- 
cumnavigation.” And then there is the 
school-book story of Columbus. But how 
absurd is all this! The persecution of 
Columbus an exhibition of religion fighting 
science! But Columbus himself was a de- 
voutly religious man. Hence the stimulus 
of all his actions. It was not the extension 
of science, but the glory of God and the ex- 
tension of Christ’s Kingdom, that roused 
his holy ambition to open the menia mundi, 
the walls of our Western world. He was a 
very different man from the recanting 
Italian dlwmineé, of whose quarrels with the 
priests we are so often told. He was a 
grand religious hero, and we may well 
doubt whether an age the chief character- 
istic of which was a Darwinian or Lucre- 


tian materialism would ever have produced 
him. 





TRUST. 
BY MRS. M. F. BUTTS, 


MAKE a little fence of trust 
Around to-day ; 

Fill the space with loving work, 
And therein stay. 





Look not through the sheltering bars 
Upon to-morrow. 

God will help thee bear what comes 
Of joy or sorrow. 
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BY JAMES REDPATH. 





THE INDEPENDENT had cause to say that 
Isaw ‘‘no hope for the Negro voter”; or, 
‘if there is any, it depends on the faithful- 
ness of the friends of the Negro. It con- 
sists in education and Christianization—a 
very slow process.” 

Yet THE INDEPENDENT is not a quite 
correct reporter of all my views; but of 
those views only that I had the space to 
state in my opening article. I never de- 
spair. The memories of Sojourner Truth 
and of Father Taylor, of my own life, and 
the history of our race forbid me to lose heart 
or hope, however desperate the situation of 
any outcast class may be, or however com- 
plex and perplexing the problem, or how 
powerful and embattled soever the forces 
to be met and the foes to be overcome. 

“‘ Frederick, is God dead?” asked Sojourn- 
er Truth; and she evoked the spirit of all 
the martyrs and all the holy crusaders 
of history by the simple question that she 
asked the greatest man of her race when 
he talked as if he despaired of success. 

I met Father Taylor one evening at a 
little party in Boston. I recall one sen- 
tence only that he uttered; but it has fired 
me a thousand times when the skies were 
dark and the battle seemed almost hopeless. 

‘«T met some Calvinistic friends the other 
night,” said that wonderful old man—one 
of the greatest characters I ever saw—‘‘ and 
they were talking of the depravity and sin 
of the world, in despair. ‘My friends,’ I 
said, ‘ when did you hear from Christ last?” 

And I recall my own life. I was a man 
in years when I walked on foot through 
the Southern Seaboard States to see with 
my own eyes what slavery was and to talk 
with the Negroes. I saw not the heavens 
opened, as the apostle did; but all the hells 
laid bare. And I heard this Petty Larceny 
organized into a social system called Chiv- 
alry; this sum of all villainies and crimes 





tine, however, would tolerate no such her- 


God; this hideous traffic in the flesh and 
blood of American men and women and 
children defended as “‘ our peculiar” and our 
‘domestic institutions.” Not here and there, 
now and then, by old folks wedded to the 
past, or by fanatics; but by all the leading 
statesmen of the party in power in the 
nation, by the majority of all the preachers 
in all the churches in the whole country, 
and by the voice of the press—through 
journals and books and song. And now? 
I shall see a whole generation disappear, if 
I live, before I reach the threescore and 
ten years that are given us to do battle in 
against the mighty in wrong-doing. And 
already I have seen slavery vanish and the 
slave in the National Congress, and even 
governing in every department in several 
great Southern states. Oh! no; I cannot 
despair. 

No man has any right to despair who has 
read history. The right has always had to 
fight its way against all ‘‘ the powers that 
be”; and it has always won. It has cons 
quered by the truth, and here rests my 
hope for the Negro. 

So we must look at the Negro as he is, 
before we shall ever be able to aid him. 
Sentimental abolitionism was well enough 
in its day; but Mississippi owes its present 
sad condition as much to sentimental abo- 
litionists as to fiendish Negro-haters, The 
blacks were ruined as good citizens by the 
chronic prattle about their rights, and they 
were never roused to a noble manhood by 
instructions as to their duties. 

Some late words of mine have caused so 
much comment that I wish to show that 
tlie views they state are of no recent origin. 
I battled with all my heart and soul and 
strength for the freedom of the Negro; 
not because he was a hero and a saint, but 
because he was a coward and not far 
removed froma brute. Slavery kept him 
in this sad state. To these facts I gave 
public expression fully twenty years ago. 
As soon as the Fifteenth Amendment was 
passed, I predicted that it would be the 
ruin of the integrity of the Republican 
party unless it should be accompanied by 
compulsory national education; because 
the blacks would all become Republicans 
of ‘‘the-party-right-or-wrong ” stripe, and 
the long tenure of power that this fact 
would give us would bring the great cor- 
porations and all the advocates of monoplies 
over to us, and thus the noble Republican 
party would be transformed, little by little, 
into the old Democratic organization— 
namely, a party of the very rich and the 
very poor. Well, how nearly have we 
escaped this peril? 

In January, 1863, I wrote a private letter 
to the chaplain of Col. Higginson’s South 
Carolina regiment of Negroes (Mr. Fow- 
ler) which expresses (albeit in language 
that differs in form, but not in spirit from 
what I should now employ) the opinions 
that I still entertain about the Negro and 
that I shall urge with all the zeal and power 
I can command as soon as the pending 
Presidential election is over. Let me quote 
a passage from it: 

«,)~«.. «Let me remind you of a truth 
that I have been taught by my long inter- 
course with the Negro: Mud is not manna. 
You know I persisted in thinking that it 
was, and became quite enthusiastic thereat, 
till I got my stomachful and returned to 
fact. Not to become disgusted (I like the 
Negro yet, and think he will be a great 
power in the world), but to remember that, 
although the rotting seed is surely on the 
road to make palatable viands, yet it needs 
very different treatment from what is given 
to refined flour, all ready for the cook. It 
needs to be kept under—not the heel of a 
selfish lord, but the kindly earth. Too 
much sun will destroy it and make it fit 
only for manure. Do not spoil these living 
seed that God has given you by teaching 
them that they are already our equals. 
Tell them the sad fact that they have been 
brutalized; that they are foul and base yet; 
that it will need years and years of constant 
and zealous effort in gaining knowledge, 
and, above all, in getting rid of their vices, 
before they can be worthy the name of 
freemen. Tell them about their lying, 
thieving, hypocrisy, filthiness, and lust. 
Teach them that they can never ‘get near 
the gates of Heaven’ until they tell the 
truth always, quit their stealing, give over 
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clean, and become morally pure. Do ‘all 
this very kindly; but not on your knees. 
Let them look up to you. Our civilization 
is too sacred a thing to be prostituted by 
putting its children on a level either with 
the slaveholder or (folks need to learn this 
now) the slave. Do not let your sympa- 
thies or your early ideas lead you away 
from the fact as it is: that both slave and 
slaveholder are brutal, and if either one or 
the other assert their equality they should 
be taught their place—kindly or sternly 
according. to their attitude. Do not plead 
as to equals, Fowler. Teach only. Keep 
the rightful position of a teacher.” 


That this advice was needed ic. history 
of South Carolina and of Mississippi has 
shown. I organized in Charleston, as soon 
as the city fell or, rather, rose into our 
hands, all the day schools for whites and 
blacks, night schools for adult colored 
people, a reading-room, militia companies, 
an orphan asylum, and Decoration Day. 
By and by I left. Demagogues came in, 
and established ‘‘ Union leagues,” and told 
the colored men that all they needed was 
to join them, and that the North would do 
anything and everything they wanted! The 
adult schools were abandoned; the reading- 
room was discontinued; luckily the orphan 
home was held up by Northern societies 
and then by the city or state governments; 
and Decoration Day would have been aban- 
doned if the heart of the North had not 
wrapped it round about and kept it alive. 
South Carolina to-day is further back than 
it was ten years ago. To be sure, colored 
men are in Congress—Robert Smalls, for 
example, who talks about ‘‘ naval reservoir,” 
instead of naval rendezvous, and about 
‘**sublime,” for ‘‘ blind ” advertising; and, to 
be sure, there are ex-slave legislators who 
move to strike out ‘‘ whereas,” because they 
don’t understand the meaning of it, and 
sell and buy black votes as shamelessly as 
their old masters bought and sold black 
babes. As a scheme of retribution, this 
is a success; but as a plan of republican 
government it is a failure. 

Wherein lies the remedy? 

First of all and above all, because essen- 
tial to any chance of applying a peaceful 
remedy, we must earnestly work for the 
success of the Republican candidates, both 
for Congress and the White House. A 
Democratic victory would be a national 
calamity. I do not speak as a partisan. I 
care nothing for parties or institutions, 
secular or sacred, excepting as they help 
to uplift the lower classes and the ignorant 
races. But, as I know that wherever the 
Southern Democracy has regained its old 
power education withers up under its evil 
eye, I do implore all the old friends of 
the Negro to enlist with all their old enthu- 
siasm in the pending campaign. 

Second, it lies in a practical enforcement 
of thf one luminous truth of the Cincinnati 
declaration of Republican principles: that 
‘*the United States is a Nation, not a 
League.” This is worth ten thousand times 
more than all the rest of the platform put to- 
gether. As long as we shrink back, like 
frightened children at a fancied specter, 
from the dread and ghastly phantom called 
State Rights just so long will it be safe for 
the Thugs of Mississippi, the human butch- 
ers of South Carolina, and the banditti of 
Louisiana to murder the black and white 
Republicans without fear of the National 
Government and without reproach from 
their own communities. We must enforce 
the truth by a system of compulsory edu- 
cation on black and white alike, disfran- 
chising every adult, without regard to 
race, who is not able to read and write. If 
we had adopted this policy ten years ago, 
every adult male in the South would have 
been able to read and write to-day. 

Last of -ll—perhaps most vital remedy 
of all—the North must be aroused to the 
fact that its duty to the Negro did not end, 
but began, with emancipation and epfran- 
chisement. The field Negroes have no idea 
of religion as civilized men understand it. 
Shouting, shrieking, falling.down in cata- 
leptic fits; going from the seat of the pen- 
itent to the bed of the next neighbor's wife 
and to the hen-roost of the next planter’s 
yard; listening to sermons tbat. bear the 
sane relation to expositions of the Christian 
faith that end-mea’s speeches bear to colle- 
giate oratory—frieads, Republicans, Amer- 


icans, let us empty our minds of cant and 
sentimental philanthropy, and learn that 
our black ward is in very truth a barbarian 
and needs our best efforts to uplift ‘him in 
the scale of civilization, and that it is not 
by denunciations even of the Mississippi 
assassins, but by earnest and vigilant efforts 
to educate him, that we shall ever be proud 
of him as a Republican citizen. 





FRAGMENTARY THOUGHTS. 


BY SAMUEL T. SPEAR, D.D 








THERE are several fragmentary thoughts 
floating around the school question whose 
dignity would not be very seriously com- 
promised if they were characterized as the 
odds and ends of the discussion. They do 
execution with some minds, and, hence, 
they are more or less used. The purpose of 
this article is to state some of these thoughts 
and estimate their logical worth. 

1. ‘‘ The legislation of the Bible and that 
of our civil and criminal code are in many 
respects analogous, and, hence, the former 
is so fara part of the latter.” It is true 
that many of the requirements and prohibi- 
tions of the Bible coincide, as to their 
subject-matter, with similar requirements 
and prohibitions in our legalsystem. Both 
alike forbid murder, theft, perjury, adul- 
tery, polygamy, and various other offenses; 
and both recognize and make permanent 
the marriage tie and prescribe like rules as 
to the rights and duties ot parents and 
children. The two systems of legislation 
contain much that is common to both. A 
similar fact appears in the laws of Great 
Britain when compared with those of this 
country, and, indeed, in the laws of all 
civilized nations, when compared with each 
other. The matters dealt with are similar, 
and, hence, it is not surprising that the legis- 
lation should be largely similar. 

What is surprising is the inference sought 
by some to be drawn from this fact. It 
does not follow, because two legislative 
systems are similar, that either isa part of 
the other. The vital element in every law 
is its authority, since without this there is 
no law; and it so happens that neither the 
laws of Great Britain nor those of the Bible, 
considered as a civil code, have any author- 
ity in this country. The former have no 
jurisdiction within the limits of the United 
States, and the latter have no jurisdiction 
except with the individual conscience, and 
with this the state does not concern itself. 
The Bible is not the constitution or the 
statute-book of any state in this Union; and 
the fact that a given act is forbidden by it 
is not recognized as a reason why it should 
be punished. No state undertakes to ex- 
ecute the laws of the Bible or any laws but 
itsown. Nothing is a part of its laws, or 
can be, except at made such by the state it- 
self, in the exercise of ts own sovereign 
power. It is, of course, no objection to a 
human law that it agrees with the divine 
law, but rather the highest possible recom- 
mendation; yet this does not confound the 
two systems, or make one a part of the other, 
or transfer their respective jurisdictions to 
each other. An actis not an offense against 
God because it is forbidden by human law, 
or an Offense against civil law because it is 
forbidden by the divine law. I it is for- 
bidden by both, then it has the double 
character of being a sin anda crime—an 
offense against two distinct systems of 
authority. With it asasin civil society has 
nothing todo. Its cognizance applies to it 
solely as a crime. 

2. “The civil institutions of this country 
are founded upon the Bible.” This is true 
in the sense that the influence of the Bible, 
in educating the people and in elevating and 
purifying their character, has contributed 
largely to the formation of these institu- 
tions. But the proposition is not true: in 
the sense that our legal system rests upon 
the authority of the Bible or that it has 
borrowed any part of its authority there- 
from. The Constitution of the United 
States and that of every state in the Union 
emphstically contradict the proposition, if 
taken in this sense. Our civil institutions 
bave but one basis of authority, and this 
is the authority of the people themselves. 
Millions of them believe and respect the 
Bible and worship the God therein revealed: 
but they have not built their governments 
upon its authority and do not propose to 
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their knowledge of its contents, they have 
been taught the great wisdom of establish- 
ing civil government on the foundation of 
human authority and confining its func- 
tions to the attainment of purely temporal 
ends; thus leaving questions pertaining to 
religion to be adjudicated in the court of 
the individual conscience, and not by civil 
tribunals. Had they built their govern- 
mental system upon the Bible, the Bible 
would have been its fundamental law, and 
the system itself would have been the legal 
instrumentality for its execution; and this 
would be religious despotism. There was 
much in the colonial legislation of this 
country that partook of this character; but 
ever since the Revolution it has been a 
paramount object with the American people 
to avoid such a result, and, indeed, to ren- 
der it constitutionally impossible. 

3. ‘The state has no right to deny the 
Word of God to the children in the public 
school.” Of course, the state has no such 
right in respect to children, or adults, in 
the public school or anywhere else. This, 
however, is not the question. The real 
question is this: Is it the duty of the state 
to supply the Word of God or to preach 
that Word to anybody or anywhere? Is it 
the duty of the state to print Bibles, or to 
distribute Bibles among the people, or to 
appoint and support Bible-readers for popu- 
lar instruction? If it is not, as our whole 
American system affirms, then, surely, the 
state does not deny the Word of God to any- 
body by not undertaking this work, or inter- 
fere with any man’s right or any child’s right 
in respect to the possession or use of this 
Word. The Bible is free, and the people 
are free to use it; and what the state does 
by not using it in the public school is sim- 
ply to decline any service in respect to the 
Bible. It lets the subject alone, and to call 
this a denial of the Word of God to anybody 
is a gross misuse of language. 

4, ‘‘The object of using the Bible in the 
public school is not to teach its religious 
dogmas, but its morals.” A serious difficulty 
with this idea we have in the fact that the 
dogmas and the morals go together as parts 
of one and the same system. Both imply 
inspiration, and, hence, both alike claim to 
rest upon the authority of God. The Bible 
isa book of divine morals, as well as of 
divine doctrines; and when these morals are 
taught as the morals of the Bible, whether 
in the public school or the Christian pulpit, 
a very practical and important part of Bible 
religion is taught. We concede their great 
value, as we do that of the doctrines, and 
would just as soon use the Bible in the 
public school to teach the one as we would 
to teach the other. They are so inseparable 
that neither is properly taught without the 
other To ¢each the precepts of Christ, 
while ignoring the doctrine of his person 
as the Son of God and the Saviour of the 
world, would not half teach these precepts. 
The same would be true of an attempt to 
teach the precepts of the apostles, while 
disregarding their commission as inspired 
men, speaking and writing in the name and 
by the authority of God. The source of 
these precepts constitutes a most vital part 
of their power. They are precepts in vir- 
tue of this fact, and not merely ideas or 
maxims. ‘‘Thus saith the Lord” stands 
behind the whole of them. 

The real trouble in using the Bible to 
teach either its doctrines or its morals in 
the public school is precisely what it 
would bein using the Westminster Cate- 
chism for the same purpose. The Jaws of 
this country do not establish the divine 
authority of either. Neither has any au- 
thority before the law. And if the morals 
of the Bible are to be taught in the public 
school by using it for this purpose, and 
taught as divene morals, as they should be, 
if taught at all, then the state will be en- 
gaged in the business of religious propa- 
gandism at the public expense, and that. 
too, as really as if Dwight’s system of 
theology were thus taught or if the state 
did the same thing in the Christian pulpit 
on the Sabbath Day. Wedo not escape 
this result by talking about the morals of 


It is the divine book in the faith ofthe 
Christian; and those who insist upon its 
use in the public school expect and mean 
that it shall go there in this character. The 
Bible cannot go anywhere in its true charac- 





ter without bearing upon its face the stamp 


the Bible iti distinction from its doctrines, | 
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of being a religious book; and it cannot be 
used according to its own design without 
being used to teach religion, and that, too, 
whether the use respects its doctrines or 


its morals. Those who would use it ip 
the public school for its morals, but not 
for its doctrines, not only seek to divorce 
what is inseparably united, but are in 
consistent with themselves. 

5 ‘‘ But did not our Puritan Fathers make 
the Bible a part of their school system?” 
Yes, they did, asa general fact; and they 
added the Westminster Catechism to it, 
They did not stop here, since they made 
Puritan Christianity a part of their civil 
system and taxed the people for its sup- 
port. They did not stop even here, since 
in some instances they actually became 
persecutors. The old-fashioned New En. 
gland Puritan public school, sometimes re- 
ferred to as if it were a good precedent for 
this age, belonged to a dispensation that 
hung witch, that whipped Quakers from 
town to town, and made Roger Williams 
an exile from his home. It suited an age 
in which the doctrine of religious liberty 
for ali the people was not understood. 
New England now, by her state constitu- 
tions, repudiates many things which she 
then did. Wedo not mean to disparage 
the Puritan Fathers. They were stern, 
staunch, and in the main good men; but to 
glorify their mistakes or seek to make these 
mistakes precedents for this age or for any 
age is a species of vencration for antiquity 
from which we beg to be excused. The 
New England public school during the 
colonial period, and even for some time 
after the Revolution, was as distinct an ex- 
ample of a legally-preferred religion as was 
ever witnessed on the face of the earth. 
We admit the facts of history on this sub- 
ject; but we wholly deny their authority 
as precedents. 

6. ‘(Is not this a Christian country?” Yes, 
it is, if you mean that Christianity is the 
eligion which has the greatest prevalence 
among the people aud exerts far the great- 
est influence upon their thoughts, habits, 
and usages, and in this way reaches and 
affects the policy of the state in its legal 
operations. No, it is not, if you mean that 
the state has adopted Christianity, or 
clothed it with any civil power, or given ‘ 
legal preference over any other religion. 
Christianity, as a system of religion re- 
vealed in the Bible, has no more authority 
over the body politic in its organic charac- 
ter, or through the body politic over the 
people, than the poetry of Virgil or Homer 
or the sacred books of the heathen. The 
state does not know it as a law for any- 
body.. It is known as such only by in- 
dividuals and the state very wisely leaves 
them to judge of its claims upon their own 
responsibility. Any inference in respect to 
the public school that rests upon the as- 
sumption that Christianity is tpso fucto a 
part of our legal system, and that in this 
sense this is a Christian country, resis upon 
a false premise. 

7. ‘But isnot this a Protestant country?” 
Yes, it is, if you mean that Christians 
form the majority of religionists, and that 
Protestants form the majority of Christians. 
No, it is not, if you mean that the state bas 
set its seal to Protestantism, in distinction 
from Catholicism or any other type or form 
of religion, or that the government of the 
country is Protestant. If we except the 
Protestant office-holding test of New Hamp- 
shire, no such governmental fact exista it 
the United States. The people as citizens 
stand on an equal footing, no matter what 
may be their. religion. It is one of the 
glories of our pohtical system that this is 
not a Protestant country in any sense that 
legally discriminates between citizens ot 
religious grounds. The world has had 
quite enough of that kind of Protestantism. 

8. ‘‘ These Catholics who are making s0 
much disturbance about the public school, 
being largely of foreign birth, are mere in 
terlopers.” This is simply an appeal to 
anti-Catholic prejudice, as anti-American 
as it is bigoted and ignorant, It may be 
well to remember that our Protestant an 
cestors were all of them a set of interlopers 
The Puritans were interlopers. The whole 
people of the United States, with the ex- 
ception of the Indians, are either interlopers 
or the descendants of interlopers. A great 
and powerful nation started with interlop- 
ing, and interloping has been one of the 
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elements of its rapid increase. It is a 
fundamental article of our political faith 
that this country, on all its sides, should be 
open to the ingress of peaceable interlopers, 
whether black or white, in whatever clime 
born, and bringing with them whatever re- 
ligion; that all these interlopers may become 
citizens of the United States by naturaliza- 
tion; that, being such, they are citizens of 
the state in which they reside; and that, 
possessing this double citizenship, they are 
entitled to all its privileges and immunities 
as perfectly as if they had been native-born 
for adozen generations. Our political sys- 
tem, With the single exception of eligibility 
to the presidency of the United States, makes 
no distinction between a naturalized and a 
native-born citizen. 

The Fourteenth Amendment to the Con- 
stitution expressly says that ‘‘all persons 
born or naturalized in the United States 
and subject to the jurisdiction theredéf are 
citizens of the United States and of the 
state wherein they reside.” Their rights as 
citizens, whether such by birth or by natu- 
ralization, do not depend upon their religion, 
whether Protestant or Catholic. The Cath- 
olic has just as many rights as the Protest- 
ant, and no more; and the Protestant has 
just as many rights as the Catholic, and no 
more. No class has any monopoly of these 
rights, whether home or foreign-born, 





whether of this orthat religious faith. That 
is not a true American head or heart that 
fails to recognize and cordially accept this 
principle. Our constitutions and laws do 
not abridge the religious liberty of anybody 
and have no prejudices or spleen against 
the religion of anybody and no partiality for 
the religion of anybody. They would not 
utter a word of complaint if the Pope and 
his whole College of Cardinals were to come 
to these shores, and here do their best to 
propagate Roman Catholicism by methods 
that lie within the limits of law. 

9. *‘But men have no business to be 
superstitious Catholics, and especially to be 
Infidels, Rationalists, and Free Thinkers; 
and, if they will be such, then let them take 
the back seat in the synagogue of citizen- 
ship.” So you say; but, unfortunately for 
the saying, the American people, expressing 
their judgment through legal methods, do 
not agree with you. Their theory is that 
whether a man shall be a Catholic or a 
Protestant or an Infidel is, as between him 
and civil society, his on business and the 
business of nobody else. If he chooses to 
be a fool, in the religious sense, then civil 
society will let him be a fool, and afford 
him the same protection that it would if he 
were religiously wise. All questions be- 
tween him and God it leaves for him to 
settle. 

10. ‘‘ Would you ezpel the Bible from the 
public school, and thus perpetrate an out- 
rage upon the Sacred Book?” There is a 
kind of argument which logicians call 
argumentum ad reverentiam, or an appeal 
to the feeling of reverence as the means of 
carrying a point with any one who has the 
feeling. This is precisely the import of 
the above question. 

We answer the question candidly by say 
ing that, with a profound respect for the 
Bible and a firm belief in its divine author- 
ity, there are, nevertheless, a great many 
uses to which we would not apply the book. 

Ve would not consult it in solving a 
question of constitutional law, or in settling 
a problem in mathematics, or in determin- 
ing the character and cure of diseases, or 
in deciding which is the best currency sys- 
tem, or in trying to find out how one could 
raise the largest crop from an acre of land, 
or in laying a plan for building a cotton 
factory. A man would be simply a fool 
who should seek these kinds of information 
in the Sacred Scriptures. They are not a 
cyclopedia of universal knowledge, and it 
is no disrespect to them not to use them 
where they should not be used. We object 
to their use in the public school, not for the 
want of faith in their doctrines or for the 
want of reverence for their sacred character; 
but because the school in question is a civil 
institution of the state, supported at the 
general expense by compulsory taxation, 
and because the propagation of religion is 
not a proper function of the state. 

For this reason we would not use the 
Bible in the public school; and wherever it 
is thus used we would discontinue that use 

-not because the Catholic demands the dis 


continuance, but because it is not the 
business of the state to teach religion in 
any form and because an American state 
cannot do so without contradicting one of 
the first principles of our system of govern- 
ment. This clamor about the irreverence 
of not thus using the Bible is but a weak 
and foolish bluster of words, that with no 
sensible man will take the place of argu- 
ment. The question is not at all one of 
reverence for the Bible, and not whether it 
be true; but whether an American state, in 
consistency with its own organic life and 
the principles that ought to rule in the con- 
struction of every civil government, can at 
at the public expense embark in the work 
of religious instruction and worship. This 
is the question, and in respect to it our 
answer is an unqualified negative. Any 
appeal here to’mere sentiment, as the means 
of supplying the lack of brains or to sub- 
stitute sentiment for brains, poorly befits 
the question, furnishes no rule for deciding 
it, and is not worthy of any one who means 
fairly and squarely to meet the issue. It 
may be a mere trick played upon human 
weakness. 

Such are some exampless of thought that 
here and there shoot themselves into the 
discussion of the school question, which 
we have called frgamentary thoughts for 
the want of a better title. Their most 


reading he prefaced his discourse. Only 
fragments of it floated down, like the gentle 
drifting of leaves on the placid surface of 
my particular lake. 

‘«The beauty of Israel is slain upon thy 
high places. How are the mighty fallen! 
“From the blood of the slain, from the 
fat of the mighty, the bow of Jonathan 
turned not back and the sword of Saul re- 
turned not empty. 

‘‘Saul and Jonathan were lovely and 
pleasant in their lives, and in their death 
they were not divided. They were swifter 
than eagles, they were stronger than lions. 
_, “How are the mighty fallen and the 
weapons of war perished!” 

Over my desk has hung for a long time 
the beard of a buffalo, a votive offering to 
Diana, whose bust stands above, and a 
souvenir of an exciting chase upon the 
Plains, which taught me what a delightful 
girl this same goddess of hunting was, Six 
years ago the trophy was won in a hunt 
made by a little band of excursionists. It 
was a novel experience to the feminine 
portion of the party—the wordless, breath- 
less charge over the crisp brown prairie 
the copper sun seemingly joining us in the 
dizzying gallop; the air, faint and warm 
when we stood still, now sharp and intox- 
icating; the thrill in our own tight-drawn 
nerves, sympathetic to that which quivered 
in every straining fiber of our racing 
horses; the rapid shots and loud ‘‘ Ah! ha!” 





conspicuous feature consists in the fact 
that they either wholly ignore the character 
of our governmental system or assign to it 
a false character, They spring either from 
religious zeal, not well directed, or from 
bigotry, which in its very nature is almost 
sure to be wrongly directed. They are 
anything but safe guides in ascertaining the 
true solution of the school question. 





MY GRIEFS. 


BY M. E. BLAKE. 





I HAVE a grief against the radiant day, 
In that it fails to shine 
On those dear eyes of mine 
That used to greetits coming. Far away 
They lie, close shut in shadows cold and 
gray. 


I have a grief against the silent night, 
In that it fails to rest, 
Close folded on its breast, 
The little feet I loved, whose echo light 
Made all the dreams that filled my future 
bright. 


I have a grief against the smiling earth, 
Because within its round 
My little hearts have found 

But wee, wee graves ; while I, who gave them 


birth, 
Stand lonely, weeping by my darkened 
hearth. 
* * * * * * 


“O torn spirit! tried and troubled soul !”’ 
Methought a voice replied, 
‘* God’s Heaven is fair and wide. 
With one glad bound, for earth’s poor, 


“ Pair on the shining hills of Paradise 
The wee feet rest and play, 


His leadings not in vain. 
Thive is not loss, but gain. 


find. 


Boston, MASS., March, 1876. 





A REMINISCENCE. 


BY LIZZIE W. CHAMPNEY. 








Tne faint midsummer air stood in little 
stagnant pools in each of the high, square 
pews in which we were simmering, as in 
the separate compartments of a warm 
aquarium; the sluggish eddies circulated 
by the fin-like movement of the palm-leaves 
in one tank creating no ripples in the abso- 
lute stillness of the next. I think we all 
paid scant attention to the words of the 
little man whose bald head just overtopped 
the dusty velvet cushions which surmount- 
ed a pulpit calculated to remind the Sunday- 
school of the Tower of Babel. Our minds 
were too full of a new horror to take in 


Life, Love, and Joy thy new-born angels 


All Heaven rejoices !,Thou alone art blind!” 


of the hunters which greeted each one that 
told; the huge buffalo charging their pur- 


rested down upon it. From sunset t 
moonrise the favorite amusement was horse- 
back riding. The mounts were excellent, 
the officers dashing riders, several of whom 
showed us cups and spurs and silver- 
handled whips, manufactured by Ball & 
Black, and won at hurdle and other races, 
under the auspices of jockey clubs, in 
various parts of the Union. Later still, as 
the stars came out, a bonfire was lighted 
before the General’s principal tent, the 
band stationing themselves near it and 
playing until a late hour, while slowly 
promenading on the plateau the gay uni- 
forms and white dresses passed from the 
vivid illumination of the camp-fire to the 
pure, broad starlight, and on to the quiver- 
ing shadows of the elms—from light to 
shadow, and from shadow back to light. 
Tasked myself to what this remarkable 
social atmosphere was due. What influ- 
ence it was that held a band of men, hun- 
dreds of miles from the restraints of civil 
ized life, up toits highest requirements of 
decorum and polite intercourse. How was 
it that there was such perfect freedom 
and safety for sweet-faced young girls, 
with long golden braids or flying chestnut 
curls, and souls as pure as their broad fore- 
heads, in such surroundiugs. I found my 
reply in Mrs. Custer. It was her presence 
alone that made all this possible. She fol- 
lowed the General through all his cam- 
paigns, her constant aim being to make life 





suers or standing sullenly at bay, pawing 
up the earth with their hoofs, receiving 
shot after shot with sublime indifference, 
and finally kneeling down to die; over and 
above all the ever-present sense of insecur- 
ity, without the slightest element of fear in 
it, giving to everything an insane fascin- 
ation absolutely indescribable. 

All through the sermon last Sunday I 
was reliving this hunt and the delightful 
visit which we, the guests of General and 
Mrs. Custer, paid at Camp Sturgis, three 
miles from Fort Hayes. In this picturesque 
spot, under the giant elms which border one 
of the tributaries of the Smoky, the Seventh 
Cavalry were then encamped. 1 remember 
thinking, as I reclined in my luxurious 
camp-chair, chatting with our gallant host 
and his charming wife, looking up now and 
then to catch vistas through the interlacing 
boughs of white tents, prancing horses, 
gay uniforms, and the flash of sabers, that, 
after all, it was very unlike my precon- 
ceived notions of military life. To be sure, 
the background was that of a dress parade; 
but here, in the immediate foreground, all 
the surroundings suggested a refined and 
wealthy home. lEach of the different 
apartments of an ordinary house was re- 
placed by a separate tent. In one, upona 
table, covered with snowy damask, an or- 
derly was laying the silver service. In 
another, a large Sibly, ‘‘the reception 
tent,” were scattered upon couches and on 


meager dole, the floor gay-colored rugs, tawny lion-skins, 
Thy little hearts have won and grasped the | and snowy-furred mountain-wolf robes. 
whole.”’ 


The walls were hung with hunting trophies 
and Indian curiosities; but the tables were 
covered with the latest American and En- 


In light and love alway ; glish magazine literature. The tent was 
And God’s great glory lights the wakened | @ Yreading-room, freely shared by the 
eyes, officers of the regiment. Several of 
Beyond the shadows of our darker skies.” the officers were married, their 
‘Look up! Look up! God’s ways are ever attes seers biier ene ict ra a 
kind Some of them had sisters visiting them. 


They dropped in in aninformal way during 
the afternoon to spend an hour among the 
books and papers. The General’s pack of 
shaggy Scotch stag-hounds, presented to 
him by an English nobleman who once 
shared his hospitality upon the Plains, laid 
their deep mouths (the only canine jaws 
powerful enough to grapple with the 
buffalo) familiarly on the delicate fabrics 
of the ladies’ dresses, the action telling how 


perfectly accustomed they were to such 
society. The dogs were all appropriately 
named. I can recall now only Blucher, 
Turf, Field, and Farm (the latter, I regret 
to say, not quite as handsome a fellow as 
the rest), Duke and Duchess, and two white 
grayhounds, of exquisite shape, called Frolic 
and Flirt. Just outside the camp we heard 
the click of croquet-mallets and balls, that 
had been brought hundreds of miles in a 
‘*prairie-schooner,” or army-wagon, and 
were now being used upon a level field, 
covered with stunted brown grass, which 
stretched away on every side with no limit, 








much more than the chapter with whose 


until the orange-lined cupola of the heavens 


pleasant for her husband and for his com- 
mand. General Custer’s officers were re- 
markably attached to him; toa man they 
revered and admired his wife. She was 
with him not only in the idleness of sum- 
mer camp-life, when the days passed in a 
dolce far niente resembling a holiday pic- 
nic; but in ruder and more dangerous enter- 
prises she was, as far as he would permit, 
his constant companion. In response to 
the bugle-call ‘‘ Boots and saddles,” given 
at any time of the night and announcing a 
sudden mount and forced march, she need- 
ed only five minutes for the completion of 
her toilet. Eight minutes included the lux- 
ury of a bath. 

As I looked at this cultivated and re- 
markable little lady, so quietly unassum- 
ing, who 





“walked within a heated glare, 
Her presence making cooler air,” 


I did not wonder at the frankly-expressed 
opinion of one of the General’s staff, a gen- 
tleman whose high social opportunities and 
education had never conquered his national 
brogue, and who was suspected of exag- 
gerating it, out of patriotic pride; who pre- 
ferred conversing with Mrs. Custer to 
dancing attendance on the young girls, and 
defended his preference thus: 

‘‘T don’t loike young leddies; they are so 
tbrifling and frivolous. I prefer the so- 
coiety of merried women.” 

General Custer’s staff was a peculiarly 
cosmopolitan one. It contained represent- 
atives from many of the European nations. 
Colonel Cooke was the grandson of an 
English lord. He was a magnificently- 
handsome man, though a trifle of an ex- 
quisite, realizing the description of an En- 
glish officer given by the author of “‘ Under 
Two Flags.” He was graceful in figure, 
with most expressive dark eyes, a delicately- 
aquiline nose, and chestnut side-whiskers 
over a foot in length. In reference to his 
English nationality and his popularity as a 
lady’s man, the Colonel had received the 
sobriquet of ‘‘The Queen’s Own,” an ap- 
pellation to which he was in no way averse, 
but always received with a gratified smile. 
Captain De Rudio was an Italian, with a 
complicated political history, full of plots 
and intrigues, condemnation to death and 
hairbreadth escapes from French and Ital- 
ian despotism. His wife, a quiet English 
lady, interested us much; and it was alto- 
gether delightful to hear him descant on 
liberrté, ‘‘ The country,” he would say, in his 
delicious broken English—‘‘ the country is 
nothing. It is ze principle!” Colonel 
Keogh, of Irish birth, had served before our 
war as one of the Papal Guards. Lieutenant 
Mathey wasa Frenchman. Taciturn Captain 
McIntosh, with the sad, expressive face and 
the rare intelligence, had a dash of Indian 
blood in his veins. The most representative 
American was, perhaps, Colonel Tom Cus- 
ter, in his buckskin suit, broad-brimmed 
hat, and crimson necktie, with long, flut- 
tering ends--gallant’ Colonel Tom, wha 
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possessed more medals for rebel flags taken 
in our late war than any man in his depart- 
ment. Of the other officers, with whom I 
had not the pleasure of a personal acquaint- 
ance, I heard so much to interest me that I 
started, as their names were read in the 
long death-roll, as though they had been 
old friends. That long death-roll—over 
three hundred men! No one, of those who 
entered the battle, left to tell the story of 
the massacre! All dead—no wounded; for 
after the battle the squaws swarmed upon 
the field to crush the skulls of those in 
whom life was not already extinct with 
stone mallets. 

The only refugee, Curly, the Crow scout, 
tells us that, as he fled, he saw the ‘‘ Queen’s 
Own,” the last man standing upon that field 
of death. It must have been a magnificent 
sight; for he had the reputation of being a 
fierce fighter and an expert in saber-exer- 
cise. The next we hear of him is that his 
body was-found beside that of Custer’s, the 
most horribly mutilated upon the field. 
The Indians had literally carved the flesh 
from his face, in order to possess them- 
selves of his handsome beard. At Custer’s 
feet lay sturdy Colonel Keogh, faithful 
unto death, and near by dashing Colonel 
Tom. 

George AnmsTRONG Custer (rightly so 
named), as 





“ stark and cold 

Among thy fallen braves thou liest,” 
we know that, if the manner of thy death 
could have been left to thee, thou wouldst 
have chosen this. 

Of the central figure in this tragedy I 
have scarcely spoken. There is no need; 
the papers are filled with his name and he 
is beyond the reach of our praise or criti- 
cism. Stedman, it seems to me, has spoken 
best of all. Certainly nothing could be 
more aptly or finely descriptive of his per- 
sonal appearance than the words: 

* Young lion of the plain, 
Thou of the tawny mane!” 

It was of Mrs. Custer that I felt I must 
speak to you to-day—one of the most 
earnest and lovely characters that has ever 
graced the army with its presence. Be 
comforted, sad heart, in your sudden and 
terrible bereavement. You have our ten- 
derest sympathy. Living, you filled the 
lives of these fallen heroes, which might 
else have been dark enough, God knows, 
with Heaven’s own sunlight. The surgeon 
and the chaplain testify to your earnest 
work and co-operation with them; but the 
mission peculiarly your own was more ef- 
fective than either of theirs. Young lads, 
fresh from West Point and Eastern homes, 
found, instead of the expected license of the 
Far West, arestraining and refining influ- 
ence such as they had been accustomed to 
at home, and it was their own fault and a 
dirgct running counter to public sentiment 
if they went wrong sooner here than in the 
East. Death is in the world. It matters 
little to each of us whether he take us away 
singly and quietly or in one appalling har- 
vest. What if the life is short, if it has 
been high in purpose and happy while it 
lasted. To make such the lives of all whom 
she came in contact was Mrs. Custer’s aim. 
Eternity alone can sum up the results. 





ANTITHESES. 





BY A, L, KINKEAD, 
AwN old man sat beneath a tree, 
An elf-like child upon his knee. 


The winds rushed down the mountain-side, 
The winds on which the furies ride. 


They caught the dead leaves from the ground 
And tossed them round and round and round ; 


Then dropped them down and sped away, 
With other work-worn leaves to play. 


Forgetful of the little elf, 
The old man murmured to himself: 


‘A life flits in; that life flits out 
While frisky winds toss leaves about.” 


The child glanced up in quick surprise, 
With wonder looking from her eyes. 


“1 thought it was a long, long way 
Till my brown hair should turn to gray.” 


He wept, because his life was gone ; 
And she, because of age anon, 








Ti E INDEPENDENT. 


Science. 


BOTANY OF THE EXPOSITION. 


BY THOMAS MEEHAN. 


Many have, no doubt, noted the Lichenoid 
fungi growing from trees, and which, proceed- 
ing layer by layer, at length take the form of 
brackets or of irregular carvings in old oak 
wood. There is in the Agricultural Hall a curi- 
ous article, evidently of this class, exhibited in 
the African Portuguese department. It is about 
two feet high and perhaps two feet across the 
top, spreading from a central foot by irregular 
thick branchlets into a sort of goblet form. 
From the ends or knobs of these branchlets 
long strips of some liliaceous leaves seem to 
spring. How these strips are fixed in is a mys- 
tery tome. I understand it is presented to the 
spectator as a regular normal growth. I sus- 
pect the strips are fastened on during the 
growth of the Polypore, which throws its sub- 
stance over and closely grasps the ends. I 
have no doubt it is all easy enough when under- 
stood. I may some day before the Exhibition 
closes ; but, in the meantime, it is worth a look 
from the botanically curious. While here, let 
no one miss seeing a piece of wood of the Her- 
miniera elaphrarylon, which is, perhaps, the 
lightest wood in the world. The section is about 
two feet six inches wide, and perhaps six 
inches thick, and yet does not probably weigh a 
quarter of a pound. It must be also a won- 
derfully fast grower, for the annual rings are in 
some cases two inches thick and none of them 
less than half an inch. The whole mass scarce- 
iy shows any medullary rays; but looks like an 
immense chunk of pith, were it not for the con- 
centric annual lines. It is a leguminous plant, 
related closely, though not immediately, to 
our well-known yellow locust (Robinia pseud- 
acacia), also.a very rapid grower. But, while 
that produces one of the hardest woods known, 
this, its second cousin, is perhaps the softest. 
It is strange to find such vagaries in Nature. 
Our paper-men are on the lookout for new 
soft, white-wooded trees, to take the place of 
the poplar, growing scarce. Perhaps this 
Angolan might flourish in the extreme 
South. Among the collection of woods in 
which is this there is one of the most 
beautiful woods I have ever seen. Its 
vernacular name is ‘‘Seccao,’’ but its bo- 
tanical relationship I have not been able to 
trace. A vertical section has a mahogany look; 
but it has numerous fine white pencilings, which 
a lens shows to be cavities lined by loose mem- 
brane. Every nation exhibits its woods, till one 
is quite overwhelmed by the immense profusion. 
It is something of a relief to turn to the exhibit 
of castor-oil beans that St. Thomas makes. 
We are apt to look on a castor-oil bean as a 
‘‘bean,’? and nothing more. Who would sup- 
pose there could be sixteen varieties of them ? 
And yet why not in these beans as well as in the 
garden or any other bean? And twelve kinds 
of sorghum too! It is strange how some of 
these things run off easily into variations, while 
others seem to hold fast to one almost unchange- 
able form. There is the olive, the ofl of which 
the ‘“‘old country ’’ of Portugal exhibits in over 
a thousand bottles, mostly by different exhib- 
itors ; and yet I have looked through the whole 
exhibition, so far, in vain, for traces of 
more than one single kind. And this, too, 
in the face of so many ages of cultivation. 
After all, Nature’s incongruities find a coun- 
terpart in the works of man. What is more in- 
appropos than to see turbaned Turks selling 
to Christians at the American Centennial 
crosses and other ‘‘ Giourish ”’ relics made from 
the olive trees that grow about the holy places 
near Jerusalem ? 

The Canadians made a beautiful exhibit of 
small fruits here recently. Itis seldom that 
we find much of novelty to a botanist in mere 
pomological exhibits; but this one was re- 
markable for some hybrid raspberries and 
gooseberries—the results of the hybridization 
giving us glimpses of some new facts in rela- 
tion to the inner working of plant-life. To 
some extent it is now known that hybrids are 
not sterile, as we all used to think, not so many 
years ago; but many first-class botanists still 
work after the old faith, Mr, Arnold, of Paris, in 
this collection shows the result of some exper- 
iments which would upset the old notion, if it 
were not already broken down. He first obtained 
ahybrid between Rubus Idaeus (the European red 
raspberry) and Rubus occidentalis (the Ameri- 
can thimbleberry). This is by no means a near 
relationship. But the progeny of this wide 
intermixture is not sterile. He has some supe- 
rior varieties, pomologically speaking, from 
what in the olden times would have been 
classed as a mule. Then another rather novel 
point has been elucidated by Mr. W. Saunders, 
of London, Ont., and illustrated by specimens 
in the same collection. It is often thought 
that a hybrid is an exact mean between two 
parents in all its characters, just as if we were 
thinking of life as a mere chemical problem. 
We take water, and find it consists of just so 
many parts of hydrogen and so many of nitro- 








gen, and we always look for just the same pro- 
portions in water at any time. Carrying this 
idea into plant-life, if we fertilize the seed-ves- 
sel of a round-leaved plant with the pollen of a 
linear-leaved one, we may expect an ovate; 
and the result of such a process, no matter 
how often repeated, should always give 
the same hybrid results. But it is not 
so, and it illustrates the vast difference be- 
tween life and mere chemical power. New 
characters appear in the progeny that had no 
existence in the parents and the results of the 
same mixture are never the same. Mr. Saun- 
ders effected a cross between the fibes Gros- 
sularia (the so-called ‘‘ English gooseberry’’) 
and our native Ribes Cynobasti. The variety of 
the English was the Red Warrington, a very 
hairy-fruited kind. The American is also 
coarsely hairy. But the progeny, though some- 
what intermediate in size, was quite smooth. 
This, after all, is but the absence of a charac- 
ter, and not the creation of a new one; and yet 
it is in a sense a new condition, and not an in- 
termediate between old ones. 

While the Asiatics are ‘‘experimenting”’ 
on us with willow, buckthorn, and other arti- 
cles, in the name of tea, the Brazilians profess 
to have found a plant which the people are 
willing to accept as a complete substitute, and 
accounts are given, with the exhibit of enor- 
mous quantities sold. This is a species 
of holly (lex Paraguayensis). There seems 
to be no doubt but that large quan- 
tities are grown and used, and that ‘‘Mate”’ 
(this is the vernacular) is destined to occupy a 
high place among Brazilian industries. Has 
any one ever tried the young leaves of our 
holly (Ilex opaca)? Perhaps the leaves of some 
of the species of Prinos would make good tea, 
We might as well “‘ experiment’ for curselves 
as allow foreigners to do it for us. Most of 
us have learned of late years of the remarkable 
similiarity between the flora of the Atlantic 
portion of the United States and that of 
Japan. It may not be generally known that 
our fox-grape (Vitis Labrusca) is one of these 
connecting links. The Japanese have some on 
exhibition in spirits. They seem identical with 
our own. It revives the question of the origin 
of the cultivated European grape, which has 
never been found wild. I have evidence that 
the same or a very similar kind grows wild in 
Italy. It was no doubt this wild kind which 
Virgil and other Roman writers called ‘ La- 
brusea,’”? and not a wild flower, as mod- 
ern botanists think. And no doubt the 
ereat Linneus was aware of this fact, 
and named our plant Vitis Labrusca for 
this reason, and not from a mere fancy. 
After all, Regel may be right, who, as was 
alluded to in your scientific notes of last year, 
believes the American grape the great original 
of Europe’s royal fruit, and the probability that 
this isa fact will stimulate our grape improvers 
to greater exertions. 

The Japanese have also persimmons here, 
double the size of ours—indeed, four inches 
across ; and there is a delicious apple of the 
Siberian class, apparently, judging by its long, 
slender stems, which they call Pyrus Ring. 


SS — 


...-A eurfous note has recently been com- 
municated to the Medico-Psychological Society 
of Paris, by Dr. Ponza, physician in the lunatic 
asylum of Alessandria, in Italy. It refers to 
the effects of color on mental disease. The 
following are examples of facts cited: A taci- 
turn and melancholy lunatic, who rarely ate of 
his own accord, was made to lie down in aroom 
with red glass windows and with the walls 
painted red. In three hours he was lively and 
gay and asked for food. Another patient was 
accustomed to pass the day with his hands con- 
tracted over his mouth, to keep out the poi- 
soned air. He lay down for a time in the same 
red room. The following day he ate heartily, 
and from that time forth was cured. A violent 
maniac, for whoin a straight-jacket was neces- 
sary, was kept in a room with blue glass and 
walls, andin an hourhe was muchcalmer. An- 
other mad person was cured by being kept in a 
violet room. Dr. Ponza considers the treat- 
ment might be applied in various cases of nerve 
disease, such as chorea, hysteria, epilepsy, etc.; 
and he thinks the violet color adapted to give 
the best results. It is known to have a very 
marked influence on animals and plants. The 
former fatten rapidly in violet light and plarts 
under a cover of violet glass grow with un- 
wonted vigor. Following P. Secchi’s advice, 
Dr. Ponza constructs his colored chambers 
with an eastern or southern exposure. 


....Experiments have lately been made in 
Paris on the lighting of the large halls of rail- 
way stations by means of Gramme’s magneto- 
electric machines. From the numerical re- 
sults tabalated (Comptes Rendus) M. Tresca’s 
observation is confirmed that the force necessary 
to produce a unit of electric light on 100 Car- 
cel burners increases very quickly as the total 
quantity of light diminishes. The force neces- 
sary to cause the formation of the voltaic are 
is about 10 per cent. greater than when the 
earbon-points are in contact. A little more 
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than with those of 0.007m. The force varies 
little with the types of 50, 100, or 150 burners, 
Comparing the expense of electric ligh 
with that of gas lighting, the formeris showy 
to be only about a fifth or a seventh of the 
latter. In stations lighted by one electric lamp 
the shadows that were cast were observed to be 
troublesome, and it is recommended that there 
should in most cases be two lamps, which 
may lessen each other’s shadows. To avoid the 
dazzling effect, the voltaic arc is inclosed in a 
globe of white ground-glass, The rays passing 
upward are returned by a reflector. 


Biblical Research, 


We do not know that it has been an. 
nounced very publicly that at Kouklia, in Cy. 
prus, a village on the site of Old Paphos, the 
ruins of the great Temple of Venus were some 
time ago discovered by Gen. Di Cesnola. Ag 
the ruins are far too extensive to be excavated 
by any one of even very large private means, 
it still remains a secret what lies beneath the 
ground. The ruins are on high ground, about 
half an hour’s ride from the sea, nearly in 
sight of the harbor of Old Paphos and of the 
ruins of the shrine built to commemorate the 
landing of Venus, after she rose from the sea, 
As the temple underwent various catastrophes 
at various times, it is hardly to be expected 
that the treasures of gold and silver and sculp- 
ture which we know were deposited there in 
the palmy days of Greece are still to be found, 
The inner building, or the temple proper, how- 
ever, can be accurately traced, as every one of 
the four corners is standing yet. The temple 
proper is about eighty paces square. Some of 
the doors or gates are still traceable; but the 
houses of Kouklia are built in such a manner 
as to hide some of the old wall. The outer 
building can also be traced with certainty, and 
it is an enclosure six hundred and ninety feet 
square. It appears at the first glance that the 
wall of the present ruin was built of stones of 
an older building; and not the least curious 
thing observable in that respect is the fact that 
the stones bored through from end to 
end with a large hole, doubtless for the 
purpose of the speaking-tube of the oracle, are 
now built into the wall without any reference 
to these holes. These holes, or oracle speaking- 
tubes, are about four inches in diameter, and in 
certain places, as the stones show, must have 
passed around acorner. By means of them the 
priest might be a long distance away from the 
place where the oracle gave forth its utterances 
to the air. A few slight excavations have dis- 
closed beautiful Greek mosaic pavements and 
other relics of a departed glory ; but the great 
temple, like the theater at Ephesus, still waits 
for exploration. We understand that Gen. Di 
Cesnola, following the example of the trustees 
of the British Museum with regard to Ephesus, 
has bought all the land and the ruins of the 
temple. By this means the work of excava- 
tion, if ever attempted, can be controlled and 
the site saved from unwarrantable depredation. 


...-At Bethany (El Azarieh) the reputed 
tomb of Lazarus is shown regularly to travel- 
ers. Besides the fact of its being within the 
village, its structure shows that it could never 
have been atomb at all. But on the Jericho 
road, toward Jerusalem, five minutes’ walk 
away from the village, is a very ancient and in- 
teresting nest of rock tombs, the only ones in 
the neighborhood, just in the natural place for 
the realtomb. Of course, the matter can only 
be one of conjecture; but it would seem that 
one can be sure of the place within a few rods. 
The house of Mary and Martha and the house 
of Simon shown to travelers are ruins of houses 
of a much later date than New Testament 
times. But the baldest humbug at Bethany is 
the room where Lazarus is said to have sat at 
meat after he was raised. The house is mod- 
ern, and the table and benches said to have 
been used by the people who sat at the meal 
cannot be more than ten years old. 


...-The harbor of New Paphos, the Paphos 
where St. Paul landed on his journey to Cyprus 
and where Sergius Paulus was converted, is 
still, to all appearance, in very much the same 
condition that it was then, except some little 
filling up. The old moles still protect the 
small craft that ply irregularly about the coast 
of the island. The harbor was quite small and 
nearly a square inclosure. It never could have 
been a place for the largest ships to come in- 
side. On the north side of the island other 
ancient harbors are still traceable, though the 
old moles are mainly under water. That at 
Soli is very distinct. 


...-Reeent diggings for the foundation of 
new buildings by the Russians on the Mount of 
Olives disclose old mosaic pavements with in- 
scriptions (mosaic) in various languages, as 
well as tombs still, strange to say, unrifled, at 
quite a little distance below the surface of the 
ground. In one of the rooms of the Russian 
convent or church there is quite a little cabinet 
of articles exhumed. : 
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fine Arts. 


Mr. Gar writes very learnedly on the subject 
of the ceramics in the Centennial Exhibition 
forthe New York Times and discourses at great 
length on “ true and false majolica’’; but there 
is no such thing as majolica, or, as the word is 
frequently used, maiolica. So that all majoli- 
ca is true, or false, as the critic of the pottery 
called by that unmeaning name may choose to 
consider it. In any crockery store majolica 
may be purchased; but, if the dealer in the 
article were asked to explain why he called 
his ware by that name, he would be puz- 
zled to tell. There never was any com- 
modity known by that name, notwithstand- 
ing it is so often written about and talked 
about. Appleton’s ‘Cyclopedia’? does not 
contain the word and it would greatly puzzle 
Gar or anybody else to distinguish the true 
from the false. There is a similar word in use 
here, which means nothing; but is frequently 
seen in advertisements and is often heard in 
polite society, and has even found its way into 
printed books. We mean the word “ Eastlake,”’ 
as applied to furniture. There never was any 
such thing as Eastlake furniture, and The 
Builder, a London publication of high authority 
on the subject of furniture, in reviewing Mr. 
Charles Wyllys Elliott’s work on ‘‘ American 
Interiors,” expressed great surprise at the men- 
tion of Eastlake furniture and did not under- 
stand what the term meant. We do not wish 
to underrate the value of Mr. Gar’s esthetic 
criticisms, nor to question the accuracy or ex- 
tent of bis knowledge of ancient and modern 
pottery, but in discussing the subject of majolica 
he merely falls into the habit of using the slang 
of bric-d-brac dealers, which has no particular 
meaning. 





.... We learn from the New Haven Palladium 
that ‘“‘ some interesting and valuable additions 
have been made to the collections in the Art 
School—twenty-eight new paintings and thirty- 
six casts from Greek sculptures. The latter 
have been purchased by the school, being a 
portion of a large order sent to the Bureau de 
Moulage, at the Louvre, Paris. Sixteen cases 
have arrived and the casts are unpacked. 
They stand in the lower hall of the Art School, 
awaiting the pedestals, before being. placed in 
position. The new collection of paintings, 
numbering twenty-eight, have been lent to the 
School for exhibition. They are distributed 
through the south gallery and contribute largely 
to the interest of the collection now on exhibi- 
tion. ‘‘One of the most important of these is 
a ‘Market Scene by Lamplight,’ by P. Von 
Schendel, an admirable and characteristic work 
of the artist.’’ If the other pictures are of no 
greater value than the ‘“‘admirable and charac- 
teristic work’’ of Von Schendel, we fear that 
the recent additions to the Yale Art Gallery are 
not of much value. Von Schendel’s paintings 
are sO common in our galleries that they are 
regarded as nuisances. 


....The London Spectator makes the follow- 
ing very significant remarks about the kind of 
men whoare the chief support and encouragers 
of the English artists : 


‘The Manchester manufacturer who makes 
a fortune by exporting calico which is really 
laster of Paris, and spends the proceeds in 
uying pictures he does not care for, in order 
that he may be thought a patron of art, is in no 
way a nobler person than the men of whom the 
butcher said it was ‘nothing but fry and 
frizzle, frizzle and fry, with them, all day 
long.’ They did, at least, keep within the 
lines of their own experience, though they 
failed to foresee the point at which satisfaction 
would become satiety. But the would-be patron 
had not even experience to justify his haste to 
get rich. He did not value the pleasures he 
chose to indulgein. He was only anxious to ape 
= — of persons more cultivated than 
mself. 


...eThe friends of Emma Abbott, who con- 
tributed to the fund for her musical education 
in Europe, have felt it incumbent upon them 
to issue a card, in which they say : 

‘*No personin London or elsewhere has been 
authorized by us to say that we are dissatisfied 
with Miss Abbott’s course. Her marriage to 
Mr. E. I. Wetherell, of New York, is a matter 
which concerns no one but the parties them- 
selves. That ‘since Miss Abbott’s marriage 
she has lived on the bounty of her friends,’ as 


alleged, we believe to be unsusceptible of any 
proof whatever.”’ 


....Mr. F. A. Bridgman, who has been ona 
visit to his friends in this country, returned to 
Europe last week. The Hvening Post mentions 
him as “the Paris artist who has been visiting 
the Centennial Exhibition.’?. But Mr. Bridg- 
man is a Brooklyn man, and he can hardly be 
called ‘“‘the Paris artist,’’ because there are sev- 
eral other artists iu the French capital. It isa 
great pity that all our artists, like Mr. Bridg- 
man, who have learned to paint abroad, find it 
necessary to remain there. 


...-A model of the bust of the late Samuel 
Gridley Howe, which has been made by Count 
N. Cantalamessa Papotti, one of the Italian 
commissioners to the Centennial Exhibition, is 
now on exhibition in Boston. 











Personntitios. 


Proressor Lowett, of Cambridge, has 
gained the hearts of old Virginians by mention- 
ing the ‘‘ Old Dominian’’ with tender reverence 
in his Centennial Ode, which concludes an 
eloquent tribute to the Mother of States and 
unpolluted men. A Virginia gentleman wrote 
to the poet asking for a transcript of these 
lines, to be suspended in the library of the 
state:: Mr. Lowell promptly replied, and-not 
only transcribed the concluding verses with his 
own hand, but had them handsomely framed 
and forwarded them, free of charge, to the 
state. Accompanying the gift was a letter, 
which, we are told, ‘‘ evidenced the same affec- 
tionate and patriotic spirit which breathes 
through every line of the verses.”’ It is further 
added by the Richmond paper which furnishes 
the above facts that, ‘‘not content with this 
gift to the library, he promises to send a pho- 
tograph of the elm under which Washington 
stood when he took command of the army, 
framed in its own wood.” 


...-Mr. William E. Robinson, of Brooklyn, 
who was once the Washington correspondent 
of the New York Tribune, is desirous of prov- 
ing that this country is an improved edition of 
Treland, and will shortly publish a book on the 
“Origin and Source of the American People,’’ 
in which he will endeavor to show that Irish- 
men and their descendants now form a decided 
and overwhelming majority of our population, 
and that a large majority of the immigrants to 
this country, prior to the Revolution as well as 
since, were from Ireland; and that the Irish 
element is and has been foremost and truest in 
the American army and navy, in the pulpit, at 
the bar, on the bench, in medicine, on the 
press, on the stage, in art, invention, discovery, 
literature, legislation, commerce, science, 
music, architecture, schools, colleges, and pub- 
lic works. Any one who can aid Mr. Robinson 
in his zealous effort is requested to communi- 
eate with him. 





...-Gov. Hayes, it seems, is not a champagne 
drinker, but quite the reverse. A correspond- 
ent of the Providence Journal, writing from 
Cleveland, Ohio, says: 

Just after his election as governor the last 
time, he nee! to be in Cleveland, on busi- 
ness. He dined with a few friends, and after- 
ward they and others joined him in his room 
for general congratulation. One of the party 
called for champagne, in spite of the Govern- 
or’s request tothe contrary ; and it was brought. 
When it was offered to the Governor, he de- 
clined, quietly, sa: it was against his princi- 
ples to take any liquor at all, and especially 
under the present circumstances, and added : 
‘Gentlemen, I consider my election to the gov- 
ernorship worthy of a better celebration. I 
think it would be well for us all, instead of re- 
sorting to this kind of conviviality, rather to 
consider well what duties and responsibilities 
such an office enjoins upon me.’”’ 


....-Mr. Cushing, our minister to Madrid, 
writes discouragingly of the debates in the 
Cortes, which appear to be as unprofitable as 
the political harangues in Congress; and he 
turns for relief to the subject of forest-culture. 
He says: 

“The spectacle of the most puerile and alto- 
gether sterile and profitiess debates, consisting 
of petty party controversies, destitute of even 
historical utility, which have chiefly occupied 
the Cortes during the first six weeks of the ses- 
sion has not been auspicious to the national 
welfare of Spain.” 

...-Ex-Governor Allen recently said to an 
interviewer : 

‘Some gentlemen from Indiana were here 
the other day and were anxious to have me 
speak at Indianapolis, at a meeting shortly to 
be held there. I said then, as I say now: I will 
make no speeches in this campaign. Hence- 
forward I am a private citizen. I shall go to 
the polls in November and vote the Democratic 
ticket. Then I will come home and think. 


And that is what a great many other Democrats 
won’t do.” 


--.-dennie June says of Orpheus C. Kerr: 
“Poor fellow! he lived in the world, yet the 
world knew him not. His wisdom and goodness 
was its folly; and now he is in all probability 
dying, wasting away with a disease which baf- 
fles the skill of physicians. He takes food only 
every other day, and then nothing solid.” 


....The London Times recently stated that 
the date of some Roman remains in the city was 
fixed by the words ‘‘B. C. 51’ engraved upon 
them—a discovery which would go far to show 
that there were prophets and very remarkable 
prophets in those days. 


-+»-Rutherford B. Hayes, of Ohio, has re- 
signed his membership on the State Board of 
Centennial Commissioners, on account of other 
duties, and General Buckland, of Fremont, O., 
has been named for the place. 


+e. William Winter Jefferson, the infant son 
of Mr. and Mrs, Joseph Jefferson, was recently 
christened in the church at Stratford-on-Avon, 
where the hallowed grave of Shakespeare is. 


....Both ‘sons of Stephen A. Douglas ave 
working zealously for Hayes and Wheeler, in 
spite of Democratic claims that one of them had 
come out for Tilden. 














assis 


THE recent visit of the Emperor Dom Pedro 
to the United States has made Brazil a subject 
of deeper interest on the part of our people 
than heretofore. The Brazilian exhibit made 
at the Centennial Exposition shows a country 
of boundless natural resources, under liberal 
government, and just waking up to take its full 
share in the development of our western 
world. The religion of our prosperous South 
American neighbor is the saddest feature of 
its national life. Here Romanism, having had 
the field to itself for the three centuries which 
have passed since the murder of the Huguenot 
emigrants, has become thoroughly demoralized. 
Its ignorant and immoral priesthood has lost its 
hold upon the nation, and the prevailing tone 
of the community is that of indifference 
and unbelief. For many years the Ameri- 
can and British Bible Societies have 
sown the Word of God broadcast through- 
out the empire. This work was largely en- 
gaged in by the Methodist Episcopal mission- 
aries, who were stationed at Rio de Janeiro 
during the years 1836—42. Thus it has come to 
pass that appeals from Bible-readers here and 
there in Brazil, to the missionaries, for preach- 
ing, are an especial feature of the evangelizing 
work now carried onin that country. For some 
years the only evangelical preacher in the Por- 
tuguese language was Dr. Kalley, a Scotchman, 
unconnected with any Christian denomination. 
He has a church of long standing in Rio de Ja- 
neiro and a new station at Pernambuco. In 
1859 the Presbyterian Board sent its first mis- 
sionary to Brazil, and ten years later the 
Southern Presbyterians sent several laborers 
into the same wide field. To the Presbyterians, 
therefore, the evangelical work in the Bra- 
zilian Empire has been almost exclusively 
confided. Rev. A. L. Blackford, one of the 
missionaries, gives a review of the present 
state of the two missions, in the Foreign Mis- 
sionary. The chief station of the Northern 
Presbyterians is Rio Janeiro. Here a substan- 
tial church, with school-room and book-shop, 
has been erected, and more than 200 persons 
have been received on profession of faith. 
From this center preaching is conducted at a 
number of piaces in the vicinity of the capital, 
whilethe semi-monthly journal, the Jmprensa 
Evangelica, carries Gospel tidiugs into the re- 
mote parts of Brazil. The next station in im- 
portance is San Paulo, a university town south 
of the capital. More than 100 members have 
been gathered into the San Paulo church, some 
of whom have been very influential in the mis- 
sionary work. Most of the native ministers 
have come from this congregation, A few 
tracts and copies of the Scriptures prepared the 
way for missionary labor in the wild rural 
district at Brotas, about 170 miles west of 
Rio. The town (Brotus) has now become 
the center of a number of village congrega- 
tions, where, under native agency, many have 
not merely received the Gospel, but have be- 
come active in conveying it to others. Thus 
several small churches have been established 
in the neighboring province of Minas Genaes. 
All these stations to which we have referred are 
situated in the southern part of Brazil. 
Latterly, however, the missionaries have ex- 
tended their operations to Bahia, where the 
Huguenot martyr, John de Bales, lay eight years 
in prison. Last year Cachoeira, in the same dis- 
trict, was also occupied, with encouraging pros- 
pects. The Southern Presbyterians have a 
church at Campinas, and another at Penha, as 
well as a number of preaching stations, all not 
very far from the capital. They have also 
commenced work at Pernambuco. One of their 
chief labors is in connection with a large 
boarding-school at Campinas. Upon the 
whole, the missionary outlook in Brazil is more 
encouraging than in any other Romanist coun- 
try, except Mexico. 


....It is pleasant to read of the steady revival 
in the mission among the brave Maoris of New 
Zealand—a mission once successful as few 
others have been, butin recent years almost 
ruined through the desperate strife between the 
natives and the colonists. This manliest race 
of all Polynesia has been, perhaps, too far re- 
duced in numbers and has lost confidence in 
its white neighbors too deeply ever again to 
present the fair mission picture it once did. 
Nevertheless, the old root is sending forth vig- 
orous shoots. There are now 24 ordained 
Maori ministers in connection with the Church 
Missionary Society. We read of a confirmation 
of 120 Maoris at one of the old flourishing sta- 
tions and 77 at another. Still more significant 
was a ceremony which took place at Paihia, in 
the extreme north of the northern island of New 
Zealand, on Jan. 11th, 1876. A monument was 
unveiled on that day to the memory of one of 
the ablest of New Zealand missionaries, Arch- 
deacon Henry Williams. The cost of the me- 
morial, amounting to nearly $900, was borne by 
the natives alone. A large assembly of Euro- 
peans and natives were present, and one of the 
latter paid a glowing tribute to the'man who 









served the inscription on the memorial: “The 
Father of the Tribes. Strong to make peace.”’ 


.... There are now six Presbyterian churches 
at work in India, three of which are Scotch, one 
Irish, and two American. Along with these 
six we may reckon the Reformed of America as 
aseventh. All these churches are Calvinistic 
in doctrine and Presbyterian in polity. The 
distinctions' between them, as far as they are 
not national, are of such slight importance 
that unless they had arisenin the past they 
could not keep the churches separate from each 
other now. For a country like India they have 
in either case no meaning whatever. Impressed 
with this fact, the missionaries of the various 
Presbyterian societies met at Alhahabad, near 
the close of 1875, to forma Presbyterian Alli- 
ance. In the paper which this conference 
presented to the churches in Europe and Amer- 
ica it is suggested that a step might be taken 
toward the formation of a single Presbyterian 
Church for India, if the Presbyterian Alliance 
were made the highest court of appeal in all 
cases of discipline involving native ministers 
and members. Meanwhile the Alliance as a 
purely advisory body will exercise great influ- 
ence in harmonizing the interests of the seven 
Presbyterian churches in India. 


+s. We have received the fifth annual report 
of the Free Italian Church. The president of 
this young denomination is the well-known 
Gavazzi, who has charge of the church at Rome ; 
and the treasurer and foreign secretary is Rey. 
John R. McDougall, the minister of the Scotch 
church at Florence. It is to this unwearied 
friend of Italian evangelization that the Free 
Church owes the liberal support received from 
abroad. The income during the past year 
amounted to $25,800, mostly contributed in 
England and Scotland. The Free Church em- 
ploys evangelists in many of the cities and 
towns of Northern and Central Italy. In 
the southern part of the peninsula it is not 
so well represented. The mother-church at 
Milan has 250 communicants (25 of whom 
were received during 1876) and 100 children 
in the Sabbath-school. At Rome there is 
another flourishing congregation, to which 
20 communicants were added during the year. 
The Free, Church has a theological college in 
the capital, with 12 students, presided over by 
Professors Gavazzi and Conti. The report 
speaks of the employment of converted priests 
as one of the greatest difficulties with which the 
evangelization committee has t@contend. Some 
of these priests render excellent service ; others 
are worse than worthless. We are obliged once 
more to notice the want of statistical tables. 
No accurate estimate of the present member- 
ship or of the rate of increase can be formed 
from the figures scattered throughout the re- 
port. We trust Mr. McDougall will remedy this 
grave defect in next year’s issue. 


..-sLatterly the sixth day of every week has 
been regarded as the national day of rast in 
Japan. It was called Ichiroku, which means 
“the first-sixth.”” The Christian Sunday, since 
April 1st, 1876, as our readers have been in- 
formed, takes the place of the Ichiroku. Satur- 
day also has been proclaimed a half-holiday. 
At first the effect of the new arrangement will 
be mainly felt in the government offices. The 
people will doubtless follow their several call- 
ings on the Sunday, as they were in the habit of 
doing on the Ichiroku. Yet the moral influ- 
ence of the new rule will ultimately be very 
great. 

--eeTne Church Missionary Intelligencer re- 
ports a bitter persecution at Kiong-Ning-Fuh, 
260 miles from Fuh-Chau, China. The newly- 
opened chapel was destroyed, and the catechists 
and other Christians were hung up to a treé by 
their hair and otherwise barbarously treated. 


.-..In China nearly 100 works upon science, 
medicine, history, law, and other subjects have 
been published, and these, with the only die- 
tionaries yet made for the use of European 
students, are all the work of Protestant mis- 
sionaries. 


...eThe terrible epidemic of the measles 
which ravaged the Fiji Islands last year car- 
ried off several native ministers, nearly 120 na- 
tive teachers, and about 200 local preachers, 
all connected with the,Wesleyan mission. 


....Recently the Tonga Islanders, at the mo- 
tion of their king, resolved to send $500 to En- 
gland, to one of their old missionaries, as a 
token of gratitude for the services which he 
and others had rendered them. 


«.».The Eskimos living far back of the 
Moravian stations on the Labrador Coast are 
now to be reached by an Episcopal missionary, 
belonging to Bishop Horden’s Diocese of Moon- 
sonee. 


..««A Presbyterian mission church has beet 
organized at Teheran, with 17 members. A 
considerable number of Mohammedans and 
Jews attend the services. ; 


oe+» The strength of a mission lies in the wii 





during the 43 years of his missionary labor de- 


ingness of the converts to labor for the salva+ 
tion of their heathen neighbors. 
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The Sunday-school. 
LESSON FOR SEPTEMBER 10th. 


THE EXCELLENT WOMAN.—Prov. xxxt, 
10-31. 


Tuts lesson furnishes one of the finest pen- 
portraits to be found in the Bible. It 4s con- 
structed as an alphabetic poem. The letters of 
the Hebrew alphabet respectively begin the 
verses we are to consider. On this account 
the verses have been said to contain ‘“‘the A, 
B, C of womanly excellence.”” Matthew Hen- 
ry speaks of them as forming ‘‘a looking-glass 
for ladies,”” whom he advises to look into it 
and to dress themselves thereby. The term 
“virtuous’’ indicates pre-eminent moral and 
mental worth. The question asked inv. 10 
implies that women possessed of this quality 
are rare; as does also the statement of the 
price of such. We may consider this excellent 
woman: 

1. As a Wire (vy. 10—12, 23, 28—31). 

2. As A Matron (vy. 13—22, 24—27). 

8. As A MOTHER (vy. 28). 


1. As a Wir (vy. 10—12, 23, 28—31).—She is 
such a wife that from his heart her husband 
trusts her. Every scheme of his can be dis- 
closed to her, and the benefit of careful con- 
ference canbe had. She is so frugal a helper 
that his honest earnings suffice. He has no need 
of “‘ spoil.” Sbe does him good all the time. 
He is respectable and respected ; therefore, 
he is made a ruler and he sits among the eld- 
ers in their official gatherings. The husband of 
this excellent woman appreciates and praises 
her. When putin comparison with other ex- 
cellent women of earth, in his opinion, she ex-; 
cels them all, and he tells herso (v. 29). Other 
words of praise (v. 30,31) give his further es- 
timate of her worth. Here is a model which 
every wife may prayerfully imitate. Every hus- 
band, too, may see how to treat a good wife. 
And every girl may learn wherein true worth as 
a wife consists, and she may cultivate such 
graces even in girlhood. 

2. AS A MATRON (vy. 13—22, 24—27).—Most 
wives and many who are unmarried are called 
to act the matron’s part in houses of greater or 
less capacity. These may learn much from 
this excellent woman. The works here 
described in the lesson are such as occupied the 
better women of Solomon’s time. But, while 
engaging in th® ordinary pursuits of her day 
and station, this woman was a willing worker. 
Many work, but do it with complaints and re- 
luctance. She is comprehensive in her plan- 
ning and she is about her duties early and late. 
She manages well. She herself works and she 
gives portions of work to all under her, so that 
neither she nor they eat “the bread of 
idleness.”’ She does not store things 
beyond her needs; but, having provided 
sbundantly for her own, which is each one’s | 
first duty (1 Tim. v, 8), she sells her mer- 
chandise, knowing its value and getting its 
worth. She does not uselessly hoard money; 
but she buys land and has it improved, and so | 
she prospers more and more. She is wise, 
kind, and benevolent. Indeed, every womanly 
virtue appears in her portraiture. Her sphere 
ishome. Sheis not the recluse, nor yet the 
public character; but the true woman, the 
queen of home. Learn to be content with a 
home life; to do well and willingly the incon- | 
spicuous things to which God assigns you; to 
be a true, industrious, prudent worker. This 
teaching applies especially to the girls and the 
women ; but in spirit it shows even the boys 
and men bow to live. 

3. As A MOTHER (v. 28).—She brings up her 
children so that when they come to act for 
themselves they both feel her influence and | 
speak of it. They ‘“‘arise up and call her 
blesced.’’ They know and appreciate virtue, | 
and the display of it in their mother’s life | 
makes them bless her while she lives and bless 
her memory when she fs gone. Every mother | 
may learn the power of her example from these 
words, and she may see the inducements to a 
holy life. How soon the world would be re- 
constructed were all women of this excellent 
sort. | 





I 


..-.-Dwight L. Moody lifts up his voice in the | 
temperance number of The Sunday-school Times. | 
Appealing to the youth of the land to become 
total abstainers from intoxicating drinks, he 
Bays: 


“Remember that those who are drunkards 
did not intend to become so. They only thought 
of drinking just alittle, But the little kept in- 
creasing and the love for drink kept growing 
stronger, until the eyes grew red, and the face 
grew bloated, and the step grew unstéady; 
until the one who might have been a blessing 
to the world and a help to those around him 

becomie a loathsome object and a terror to 
his friends. It is not safe to take even a little 
strong drink ; because the love for it soon be- 
comes’ a stroug and acruel master. War is 
ternble, and many of our best men have gone 
to their graves through war ; but strong drink- 
dias ‘carried more victims to the grave im Amer 
ige than has war, Again, I beg of the young 
to touch not and taste not any strong drink,” 











..-.Some sort of formal ‘reunion is helpful to 
a school or a class in the early autumn. The 
exercises held may be social and religious pure- 
ly, or entertainment and refreshments may be 
added without damage. The place of meeting 
may be the teacher’s home, or the ordinary Sun- 
day-school room, or elsewhere, as convenience 
may suggest. A reunion emphasizes the re- 
assembling. After the inevitable scatterings of 
summer, this emphasis attracts attention and 
the pleasures of the expected gathering allure 
the pupils. Thus, many who would never re- 
turn are secured and some who would be tardy 
are quickened. The Sunday-school has no pen- 
alties by which to compel attendance, but much 
can be done by the sweet compulsion of a loy- 
ing tact. 

....How intelligent young people can be held 
in the Sunday-school was atopic discussed at 
the recent convention at Martha’s Vineyard. 
Everybody wants a solution to that very prob- 
lem. Mr. F. A. Clapp, of Worcester, Mass., 
recommended these things as helpful: “‘Do 
not seek after novelties continually and do not 
dwell forever on platitudes and matters learned 
long ago. Advance in knowledge. Add some- 
thing to its stock from every lesson. Be grow- 
ing teachers, if you would retain intelligent 
pupils. Assume that the intelligent young 
people are ready to become Christians. Lead 
them to Jesus, and then lead upward in Chris- 
tian knowledge and activity. Commend your 
teaching by your lives.” 


.-.-Complaining is cheap. The least possi- 
ble amount of mental power is sufficient to 
produce a large amount of it. Complaints, of 
course, are lodged against the Sunday-school. 
Some have good grounds, but many are ground- 
less. The Rev. Mr. McChesney, of Fall River, 
Mass., exposes the fallacy of one oft-repeated 
complaint in this way: 

‘It is said that the work of the parents is 
farmed out to the Sunday-school, and we are 
told that the most beautiful lessons are learned 
at the mother’s knee. But where is the fault ? 
If the Sunday-school did less, would the parents 
do more? If a parent has not the thoughtful- 
ness and sense of responsibility to supervise 
the whole work of training the child, with the 
Sunday-schoolto help, will he be very apt to do 
much without it ?”’ 

....Upon the question Who originated the 
International Series of Uniform Lessons? the 
genial editor of The Baptist Teacher thus de- 
clares himself : 


‘One claims it for Jacobs. Another clamors 
for Vincent. We believe in them both. We 
honor them both. No matter who did it. 
The Lord keeps the books ; to the Lord belongs 
the glory. ith characteristic modesty, we 
solemnly aver that we didn’t do it. We had 
nothing to do with originating the scheme that 
bas now been almost universally adopted ; and 
yet we do insist that, if we were willing to do 
it and meant to doit, in case no more. ambi- 
tious brother had rushed in before us, we are 
entitled to just as much credit as either of the 
notable and noble brethren whose names have 
been bruited about in this connection.” 


....Observing men are convinced that there 
is a rapidly-growing love of careful Bible study. 
More good Bibles are to-day in the hands of the 
people than there ever were before. Far more 
concordances, commentaries, and Bible diction- 
aries are in use than ever before ; while lesson- 
helps, which focus light upon selected topics, 
are issued by the million and used in almost 
every home, What Sunday-schools have done 
to promote this happy result is not important ; 
but it is vitally important that, having such 
widespread interest in careful Bible-work about 
them, they so work as to secure God’s glory 
from it all. To be a Sunday-school laborer in 
these days is a high privilege. 


....That all who use the International Sun- 
day-schoel Lessons should see the same point 
and pertinence in their titles, or in the verses, 
or the subjects selected cannot be expected, 
any more than that all will use these lessons in 
precisely the same way. Some difference of 
views is unavoidable. The amazing matter is 
that there is so little divergence, and the true 
policy is tolay hold upon the glorious advan- 
tages which now exist and to make the very 
most of them. 


.... To maintain a healthful missionary spirit 
in a Sunday-school is very important. But it 
cannot be maintained for nothing. Somebody 
must seek information concerning missions, 
and this must be carefully digested and wisely 
presented to the pupils. Interest in mission 
work will soon make them intelligent concern- 
ing it and active for it; and the children of 
to-day will be the adults of to-morrow. If well- 
trained now, they will do splendid work here- 
after. 


.ee-** Eagles fly alone, but sheep flock to- 
gether.”’ So says an English proverb. There 
are those in church-work of various kinds 
who, like the eagles, dare to soar alone. They 
are willing to be singular. The masses, how- 
ever, like sheep, herd tugether on the grass. 


....Ninety-eight candidates for the standing 
of alumni presented themselves for examina- 
tion at the close of the Chautauqua Sunday- 
school Assembly, on Monday, August 14th, 
How many passed the test is not yet announced, 





School and College, 


THE Atlantic Monthly. doesn’t like Vassar’s 
preparatory department. It says: ‘ Vassar 
College, from its age, the number of its stu- 
dents, and the amount of its funds (in buildings 
and all), must rank as the most considerable ex- 
periment yet made in the higher education of 
young women. Yet it is hardly a just exponent 
of the theory of separate colleges for women, 
for the reason that it is encumbered and hin- 
dered by the burden of a large preparatory de- 
partment. No one, we believe, more fully ad- 
mits the disadvantages of the present state of 
things than the authorities of Vassar. They 
frankly say: ‘ We have this immense establish- 
ment on our hands, with no income to meet 
running expenses. Unless these great build- 
ings can be kept full we cannot maintain our- 
selves. Collegiate students we want; but, fail- 
ing these, we must take school-girls.’ Eleven 
years of strenuous effort have failed to free 
Vassar from this encumbrance. In the last cat- 
alogue there were one hundred and fifty-nine 
preparatory students, out of a total of three 
hundred and eighty-four. The proportion 
means more than the mere numbers indicate as 
to its effects upon the tone and standard of the 
institution. The general life of any community 
must be framed to meet the wants of those who 
will suffer most from any misfit. At Vassar the 
girls of fifteen and sixteen must be considered, 
rather than the seniors of twenty-one or twenty- 
two. To adjust these extremes, to guard and 
control the younger, without too much restraint 
and annoyance to the elder, is a problem which 
must absorb far too much time and care.’”’ We 
think the state of things hardly so eg ped or 
the prospect so discouraging as this writer 
would have us believe. But the preparatory 
department should be dropped as soon as 
may be. 

....Mr. David Murray takes an encouraging 
view of the educational outlook in Japan. 
At ten years of age the child, in Prussian 
fashion, is placed in the classical school, where 
the works of Confucius and others are used 
and where teachers of the highest learning are 
employed. They are also taught the arts of 
war. The opening of the country to foreigners 
opened up to the people another and higher 
civilization ; but they entered upon the neces~ 
sary training, and yery soon a school was es- 
tablished for the instruction of foreign lan- 
guages and the sciences, under the govern- 
ment of the Mikado, for the whole people, and 
not for the retainers of the noblemen alone. 
An addition of 8,000 elementary schools has 
been made and secondary schools are to be es- 
tablished. The means to maintain the schools 
are derived from the government by a tax on 
the people and by voluntary contribution. 
They also have normal schools for the prepara- 


tion of teachers. For the present some for- 
eign language will have to be used, for that of 
Japan bas not the words to express scientific 
ideas; but that will comein time. And after 
the foreign languages have done this work 
they will cease to be used, except for educa- 
tional purposes. 





....The Howard University trustees have 
issued a circular announcing Rev. E. P. Smith’s 
death. They say: “ His work of exploration 
for new mission stations in Africa was nearly 
completed, and his return was expected soon 
after the opening of our fall term, September 
14th; but an all-wise Providence has deter- 
mined otherwise. The unfolding of his noble 
plans for supplying Africa and America with 
educated youth has thus suddenly been taken 
from his hands and left with us. We know 
that his personal friends and all patrons of the 
University—especially that population in the 
southern portion of our country who knew and 
loyed the deceased president—will sympathize 
with us. The trustees will at once address 


themselves to the sad duty of appointing his 
successor, and hope to find one equally 
qualified and of similar spirit. The acting 
president will, in the meantime, take charge of 
the several faculties, and the course of study, 
with competent professors, will not be in- 
terrupted.”’ 


....A correspondent of The Churchman (Dr. 
W. O. Lamson) says, in comparing Oxford and 
Cambridge: “The old distinction which gave 
pre-eminence to Cambridge as the school for 
mathematics and ascribed to Oxford a like 
superiority for clessics,has lost much of its 
truthfulness. The classic tripos at Cambridge 
has of late years been brought up to a grade 
scarcely inferior to that of Oxford, while at the 
latter university all the examinations have been 
advancing the standard and enforcing thor- 
oughness in work. Thus, while Cambridge has 


maintained her mathematical tripos as the 
traditional imprint of her scholarship, and 
Oxford in like manner enforcing her classics, 
both universities have brought up deficencies 
more to a general level of requirement.’’ 


....Every male teacher in Canada is by law 
required to pay into a fund for superanuated 
teachers $2 every six months, one-half of the 
cate of hie quitting the profession, . 8o popular 
case 0 e profession. _ So pop 
is the business that at each Canadian ‘normal 
school there are several hundred applications 
more than can be met, 








Bbw. 


A COMBINATION lock: The marriage cere. 
mony. Hunting parties: Mothers with daugh- 
ters to marry. 


-..-A man’s wife is his best lawyer, his best 
counsel, his best judge, his best adviser, ang 
also the cheapest and most reasonable. 





....“'Is your voice a sophomore ?”’ inquired a 
country music committeeman of a young lady 
who applied for a position in the choir. 


.«. Some one pays a handsome compliment 
to the gentle sex by saying “ there is something 
very pretty in a lady’s glove this year.”’ 


....A fool in high station is like a man on the 
top of a high mountain. Everything appears 
small to him, and he appears small to every- 
body. 


....An Irishman says his boarding-house- 
keeper must be a chess-player, because he 
“‘pawns”’ the boarders’ clothes and gives 
them ‘ stale mate.’’ 


....An American lady, Miss Blanche Tucker, 
has made her début in Italian opera under the 
stage name of Blanche Rosabella. Why not 
have called it Tucca? 


«...A young doctor to a lady patient: ‘You 
must take exercise for your health.’’ ‘ All 
right,’’ said she; ‘‘1’ll jump at the first offer.” 
They were married in about six months. 


....A Western editor met a well-educated 
farmer recently, and informed him that he 
would like to have something from his pen. 
The farmer sent him a pig and charged him 
$9.75 for it. 


....An English lady, visiting the Centennial 
Exhibition, saw a “‘Great Sale of Domestics” 
advertised in the papers. ‘Bless my ’eart!” 
said she. ‘Hi thought they’d habolished slay- 
ery ’ere, you know.” 


...-Here is the model verdict of a coroner’s 
jury: ‘ We do believe, after due inquiries and 
according to our best knowledge, that we do 
not know how, when, and where said infant 
came to its death.”’ 


....A fourteen-years-old boy has quit learn- 
ing to smoke, on reading the assertion of a 
physician that it interferes with the molecular 
changes coincident with the development of the 
tissues and makes the blood corpuscles oval 
and irregular at the edges. 


....“I’ma Philadelphia alderman,” said a 
stout, pompous little man, as he approached 
the turnstile, on the opening day. ‘‘Oh! that’s 
no matter,’ answered the gatekeeper. ‘‘ That 
don’t exclude you. Pay your fifty cents, and 
you can go in just the same as the rest.” 


....Some paper says that the lamp-posts on 
Pennsylvania Avenue, in Washington, are so 
weak that they all incline toward the west, or 
away from the Capitol. This is natural enough, 
fora congressman is always more tired when 
he is going home than he is in the fresh, bright 
morning. 


....A minister, while marrying a couple of 
his rustic parishioners, felt exceedingly discon- 
certed, on his asking the bridegroom if he were 
willing to take the woman for his wedded wife, 
by the would-be Benedict scratching his head 
and saying: ‘“‘ Aye, I’m wullen. But I’d rather 
hae her sister.’’ 


....Anintelligent foreigner, passing through 
the streets of Philadelphia, took out his note- 
book at the end of a long walk, and made 3 
little memorandum to the effect that “‘eighty- 
nine per centum of the population of Philadel- 
phia are members of the powerful family of 
Roomstolet.”’ 


....Not long ago a beggar was hanging 
around a Michigan village, lodging in barns, 
ragged and forlorn, hooted at by the boys, and 
denied food by housekeepers. One day he sud- 
denly seized upon a respectable-Jooking man, 
arresting him for murder. The beggar was 4 
St. Louis detective in disguise. 


....“ What would be your notion of absent- 
mindedness?” asked Rufus Choate of a witness 
whom he was cross-examining. ‘ Well,” said 
the witness, with a strong Yankee accent, “I 
should say that a man who thought he’d left 
his watch to hum, and took it out’n ’s pocket to 
see if he’d time to go hum and git it was.a 
leetle absent-minded.”’ 


....The boys of Detroit seem to be going 
down-hill in their morals, of late. On Sunday 
one of the legion, who has always been noted 
for his respectful demeanor toward the great 
public, observed an old citizen yawning and 
gaping on a street-corner, and said to him: 
“Better not open your mouth too wide.” 
“Why?” wasthe surprised query. “ There’s 
a law agin opening a saloon on Sunday,’’ con- 
tinued the sinful child, ashe slid for the mid- 
dle of the street.” 
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Ministerial Register 


Information for this department will be gladly received. 
—_—— 
iL BAPTIST. 

BERNARD, Davin, Troy, N. Y., died recently. 

BOURN, A. W., Madison University, called to 
Sherman-ave. ch., Newark, N. 

BRADLEY, J. E., editor of the Montour Amer 
ican, accepts call to Danville, Pa. 

BRIGGS, P. T., accepts call to Petersham, 
Mass. 

BRONSON, E. H., Haddam, Ct., declines call 
to First ch., Norwich. 

BROWN, T. Epwrn, Rochester, N. H., called 
to First ch., Indianapolis, Ind. 

BURGESS, I. J.. of Middleboro, Mass., called 
to Hampton Falls, N. H. 

CHURCH, Dkr., closes his labors as supply in 
Union-Square Church, San Francisco, Cal 

CONARD, Wm. H., Davisville, Pa., called to 
Bristol. 

HILDRETH, Wws., San José, Cal., resigns. 

HOOPER, Wm., D.D., LL.D., Chapel Hill, 
N. C., died, Aug. 19th, aged 80. e was a 
prominent Southern educator, 

IRWIN, W. H., De Witt, called to Cherokee, 
Towa. 

JAMESON, E. H. E., accepts call to Omaha, 
Nebraska. 

JONES, FRANKLIN, of Port Jefferson, L. I., ac- 
cepts call to Catskill, N. Y. 

KONE, W. F., has assumed the pastorate of 
the Second ch., of Galveston, Texas. 

LINCOLN, T. 0., D.D., Bridgeton, N.J., has 
had a second stroke of paralysis. 

MASON, Warren, Branford, Ct., has taken 
charge of the church at Moodus. 

NORTHRUP, Dr., supplies Union Park Congre- 
gational Church, Chicago, during the ab- 
sence of the pastor. 

PERRY, H. M., Morrisville, N. Y., called to 
West Union, Iowa. 

PHILIPS, J. L., Troy, O., called to Union ch., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

ROBBINS, G. R., Hamilton (N.Y.) Theo. Sem., 
accepts call to Hoosick Falls, N. Y. 

SMITH, H. G., Monotowese, Ct., is asked to re- 
consider his resignation. 

WOOLFOLK, L. B., D.D., First ch., Lexing- 
von, Ky., resigns, to take effect in Septem- 

er. 








WRIGHT, W. Epa@ar, Rutherford, supplies 
irst ch., Paterson, N. J. 


CONGREGATIONAL, 


BEMENT, W11114M, formerly of Elmira, N. Y., 
was found dead in the woods at Manhattan- 
ville, N. ¥., recently. He is supposed to 
have been insane. He was anative of Ash- 
field, Mass., and was 70 years old. 

BLAKE, Henry A., Providence, R. I., accepts 
call to Athol, Mass. 

BRADFORD, A. H., Montclair, N. J., declin 
call to Portland, Oregon. - espa pee 

CHANDLER, J. E., returns with his family to 
his mission work in India. 

sag be ~ e closes = labors at Sugar 

rove and Farmington, N. Y. 
Nowa gton, » and goes to 

KELSEY, H. 8., Woburn, Mass., decl 
withdraw his resignation,” ® ° 

MERRILL, Rev. Mr., Adrian, Mi 
Second ch., Biddeford, Me. ee 

MORRIS, GEorGE, removes from Dixon to 
South Vallejo, Cal., and will > 
gregational church there. oe 

MUNGER, T. T., San José, Cal. 
take effect September ist. wo 

RAND, E. A., resigns pastorate = 
South Boston, Mass, Sf Frat, ow 

SEXTON, W. C., Vineland, N. J. 
to Perry Center, N. Y. ’ sire winless 

STONE, H. M., Winchester, M: 
to Worthington, Peres ev tet 

TRACY, James, Williamston, Mass., suppli 
church at Lanesboro until Octobér, — 

VAILLE, T. P., Orange, Vt., closes his labors 
as supply. 

WELCH, M. C,, Mansfield, Conn. = 
torate of Second ch. : a 


WILLISTON, M. L., inst. at 
‘Aug. 10th, , inst. at Jamestown, N. Y., 


ZABRISKIE, F. N., D.D., Sa: brook, Conn., ac- 
cepts call to Wallaston Heights, Mass. 
Begins pastorate third Sabbath in Sept. 


LUTHERAN, 

BORCHARD, G., late missionary to J - 
cepts call to ‘Narrowsburg, N. . Y. Parte 

BRIGHT, J. A., Zion Charge, Nittan Valley, 
Pa., resigns. To take effect October 12th. 

CROUTE J., D.D., Bucyrus, is called to Tiffin, 

0. 

EARHART, D., late of Lavansville, accepts call 
to Donegal, Pa. 

HARRINGTON, S. P., late of Abilene, Kansas, 
has been appointed synodical missionary 
for Kansas and begins work September Ist. 

LILLY, Waursr’H., St. John’s ch., Bellefonte, 
Pa., resigns. 


a W., Meredosia, called to Princeton, 


NICUM, Joun, inst. pastor of a new church at 
Frackville, Pa. 

RUPERTI, Dr., formerly of St. Matthew’s, 

tut New York, has been appointed by the Duke 


“ 


intendent of the principality of Liibec and 
senior minister of Entin, 4 " 


PRESBYTERIAN. 


ALLARDYCE, A.,a licentiate of San Francisco 
Presbytery, called to Memorial ch., South 
San Francisco, Cal., for one year, as acting 
pastor. 

ALLIS, J. M., Anaheim, Cal., resigns. 


BACON, H. M., Toledo, 0., declines call to 
Denver, Col. 





of Oldenburg church councilor and super- |! 


THE 
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BAILEY, J. A., Sidney, Ohio, called to Lebanon 

and West Beaver, Pa. 

BRYAN, Epwagp, late of Union Theo. Sem., 

accepts call to St. Petersburg, Pa. : 

BLATCHFORD, Henry A., Chippewa, Ind., 

ordained and installed pastor af the mission 

at Odanah, Wis. 

BOYD, H. S., licensed to preach by Cleveland 

U. P. Presbytery. 

CANFIELD, J. A., removes from Sing Sing to 

Sackett’s Harbor, N. Y. 

FINDLEY, Wo., inst. at Chesley, Ont., re- 

cently. 

FOREMAN, E., Harrison Co., Ky., receives call 

frem Seguin, Texas. 

GRAHAM, E. B., will be ord. and inst. at Bir- 

mingham, Iowa, Sept. 5th. 

HALLOWAY, W. W., Jersey City, receives 

call from Dover, N. J. 

HAYS, GeorGeE P., D.D., president of Wash- 

ington and Jefferson Coll., declines call 

to Spring-Garden ch., Philadelphia, Pa, 

HERRIOTT, C. C., Western Theo. Sem., Alle- 

gheny, Pa., called to St. Mary’s, O. 

HILL, T., D.D., St. Louis, declines professorate 
in Blackburn University. 

HITCHCOCK, Rosert §8., D.D., Lexington, 
Ky., has been elected professor of Latin in 
Center College, Danville, Ky. 

HOGE, M. D., Richmond, Va., is recovering 

from a serious illness. 

IDDINGS, Francis W., late of Northwestern 

Theological Seminary, ordained by the 

Presbytery of Lake Superior. He supplies 

Escanaba. 

JOHNSON, JosEeruvs, Victoria, Texas, is re- 
covering from a severe illness. 

LONG, L. H., accepts call to Lebanon, Ohio. 

LOWRY, W. J., D.D., of Louisville, Ky., re- 
turns to his work, after a vacation in 
Canada. 

MACK, J. B., inst. pastor of Waxham ch., Lan- 
caster Co., 8. C., Aug. 5th. 

McLEOD, Hveu, Healdsburg, Cal., resigns. 

ROBESON, W. D., ord. and inst, at Wilkes- 
barre, Pa., Aug. 6th. 

ROBINSON, GeorGE, Duncannon, Pa., accepts 
call to First ch., Hoboken, N. J. 

SMOOT, R. K., Bowling Green, Ky., called to 
Austin, Texas. 

SPILLMAN, J. E., D.D., Marysville, Ky., 
supplies Corpus Christi, Texas. 

STODERT, Wm., Lynnville, Tenn., called to 
Cumberland, Va. 

SWEENEY, A. W., Walla Walla, Wash. Ter., 
ay to Mountain View and Lawrence, 
Cal. 

VENABLE, JosepH G., Dallas, Texas, resigns. 

WHITE, 8. 8., 10th ch., Pittsburgh, Pa., died, 
Aug. 16th. 

PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL. 

BACKUS, Artur M., called to assistant rec- 
torship of Trinity, Cleveland, Ohio. 

BARNARD, T. H., Houghton, Mich., accepts 
call to Albion, N. Y. 

BEERS, Joun L., accepts rectorship of Christ 
ch., Towanda, Pa, 

BOSLEY, GeorGeE, Venice, O., resigns and ac- 
cepts missionary charge of the stations at 
Bellefontaine and Kenton. 

CHRISTIAN, EpmMunpD, Moundsville, W. Va., 
died recently. 

CRUGER, GoUVENEUR, returns from San Ga- 
a Cal., to Cruger’s, Westchester Co., 

DU VERNET, E., Montreal, enters upon rector- 
ship of San Gabriel, Cal., in September. 

HUTCHINS, E. C., Missouri, died recently at 
Saratoga, N. Y. 

JACKSON, H. MELVILLE, Greénville, 8. C., ac- 
cepts call to Grace ch., Richmond, Va. 
JAMES, Friemine, D.D., Baltimore, accepts 
professorship of biblical literature and in- 

terpretation in Gambier Theo. Sem. 

LION, E. J., San Francisco, Cal., ord. priest. 

NELSON, Krntocu, Richmond, Va., has been 
chosen to a professorship in Theological 


Seminary of Virginia. 

PARET, Dr., Central Pennsylvania Diocese, 
accepts call to Church of Epiphany, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

POWELL, W. C., San Francisco, Cal., ord. 
priest. 


ier ely SamvEL D., Portage City, Wis., re- 
signs. 

— Enocn, Baltimore, Md., died, August 
REED, J. Saunpers, of St. Paul’s, Des Moines, 
Iowa, resigns on account of ill-health. 

' STEVENS, Jon, admitted to priesthood at 
Portland, Oregon, July 30th. 


REFORMED (GERMAN). 
HEILMAN, U. H., Lewisburg, accepts .call .to 
Duncannon, Pa. 
KREMER, STEPHEN 
died, Aug. 16th. 
STEWART, W. L., recently of Mercersbu 
Coll., imst., pastor at St. Thomas, Pa., A 


K., Greencastle, Pa., 


MORAVIAN. 
HARK, MAX, assumed pastorate 2d ch., Phila- 
1elphia, Pa., Aug. 13th. 

HULK, W. H., Coveville, accepts call to Em- 
maus, Pa. 
JACOBSON, HERMANN, has entered upon the 
pastorate of the church at Chaska, ; 
NEU, C., Hopedale, takes charge of the church 
at Coveville, Pa. 
PRAEGER, Joun, Utica, N. Y., preached his 
farewell sermon Aug. 13th. 
WUENSCHE, Juuius. E., Emmaus, Pa., is 

called to Utica, N. Y. 
UNIVERSALIST. 
GRANT, Evcens M., West. Waterville, N. H., 
called to Portsmouth, N. H. 
SMITH, H. B., will be installed at Stoughton. 
ss., Sept. 6th. 





Literature. 


The prompt mention in our ist af “ Books of the Week”’ 
will be considered by us an equivalent to their pub- 
lishers for all vol ved. The ts of our | 
readers will guide us in the selection af works for fur- 
ther notice. 


THE SEPTEMBER MAGAZINES. 


THE appearance of the magazines for 
September heralds the approach of the fall; 
but not, we fear, of the usual lively times 
in the publishing world. We always, in 
the magazines for this month, turn first to 
the advertising pages, for the appetizing 
lists of new books which usually adorn 
them; but this time they are lacking. A 
dull summer will apparently be followed by 
a conservative fall. Let us hope that qual- 
ity will make up for the lack of quantity. 
Scribner’s is not quite so rich as usual in 
eminent names; but it presents a good vari- 
ety of articles. ‘‘ Princess Ilse,” from the-4 
German, is a pretty fairy story, with pic- 
tures delicate enough to accompany Drake’s 
‘Culprit Fay.” Charles D. Robinson pre- 
sents a concise and decidedly optimistic 
view of the present management of insan- 
ity, in the course of which he topples over 
certain alarming statements that are now 
in fashion concerning the rapid increase of 
mental maladies here in the United States. 
Wesleyan University is soberly and temper- 
ately described by Prof. William N. Rice. 
The pictures show that the University is 
is now well equipped with buildings, the 
excellence of which, we believe, is not 
known to all the older alumni of the insti 
tution. ‘‘ The Ghostly Rental ” is by Henry 
James, Jr. Mr. James, to our thinking, is 
never more attractive than when he writes in 
a mysterious vein, and this story presents 
his literary virtues in microcosm. Mr. 
Ernest Ingersoll’s article on birds is inter- 
esting, and so is Sarah E. Henshaw’s dis- 
cussion of the Chinese house-servant ques- 
tion. ‘‘ Protestant Vaticanism ” is discussed 
by Dr. Augustus Blauvelt, whose name has 
for some time been absent from these pages. 
In the “Topics of the Time” the well- 
meaning but thus far unsuccessful Har- 
vard examinations for women are highly 
praised, the editor disagreeing with Col. 
Higginson’s recent utterances on the sub-- 
ject. He thinks that, although they have 
nearly failed for three years past, they 
should still be pushed, remarking: ‘‘ Pres- 
ident Eliot has not met with the encourage- 
ment which he expected;. but he is thor- 
oughly interested in the experiment and 
will not relinquish it until it has been per- 
sistently tried. It seems strange that a sys- 
tem of examinations which promise so 
much should fail to excite immediate inter- 
est in America; but we suspect they are 
little known and less understood. We 
doubt whether one American woman in five 
hundred has ever heard of them. In 1874 
Harvard gave only four certificates. In 
1875 only ten candidates entered, and this 
year only six. Last winter Miss E. T. 
Minturn, of this city, suggested that if the 
examinations could be held at a new center 
and the matter be brought more vigorous- 
ly before the public the movement would 
be greatly assisted. The result was that 
she was invited to form a local committee 
in New York, to procure candidates for an 
examination to be held in the spring of 
1877. The committee was very readily 
formed, with Miss Minturn as secretary, 
and went to work at once in the manner 
pursued in England, on the establishment 
of a new center. They wrote to and called 
upon the principals of schools in the city, 
and succeeded at once in interesting many 
of them—among others, Miss Haines, Miss 
Ballou, and Mrs. Benedict. In most of the 
private circles of New York something is 
now known of the matter, and letters of in- 
quiry are coming in quite plentifully.” 
The ‘‘literary feller” (a slang term which 
has made its appearance in politics) is dis- 
_cussed in ‘‘The Old Cabinet,” the writer 
having the good sense to see that literary men 
in politics lack certain necessary qualities 
which professionals have. ‘‘The fact is 
that, while the literary feller is in actual 
contact with the politician he does not feel 
the politician to be so extremely ridiculous. 
He sees him dealing vulgarly but effect- 
ively with people of his own stamp; he sees 
that he is shrewd, prompt, practical. The 
gentleman politician feels himself at a dis- 

















may be quick to criticise; but he may not 
be quick to suggest. He comes home from 
the primary and writes an ironical ‘‘article” 
for some magazine; but the bitterness of 
the irony is itensified by a grain of chagrin.” 
In the other editorial matter are some use- 
ful hints about going to the Centennial this 
fall. 
The Atlantic has a delightful farce, ‘“‘ The 
Parlor Car,” by Mr. Howells, which will 
be a favorite in private theatricals this 
winter. This poem, by Luella Clark, is so 
good that we quote it entire: 
“If you love me, tell me not: 

Let me read it in your thought ; 


Let me feel it in the way 
That you say me yea and nay; 


“Let me see it in your eye 
When yct greet or pass me by; 
Let me hear it in the tone 
Meant for me and me alone. 


“If you love me there will be 
Something only I shall see ; 
Meet or miss me, stay or go, 
If you love me, I shall know. 


** Something in your tone will tell: 
* Dear, I love you, love you well.’ 
Something in your eyes will shine 
Fairer that they look in mine. 


“In your mien some touch of grace, 
Some swift smile upon your face, 
While you speak not, will betray 
What your lips could searcely say. 


“In your speech some silver word, 
Tuning into sweet accord 
All your bluntness, will reveal, 
Unaware, the love you feel. 


“If you love me, then, 1 pray, 
Tell me not; but, day by day, 
Let love silent on me rise, 
Like the sun in summer skies.” 


*Harper’s Magazine opens with an illus- 
trated account of Long Branch, by Olive 
Logan, who has spent several summers 
there. The characteristics of the Branch 
are set forward in vigorous, although not 
very refined touches; but the general 
effect, somehow, is to make the ‘‘sum- 
mer capital” seem more vulgar than 
ever. The article will afford pleasure to the 
hotel population at Saratoga and the cot- 
tagers at Newport. The rest of the num- 
ber is readable. 

The Galary is exceptionally interesting 
because it is a ‘‘ Custer number ”—that is, 
it contains a continuation of his war recol- 
lections, from manuscript received before 
his death. There is more copy still in the 
editor’s hands, we believe. The number 
likewise contains a biographical sketch of 
the slain officer by Frederick Whittaker. 
An important historical article is the first 
of a series, by ex-Secretary Welles, on Lin- 
coln’s nomination and election. The other 
papers are of that pleasant character, half 
of the magazine style and half of the news- 
paper, so identified with this periodical. 

Lippincoti’s Magazine, without being of 
remarkable excellence, is fairly interesting. 





NOTES. 





A fac-simile of the ‘‘ Domesday Book” of 
1080 has been printed in London. 


In T6ki6 a German newspaper is now pub< 
lished called Hast Asiatic Gazette. It is issued 
weekly and its compositors are Japanese. 


The sermons of Dwight L. Moody have been 
translated into the Malagasy language, the 
vernacular of the people of Madagascar. 


Mr. Edward Fitzgerald, who translated the 
‘‘Rubdiyat”? of Omar Khayyam, has finished 
a translation of the “‘ Agamemnon” of s- 
chylus. 


Canon McClatchie, secretary of the C. M. 8. 
missions in China, has published at Shanghai a 
translation of the Confucian Yih-King, or the 
Classic of Change, with notes and appendix. 


A new edition of the sermons forming the 
‘* Lathbury Lecturés”’ of the late Henry Mel- 
vill, B. D., has been published by the Riving- 
tons and is for sale by Pott, Young & Co., of 
this city. 


Sir Charles Dilke is about to print in» The 
Fortnightly Review an article giving the result of 
his recent observations in China and the Easi. 
The article will form a new chapter of “ Greater 
Britain.” 


T. Whittaker will publish the American edi- 
tion of the Christian Evidence Society’s new 
volume, “ The Credentials of Christianity.” It 
is prefaced by the chairman of the Society, the 
Earl of Harrowby, K.C. 


A Chinese history, in eight volumes, of the: 
war between France and Germany:‘has: lately 








TABOR, L. H., Norway, Me., resigns. 


advantage in a primary or a caucus. He 


‘been presented to the library of the British 
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Museum. The materials of the history were 
collected chiefly from newspapers. 


‘‘A Year in Western France,’’ by Matilda 
Betham Edwards, who has been in France for 
the past twelve months, part of which time 
was spent in traveling through Brittany, Anjou 
La Vendee, and Poitou, is nearly ready. 


Sheldon & Co. announce a volume of lec- 
tures by Dr. John A. Broaddus, entitled 
‘Preachers and Preaching.” The lectures 
were delivered last year, at Newton Theological 
Seminary, and were very favorably received. 


Prince’ Milan, of Servia, is a bibliomanic. 
His favorite authors are Napoleon III and 
Theophile Gautier. He hastranslated Gautier’s 
“Trip to Constantinople” into German, and 
carries about with him his own version, bound 
in Turkey morocco. 


The Rey. L. Tyerman, author of ‘The Life 
and Times of John Wesley,” has now in press 
a biography of George Whitefield. Original 
letters, pamphlets, and documents have come 
into Mr. Tyerman’s possession. The work will 
be published toward the end of the year. 


The concludihg words of the Centennial Ode 
by James Russell Lowell, referring to Virgivia 
as “‘mother of states and unpolluted men,”’ 
have been transcribed by the author and 
framed, for presentation to the State of Vir- 
ginia. They will be hung in the state library. 


The two lectures by Rev. R. Heber Newton 
of the Anthon Memorial Church, New York, 
on the ‘‘ Morals of Trade,’’ which created quite 
a stir when delivered here and in Newark, are in 
course of publication. To each is added an 
appendix and numerous notes. T. Whittaker 
will issue the volume. 


Francois Buffa Fils are about to publish 38 
etchings of the finest pictures of the gallery of 
Amsterdam, done by Prof. William Unger, 
whose skill in reproducing the master-pieces of 
the ancient Dutch School has made him cele- 
brated. Eight parts are to be issued, contain- 
ing four etchings each. 


Mr. J. W. Bouton, who is now in England, 
has stumbled upon the original manuscript of 
Sir Walter Scott’s ‘‘ Peter’s Letters to his Kins- 
folk,”” which he will bring with him, on his 
return. By arrangement with Triibner & Co., 
he bas bought an entire edition of Lord Am- 
berley’s skeptical ‘‘ Analysis of Religious Be- 
lief’’ for publication in America. 


Mr. F. E. Warren, of Oxford University, has 
in preparation a translation of the ‘“‘ Cath- 
olisches Rituale,” the ritual of the Old Cath- 
olics. The offices are taken from the Roman 
Manual, but one service (confirmation) is from 
the Pontifical. The work is the only service 
book as yet published by the Old Catholics, 
though they have other publications in progress. 


The American News Company announces a 
work entitled ‘‘The Picturesque Tourist,’ 
which is described as a pocket-guide for the 
use of travelers between Europe, America, 
Australia, India, Japan, and China. In the 
part which relates to the United States the 
several great East and West lines of travel are 
to be included and the whole book is to be 
abundantly supplied with maps and iJlustra- 
tions. 


The Pailosopher’s Club in ‘‘ Daniel Deron- 
da ”’ is said to be a faithful transcript from real 
life. In 1866 George Henry Lewes, writing in 
The Fortnightly, describes such a club as meet- 
ing thirty years before, at a tavern in Red Lion 
Square, Holborn. Mordecai was a German 
Jew, named Cohen, “of a great and calm intel- 
lect.”?. The account in ‘‘ Daniel Deronda”’ is 
faithful and the portrait of Mordecai is but 
slightly idealized. 


Harriet Martineau gave her property and 
residence, “‘The Knoll,” Ambleside, to her 
sister, Mrs. Higginson, of Liverpool, and her 
children. The personality, with the exception 
of a few gifts to friends and to an old servant, 
is divided equally amongst her brothers and 
sisters living at the time of her decease, or the 
children of those who have died previously. 
Among the specific legacies is one of the service 
of plate bequeathed to the deceased, which is 
left to Mr. Thomas Martineau, whom she re- 
quests ‘so to bequeath the same as that it 
shall pass to his eldest son, it being (she adds) 
my wish that the plate shall be possessed by 
the eldest son for the time representing our 
branch of the Martineau family, so far as the 
law will permit the bequest.’’ The will con- 
tains one peculiar provision, which should be 
mentioned as indicating the independent char- 
acter of the testatrix. ‘‘It is my desire [she 
says), from an interest in the progress of scien- 
tific investigation, that my skull should be 
given to Henry George Atkinson, of Upper 
Gloucester Place, London, and also my brain, 
if my death should take place within such 
distance of his then present abode as to enable 
him to have it for purposes of scientific ob- 
servation.” By the second codicil, dated 
October 5th, 1872, this} direction is revoked 
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‘but [the codicil proceeds] I wish to leave it 
on record that this alteration iri my testament- 
ary directions is not caused by any change of 
opinion as to the importance of scientific ob- 
servation on such subjects, but is made in con- 
sequence merely of a change of circumstances 
in my individual case.” 

The library of the Berlin University contains 
115,000 printed volumes and 40,000 charts. The 
University of Bonn contains 180,000 volumes, 
several hundred manuscripts, and a large col- 
lection of maps. The University of Breslau has 
340,000 volumes of books and 2,900 manuscripts. 
The Erlangen University has 110,000 printed 
volumes and 1,900 manuscripts, besides 50,000 
treatises, 10,000 autograph letters, and a col- 
lection of designs and engravings. The Uni- 
versity of Freiburg eontains 250,000 printed vol- 
umes and 500 manuscripts. The Giessen Uni- 
versity has 150,000 printed volumes and 1,268 
manuscripts ; that of Gottingen 400,000 printed 
volumes and 5,000 manuscripts ; that of Griefs- 
wald 70,000 volumes ; and that of Halle 100,000 
volumes and 1,000 manuscripts. The Universi- 
ty of Heidelberg has 300,000 volumes, 70,000 
treatises, 3,000 manuscripts, 1,000 charts, a col- 
lection of maps and another of engravings. The 
University of Jena has 100,000 volumes and 
that of Kiel 150,000 volumes and several hun- 
dred manuscripts. The University of Konigs- 
berg has 220,000 volumes, in addition to about 
50,000 double copies of books, for the purpose of 
exchange. The University of Leipsic contains 
350,000 printed volumes and 4,000 manuscripts. 
The University of Marburg has 120,000 printed 
volumes, but very few manuscripts. The Uni- 
versity of Munich contains 283,500 volumes, 
17,500 manuscripts, 3,600 portraits, and 3,200 
medals. The University of Rostock has about 
140,000 volumes; that of Tubingen 280,000 
volumes, 60,000 treatises, and 2,000 manu- 
scripts ; andthat of Wurzburg more than 200,000 
volumes and 2,000 manuscripts. The library of 
the Strasburg University is said to contain 300,- 
000 volumes, of which 5,400 relate to the history 
of Alsace, and about 500 manuscripts. The 
library of the Vienna University contains 211,- 
220 volumes and 83 manuscripts ; and the library 
of the Basle University 100,000 printed volumes, 
4,000 manuscripts, and 180 charts. 


The London Graphic is better than ever 
lately, and that is saying a good deal. The 
editor sends us this interesting account of 
the ‘‘ Graphie Section’? at the Exhibition: 
“The exhibit of this journal at the Philadel- 
phia Exhibition is intended to show the whole 
process of producing an illustrated newspaper, 
from the trunk of the tree whence is obtained 
‘the wooden block on which the illustration is 
drawn and engraved, down to the finished elec- 
trotype whence the impression is printed. On 
the walls of the section are hung many of the 
original drawings of the engravings which have 
appeared in this journal, most of them the work 
of well-known British artists, such as E. Arm- 
itage, R.A., 8. L, Fildes, Miss E. Thompson, 
W. Small, H. Herkomer, F. W. Lawson, Miss 
M. E. Edwards, R. W. Macbeth, and many 
others. Here also are some of The Graphic’s 
correspondents’ sketches during the Franco- 
Prussian War, as also the numerous sketches 
received from Paris by balloon-post during the 
siege and the Commune. In a large album, 
also, are the sketches of the special artists 
during the recent Indian tour of the Prince of 
Wales. In cases ranged round the section are 
wood blocks in different stages of drawing and 
engraving. On one has been photographed 
a finished drawing similar to those hanging on 
the walls; on another an illustration has been 
drawn from a sketch received froma corre- 
spondent; a third has been partly engraved ; 
while a fourth has been completely engraved 
and has been blacked ready for taking a proof. 
In another care is a wax impression of the 
block, whence the electrotype is cast, while 
close by is the electrotype itself. In the center 
of the section is a small printing-press—a 
model of some of those used in printing The 
Graphic in London. On this is printed, for dis- 
tribution, a little book—a catalogue of the 
drawings exhibited. The press is worked by a 
gas-engine. No sooner is the machine set in 
motion than the section is thronged by spec- 
tators, all asking numberless questions about 
the journal, the pictures, the machine, and the 
other objects exhibited, and all eager to secure 
a copy of whatever at the time may be printing 
on the press. Sometimes their anxiety to 
secure a memento of their visit gives rise to a 
funny scene. Forinstance, some colored cards 
were recently being printed off eight at a time 
on one sheet, and the attendants in charge of 
the section and the engine had the greatest 
difficulty in preventing tbe visitors from run- 
ning off with whole sheets of the cards from 
the machine. No sooner were their backs 
turned, to answer a question, than a dozen 
hands were stretched out to appropriate a 
dozen sheets, despite the legend ‘Hands Off’ 
tacked on to the machine.” 


Here are some interesting reminiscences of 
rejected manuscripts: ‘‘ Rejected Addresses,” 
by Horace and James Smith, was offered to 





John Murray for twenty pounds, but refused. 
A publisher, however, published it ; and, after 
sixteen editions, Mr. Murray gave one hundred 
and thirty-one pounds for the right to issue a 
new edition. The total amount received by the 
authors was more than one thousand pounds. 
‘Jane Eyre,’’ by Charlotte Bronté, was sent to 
Smith, Elder & Co.; and there it remained for 
a long time, till a daughter of one of the pub- 
lishers read it and recommended her father to 
publish it. The result is well known. It 
brought the authorfameand money. ‘‘Edthen,” 
by Mr. Kinglake, was offered to twenty differ- 
ent houses. Allrefused it. Hethen, in a fit 
of desperation, gave the manuscript to an ob- 
secure bookseller and found the expenses of 
publication himself. This also proved a suc- 
cess. ‘Vanity Fair’’ was written for Colburn’s 
Magazine ; but it was refused by the publishers 
as having no interest. The ‘‘ History of Fer- 
dinand and Isabella,’’ by Mr. Prescott, was re- 
jected by two of the first publishers in London, 
and it ultimately appeared under the auspices 
of Mr. Bentley, who stated that it had more 
success than any book he had ever published. 
The author of “The Diary of a Late Physi- 
cian’ for along time sought a publisher, and 
unsuccessfully. At last he gave the man- 
uscript to Blackwood'’s Magazine, where it 
first appeared and was very successful. 
The first volume of Hans Andersen’s 
‘Fairy Tales’ was rejected by every publisher 
in Copenhagen. Andersen had neither name 
nor popularity, and published this book at his 
own expense, a proceeding which soon brought 
him into notoriety. Miss Jane Austen’s novels 
at first met with no success. One of them, 
“Northanger Abbey,’? was purchased by a 
publisher in Bath for ten pounds, who, after 
paying this sum, was afraid to risk any further 
money in its publication ; and it remained many 
years in his possession before he ventured upon 
the speculation, which, to his surprise, turned 
out very profitable. ‘‘ Uncle Tom’s Cabin” had 
a very narrow escape from rejection. This work 
first appeared in The National Era, and when 
offered to the American publishers, Messrs, 
Jewett & Co., their reader and critic decided 
that it would not be worth republication. But 
the wife of the latter so strenuously insisted 
that it would sell that he recommended it to 
the firm. When Gray’s “‘Ode on Eton College” 
appeared, but little notice was taken of it. 
Shelley had always to pay for the publication 
of his poems. The ‘‘Ode on the Death of Sir 
John Moore at Corunna’? was written by 
Charles Wolfe. It was rejected so scornfully 
by a leading periodical that the author gave it 
to an obscure Irish paper. 
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SEPTEMBER 6th. 


The YouNG FOoLKs’ News for tember 6th will 
contain the “—e number of a new Serial by the Ed- 
tor. Those who have been charmed by ee “ B. 
ences of Little Jo,”’ recently contributed by the same 
pen to the columns of that paper, will et en the 
new story from this s) rightly y writer. characters 
= those in “ Little Jo,” are real, and the. incidents, 
for the most part, true. It will be lively, entertain- 
ing, full of fun and rollicking sport, 4 8 children 
love to indulge in, and will interes ign 
ers. It will be entitled "208 CREIGH OR, 
THE VALLEY FARM 
sunt® YounG FOLKs’ News is published weekly, 
A oa) year. It will be sent on trial = t 
pra for 25 cents. Specimen copies, 3 cents. 


ALFRED MARTIEN, Publisher, 
21 8. SEVENTH STREET. PHILADELPHIA 


Cheapest, Bookstore in the World. 
Libraries und old books bought. 
so books on hand. 
Almost given away. 
puna eotonue 
an £ BROTH 








Send stamp. 
APSE city. 
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HOW 10 DO IT. 


We want you to become acquainted with The Sunday School 
Times. Under the editorship of H. Clay Trumbull and George A. 
Peltz, and as published by John Wanamaker, it is acknowledged to 
be the best weekly paper available for Christian workers. 
the best lesson helps and the choicest home reading. 


THIS IS THE OFFER! ir you will send your name 


and Post Office address, together with twenty-five cents, to John 
D, Wattles, Business Manager, 610 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 
you will receive The Times every week for three months. 
offer is only for new subscribers (persons who have not taken the 
paper within the last six months), the amount charged being less 
If at the end of the three months 
you are not satisfied with your investment, the money will be re- 
If you think it has paid you, we hope you will 


than one-half the regular price. 


turned to you. 
become a regular subscriber. 


LESS THAN HALF PRICE. 


THE INDEPENDENT! 
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MITCHELL’S 


NEW OUTLINE MAPS. 


Two Series, $10 and $20. 
Mapsinaset. A Key, gratis, with each set. 
LATEST, BEST, CHEAPEST. 
J.H. BUTLER & CO., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
CAMPAIGN rie reisvect sonipiestuies Oya BSc. 


M. DONALDSON, Art Publisher, Cincinnati. 








The Youth’s Com pasion. Specimen copies sent 
free. PERRY MASON & CO.. Boston, Mass. 


STANDARD « and POPU LAR BOOKS. Ssend 
for J. R. OSGOOD & CO.’S Catalogue, Boston. 


HENRY HOLT & CO., 
Publishers, New York. 


DR. yonyeons $30 BRAL H-LIFT. Com- 

L Ds., ollege Presidents 
neipals ‘Authors, Bankers, and 
Full Circular for Stamp. 
-, M’f’rs, 14 Bond 8t., 


PARALYSIS. 
EO. H. TAYLOR, M.D. 50 cents. Show 
peace Deformed, and other bees ned —_— bow 
they may be restored by home treatm: 


WwooD & CO., 
Wf East 58th street. New York. 


=a caieastaieamniaiatiieiaas 


MUSIC PUBLICATIONS. 
LOW-PRICED MUSIC BOOKS. 


Easy, simplified instruction books are: 
BELLAK’S MEtHOD FOR (REED) OR- 
GAN. Paper, 75c.; Boards. $1. 
MACK’S ANALYTICAL METHOD FOR 
VIOLIN. Boards, §1. 
A capital collection of music for a “ nome ” or — 
ateur orchestra, consisting of Violin or Flute. 


both. Cornet or Ciarionet, 2a Violin poo Violoncelloe o 
Double Bass and perhaps Piano, is 
s 8 $1. 


WINNER’S BAND OF FOUR 


VALUABLE BOOKS FOR STUDY. 


RITTER’S HISTORY OF MUSIC. 
2 Vols. Each $1.50. 
This concise, femapiate. ana interesting history 
the that has ever been 

written on the subject and is almost a necessity for 
musical students. 
Moore’s Encyclopedia of Music, $6 00. 
Appendix to Moore’s Encyclopedia, 50 cts. 
Dictionary of Musical Information, 81 25. 

Of these three useful books the first is much the 


largest, and contains an immense amount of intorm- 
ation on musical subjects. 











and Profs., School | 
Brain-Workers a 
J.W.Schermerhorn & 

















OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
C.H. Ditson & Co., J. E. Ditson & Co., 


711 Broadway, Successors to Lee & Walker, 
New York. Philadelphia. 


TEACHERS AND TAUGHT 


PRONOUNCE THE 


‘Vineyard of Song,” 


the best Music Book yet issued for 
practice and instruction in the art of 
Singing. 

The “VINEYARD OF SONG” has 
been recently revised, so as to embody 
twenty-seven pages of new ‘and valua- 
ble material. The “VINEYARD OF 
SONG ” is a sterling work for Singing 
Classes, Conventions, Academies, and 
Day Schools. 


PRICE 75 CENTS; $7.50 PER DOZ. COPIES. 
2” Sent by Mailon receipt of 75 cents. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, Publishers, 


76 East Ninth Street, New York; 
91 Washington Street, Chicago, 








Hayes and Wheeler 


CAMPAIGN SONG BOOK. 


A fine collection of wide-awake, stirring songs, that 
will do excellent service at campai meetings. The 
hits at the opposition will ‘‘ bring down the house.’ 
All glee clubs and political organizations should 
have asupply. Price 10 cents. 


REQUIEM MARCH. 
IN ——— = THE LATE en 


With sal EORG GEA mePSTe ee “beautiful, 
and the favorite ‘“Pleyel’s Hymn,” ** Rest, 
Spirit. Rest,” are effectivel introdued. “rite 40 
cents. Copies mailed. W. ‘OND & _CO,, H7 
Broadway. Branch Store 39 Union | Square, N. Y. 








Steel Engraving of 


CHARLES SUMNER 
HENRY C. BOWEN, 


Publisher, 251 BROADWAY, New York. 
See Premium List of this issue. 
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EDUCATION. 





SARATOGA SPRINGS N. Y. 


ry. Grounds am os et 
uperior. Bunglied with steam-hea 

and waterworks ooms furnished with black ot 
nut furniture. nses less than in many schools 
with indifferent adyantages. Catalogues sent at 
request. Year begins September 12th. 


CHARLES F, DOWD, A. M.., Principal. 


PACKER COLLECIATE seSTITURE, 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 





the regular course. 
peaoes home in the family connected with the Insti: 


For Circulars apply ° 
- CRITTENDEN, Principal. 


S.J. T. cee ee BOARDING AND 
CHOOL, for young ladies and apg a 





MR 
DAY § 
7 East ror st. -, Will reopen Sept. 2th. A s 
tematic course of study is arranged, adapted to the 
Primary. Academic, and Collegiate Teeariewente. 
ey for family 

us. 


S- 


upils are ample and gener- 
ll particulars, with references, in circular. 





nOANANDAIGUA ACADEMY, Conendaigus. 
_A first-class Boarding and Day School for 
ad You . The best facilities for thorough and 
complete instruction, with all the awe vate - a well- 
regulated Christian home. Send for cireu 
N. T. CLARKE, Principal. 


CARLYLE PETERSILEA’S ACADEMY 
of Music, Elocution, and ae Moderate terms, 
numerous free advan Term begins Sept. 
llth. Full Aen ce by circulars or personal inter- 
view. ress 279 or 281 Columbus Ave., Boston. 








Collegian. 
Church- 


Photograph sent. Box 700, West Meriden, Ct. 


YOUNG. LADIES SEMINAR Y—Home School 
—Goshen, N opens peat lith. 
be oss ¥. A. ROBINSON, Principal 


PALLY SEMINARY, Fulton. Loe Co., 
Y.—Both sex s. Reopens llth Sept. LW 
year. Noextras. Address Rev. Jas. G1 hey hk 


Logan SQuaRE SEMINARY. 


1809 Vine Street, Philadelphia. 
This boarding and day see for ladies will be 
reopened Coptemtber 27th, 1 
ss $ CULL, ? 


As 
Miss J. PINDBLL, § Principals. 


ANOVER COLLEGE. The next term begins 
on Wednesday, Sept. 6th. Tuition Free. Two 
full courses, Classical and Scientific. with Preparatory 
partment. Boarding low, location healthy, nosa- 

loons. For information and catalogues apply to 
REV. G. C. HECKMAN, D_D., Pres., Hanover, Ind. 


MAPLEWOOD Music Seminary for Young 
Ladies. Established 1863. A thorough graduate 
course. The finest location on * Connecticut River. 
For catalogues address Prof. D. 8. BABCOCK, East 
Haddam, Conn. 


sin yyy Military Academy. 


ster, Pa. (for Boarders only). 
Opens ie xt 13th. Location elevated ina health- 
ful; — s ample; buildings handsome and com- 
modious. Course of studies extensive. Thorough 























dies, Pittsfield, Mass., 35 years cellence 

ts present rope never TE Beauty 
of its grounds and buildings never equaled. Address 
REV. C. SPEAR, the Principal, for Circulars. 


M ‘ates: Presneta, a INSTITUTE, sor oung la- 
of 





MEADVILLE 0 pn oe SCHOOL 
(Unitarian). Educates ministers. Gives aid to worthy 
beneficiaries. Begins September 18th. Write REV 
A. A. LIVERMORE, Meadville, Pa. 





PARENTS AND GUARDIANS. 


THE U.8. SCHOOL AND COLLEGE DIREC- 
TORY for 1876, 210 pages, just issued, is 





PAWLING INSTITUTE 
opens its next year Sept. lth, 1876. Superior advanta- 
ges for Young Ladies. Address, for catalogue and 
terms, PAWLING INSTITUTE. Pawling, N. Y. 





expressly for intending school patrons, wherein may 
be obtained al! the information relating to the better 
class of scholastic institutions in the country neces- 
sary to the selection of such an one as they may be in 
search of, without the inconvenience incident to the 
usual means of colleging the same. Complete List 
of Schoaie and Coll fe Gord Description of Loca- 
tion. Sarees. and otel Facilities, ete. 
~ e U.&.. showing the exact location of 
the s aols pombe 
ailroad Expense from home to the 
school selected will be Paid by this Bureau 
Mailea free to parents and others having children 
to educite, upon receipt of postage (9cts.); at the 
office. free; to others not Mo t for the aoe 
stated, 50 cts. T. COTESWORTH PINC 
Domestic aa sates and 14th vat. 


PREPARATION FOR COLLEGE. 








no gradua' Academy 
( entablished 813) has Failed or bn. ba ‘ions at 
college. Hi ry at Yale, honorable entrances at a 


at ‘Amherst. History, Mathemat 
Sections) ie ae (French Text-booksin Physics), - 
re 


supervision of 
pecelsy) at cost. Two boys wil I received into the 
Principal’s family on special term dress MER- 
RILL EDWARDS GATES, A.M., Prin, Albany, N.Y. _ 
TILDEN LADIES’ SEMINARY, 
whose Fall Session opens on Monday, Sept. 18th, is 
now daily assigning rooms to An ils. The first choice 
of good rooms to those =o ap aes 


August 15th, 1876. we Taioon os. H. 


mer aearery SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL.— 
ARREN ACADEMY, Woburn, Mass. For Cir- 
culars address L. S. BURBANK, AM., Principal. 


EWARD INSTITUTE, | FOR YOUNG 
ui acs Florida, Orange N_Y., will com- 
mence its ny nn a lee th ¢.i circulars ap- 
ply to Mrs. GEORG cipal 


LYONS (S.Y.) MUSICAL ACAD EM Y.— 
Vocal Culture, and Harmony. Students nated for 
teachers. Circulars sent on application. 


DEAN COLLEGE & CONSERVATORY 


Mawes 
Ss. “—_ vevery respect ¥ FIRST-CLASS. 
Ther only ‘Collen be the RP Vi 


ught. se class for ETI CETTE a 3 
cialty of this Ouhenay. e Twelve Seven Ootnee ianos, 


o Organs, and E " 
gg gg ee lish, Latin, , German, 
Piano. Gu wing, and Painting, $300, 
te. Horseback Bi Riding. Vocal Culture, Violin, and 
Harp Lessons charged extra. Send for Catalogue. 


SUPPLEE INSTITUTE for Young Ladies 
1713 Spruce a nily "boaraln Pa., offers superior 
advantages to family boarding upils ona 
second year ey ig Be tember i. 
SUPP. * H. BUPPLEE, Peincloals. 


CHESTNUT-STREET EMINARY, 

PATLADEL Lett. x 
plea panes lg of this bo: arding and day 
school will —— th. For omedane apply t tm) Miss 
Bonney and Miss Dillaye, 1615 Chestnut St,, la., Pa. 


TEACHERS wanting positions next sassi 
American School Institute’s” App. Form. ‘Deman and 
forteacners now zood. J.W. Schermerhorn, 14 Bond st. 


PEEKSKILL, x, Yat MILITARY ACADerY. 
Opens Sept. 13th, 1876. 5 resid tors ; 50 board- 
ing pupils; gymnasium; ground é as $400 per year 


 »eeteany ACADEMY, a Family School for 
and Tuition $175 per pobool Ss Address 
Mo LOUrS WOODR . Principal, Bethany, Ct. 
































DEARBORN SEMINARY, Chicago, Ill. The 
Fall Term begins Sevt. 13th. See INDEPENDENT Au 
10th. Send for catalogues to L..D. MANSFIELD, 
Associate Principal, Wabash Avenue. 


Highland Mil. Acad., Worcester, Mass., prepares 
its graduates for commanding positions in a 
and scientific pursuits. C. B. METCALF, A. M., Sup’t. 


RWICH University Scientific and Military School, 
Nowthaelds Vt. Address Prof. CHARLES DOLE. 


EAN ACADEMY, Franklin. Mass —First- 
class Academy for both sexes. A — ore 
1876. Address Rev. J. P. WESTON, D Princi 


AGENTS WANTED. 


An agent just cleared $199 first 3 weeks selling the 


L ee ee 1) = oe \¥ 


IVNINGSTON 


Another #80. first 6 days. Over 50,000 copies of 
this Standard Life of the Veteran Explorer sold. 
150,000 more needed by the people. A book of 
matchless interest, profusely iitanrased and w 
eg A royal chance for a ents. For proof an 
erms address HUBBARD BRC ., 723 Sansom Street, 

































hilaaalphin, 
AGENTS WANTED forthe New Historical Work, 


estern Border. 


— lete and Ax hic History ot Apetiesn Pioneer 
fife > 00 YEARS AG : 








We i Captivities, Forays, Scouts, 
~ ny and Boys, Indian War-paths, oe Life ane 

page. No 
ee he Enormous sales gents wanted every- 
Coos gener ag circulars free. J.C. MCCURDY & 





CG AGENTS WANTED FOR THE GREAT 


ENTENNIAL HISTORY 


It sells fester — any other book ever published. One 
Agent sold 61 coptes in one day. Send for our oxza 
terms to Agents. NATIONAL PUBLISH’G CO., Phil., 


4 ° $ a day sure made by Agents seiung our 
102° 25 Chromos, C wy, ons, Picture and Chromo 
Cards. 125 samples, worth $5, sent, 
Dostpaid.! for $5 Cents. lilustrated Catalogue tree. 
J. H. BUF 





ORD'S SONS, BOSTON. [E-tab’d 1s30 


NEW, DEPARTURE, or 


Salesmen wanted ooh wan a ea, 8. AND CAN 
- introduce our Od tod i"Jisnis ANUPA‘ 


$5 tee 
|ONTH, Hotel and Traveling Bs id. A 
person to 8. A. GRANT & pe Ary Teen be Gee 


BOOK AGENTS! We have in press a ol Books 
W: . Mark T 








rritory. Catalogues sent free. Address AMER- 
toh B. CO., Hartford, Conn., Chicago, or Cin., O. 


WANTED D xc to fata A pw ho goods to 

i s 
month, hotel and idiveling “expome 
paid, Monitor Mancractuaine Co., Cincinnati, Ohia, 


CAMP ome Sempiucpys ey mail AVES. cents. saree 
scounts to Agents. J, H. BUFFORD'S SONS. BOSTON. 


fondle their money selling Chase’s 
AGENTS §: ee) LS rab Address Dr. 
use, Ann. Arbor, Mich. 

SI AS a day at mo 


ents wanted. Outfit and 
& €O.. Augusta Maine. 

$40 Agent’s profits a week. New novelties and 
chromos. Cataloguesfree. FELTON & Co., N. Y. City. 
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THE INDEPENDENT 


The Largest, the Ablest, and the 
Best Religious Newspaper 
in America. 


IT 1S UNSECTARIAN, 
IT IS EVANCELICAL, 
IT IS LIBERAL, 
IT IS RADICAL, 
iT iS BOLD. 


Religious Questions, Political Questions, 
Financial Questions, and all 
other Living Questions are 
freely discussed in its 
Columns. 


It is the Paper for the Family for 
the Children, for Business Men, 
for Farmers, for Both Sexes, 


for all Classes. 


Here are the names of some of the men and 
women who write for Taz INDEPENDENT: 


JOHN 8. C. ABBOTT, D.D., 
LOUISA M. ALCOTT 
os Furey 


A. 

ANNA C. BRACK 

LEONARD BACON, D:D., LL.D. 
Rev. THOMAS K. BEECHE: 


3 EDWARD EGGLESTON, D.D., 
fey, E_ ELLIS, D.D., 
.C. EVERETT. 


LUCRETIA P. H 
BISHOP GILBERT J 
“GAIL HAMILTO 
T. _.W. HIGGINSON. 
Rev. GEORGE H. HEPWORTH 
E HYACINTHE, 


Loui 
JOAQUIN 
THE AB iCHAU 
Chief-Judge JOSEPH REILSON 


H PORTER, D.D. 
ETH STUA RE PHELPS, 


DeBOMEROY 
BACROBINSON, D.D., 


. MOSES 
F "ah Maron TRUMBULL, LL.D 
J. T, TROWBRIDGE, 
CELL 


MES GRANT WILSON, 
AR a 
N 
Oras. DUDLEY W TARNER 
Prof.c. A. YOUNG. 


The Elegant Steel Engravings he “EMANe 
iCIPATION PROCLAMATION,” “ AUTHORS 
OF THE UNITED STATES,” and “ CHARLES 
SUMNER” are given to subscribers as premiums 
SPECIMEN COPIES of the Paper, containing 
full list of premiums, sent free. 


ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED, to whom libera 
commissions will be paid. 


NOW IS THE TIME TOSUBSCRIBE. 


Subscription Price $3 with no addi- 
tional charge for postage. 


Address 


HENRY C. BOWEN, 


Publisher and Proprietor, 


25! Broadway New York, 
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LEAVES. 


Oin tep WiAZwv yeve?, Torijde kai avdpar, 





BY. BDGAR FAWCETT, 


DEEP amougiforest quietudes of green 

My feet have wandered, and about me now 
In soft complexitiés of shade and sheen 

On many a lavish-clad midsummer bough 
The innumerous breezy leaves, above, around, 
Move with melodious and aerial sound, 





I pause to look; in meditative mood, 
Where. all their murmurous myriads richly 
throng, 
Ané-think what'touches of similitude, 
What dark or bright analogies belong 
(As bonds that Nature’s mystic shuttle weaves) 
Between the lives of men and lives.of leaves, 


Some in the loftiest places burst their buds, 
And get the sun’s gold kiss as they uncurl. 
They front the stars and the proud moon that 

floods 
Pale domes of limpid heaven with airy pearl. 
They see the damask of cool dawns. They gaze 
On'smiles that light the lips of dying days. 


And some in lowlier places must abide, 
And gain but glimpses, perishably dear, 
Of altering cloud and meadow glimmering wide, 
And the large lovely world beyond their 
sphere. 
And some have rare dews thrill each thirsty 
stem, 
Or, rarelier yet, a bird’s wing brushes them. 


And some amid their perfect emerald prime 
Are torn from nurturing boughs at storm’s 
caprice ; 
And some turn old and sere before their time, 
And flutter down as if in glad release ; 
And all to Autumn’s bleak, dismantling blast, 
Even ali inevitably yield at last! 


But when I mark how some that once were fair, 
From edge to edge in flawless gloss arrayed, 
Must feel the worm’s fang gnaw them through, 

like care, 
I seem to have dimly guessed why God hag 
made 
So many tremulous leaves, for their frail parts 
Wear, as they throb, the shapes of human 
hearts. 





CHESTER CATHEDRAL. 


BisHop CLark writes to the Providence 
Journal as follows regarding the reopening 
of Chester Cathedral: 


‘* Arriving in Chester yesterday morning, 
I found the quiet old town in a high state 
of excitement. The streets were crowded 
with people of high degree and low degree, 
the buildings were covered with flags, the 
bells were ringing and chiming continaally ; 
but what it all meant I did not know until 
I stopped at the Bank of Wales, when the 
courteous cashier volunteered the informa- 
tion that it was a great day for Chester, as 
the ancient cathedral, which had been un- 
dergoing the process of repair and renewal 
for the last ten years, was to be reopened in 
the afternoon, with a magnificent service. I 
struck at once for the residence of Dean 
Howson, who had been mainly instrument- 
al in effecting the renovation of the cathe- 
dral, and met with a most cordial reception. 
‘Where are your robes?’ was the first ques- 
tion. ‘Bishops are rather scarce to-day; and, 
for various reasons, there would be some- 
thing particularly appropriate in having an 
American to join with us to-day.’ I was 
obliged to say that I must be allowed to fall 
into the rank and file; and such a rank 
and file I never saw before in the form of 
an ecclesiastical procession. Preceded by 
the usual officials, with their silver wands” 
and marvelous outfit, first came a surpliced 
band of one hundred choristers, from various 
parts of the kingdom; and then about three 
hundred clergymen, of various orders, all in 
full costume and in their parti-colored 
hoods, with Oxford caps in theirhands. As 
this long procession, before entering the 
cathedral, moved around the circle of the 
ancient cloisters—which, I rejoice to say, 
have not been renovated (this would seem 
to be sacrilege)—singing a hymn of praise, 
while the great bells overhead at short inter- 
vals would. strike all together, making a 
sound much like the heavy boom of artil- 
lery, I imagined that I could see the ghosts 
of the old monks who many a century ago 
used to walk and meditate and pray in this 
secluded retreat, moving along with the 





dering what novel services were these which 


thus disturbed the repose of their sacred 
cloisters. Passing into the choir, which is 
about the size of our Grace church, we, 
could see the entire nave and transepts of 
the edifice crowded to repletion, no one 
being admitted without a ticket, of which 
many thousands were distributed, while 
the clergy and choristers filled the entire 
choir. 

«* The service was simply the usual even- 
ing prayer, witha very sensible sermon by 
the Bishop of Rochester; but there was 
such an abundance of anthems and so 
many elaborate chants that the entire ex- 
ercises occupied nearly three hours. Of 
course, the music was very superb, as the 
best selection had been made from several 
cathedrals, and the canons who intoned the 
prayers were remarkably gifted in their 
vocal powers, which must be somewhat 
beyond the ordinary scale in order to fill 
an edifice five or six hundred feet long. 
After the benediction, a passage was opened 
in the long aisle, and the procession passed 
through the entire length of the building, 
to the deep music of the organ. It wasa 
novel sight to an American to look upon 
the men of rank who stood next the choir- 
gate,in their scarlet attire; and others, 
whether of rank or not I do not know, in 
such costumes as are never seen among us, 
except in charades or on the stage—laced 
wristbands, the funniest curled wigs, 
purple coats, tottering old vergers, in 
their black gowns, men in _ military 
dress, holding huge swords aloft as the 
procession move by, everybody solemn and 
staid, no indications in any quarter that the 
ceremonial was unmeaning and perfunctory, 
the sincerity of the congregation being 
manifest in the noble collection made at 
the conclusion of the services. Altogether 
it was well worth attending, and I was 
much impressed with several facts that 
were given in the bishop’s sermon. Thirty 
years ago, he said, the question was whether 
the whole cathedral system should be given 
up as a poor failure. Everythingconnected 
with these establishments was in a forlorn, 
dilapidated condition. But he added that 
within the last few years twenty millions 
of pounds had been contributed for the 
restoration of these venerable piles and 
all the services were now conducted with 
earnestness and zeal. Itis hard for us to 
comprehend what the renewal of one of 
these edifices means. To take out one stone 
after another, and replace it with a new 
one, cut and carved precisely like the 
former, to do the same with the elaborate 
woodwork, and make it all new, without in 
any degree obliterating the features of an- 
tiquity, is a very slow and costly work. It 
is something that will never be done in our 
land. TALS, 

“« WINCHESTER, August 9th, 1876.” 
eI 


PROF. HUXLEY ON AMERICA. 


Ir was a very pleasant speech that Prof. 

Huxley made the other evening at Buffalo. 

We give it below, as reported in The Trid- 

une. Having been introduced by Prof. 

Rogers to the members of the American 

Association, Prof. Huxley said: 

‘Permit me, in the first place, to offer you 

my most hearty thanks for this, I would 

not say unexpected welcome, because every-" 
where since I landed in America it has 

been of this kind; but for this very cordial 

and hearty welcome. You will forgive me 

if my phraseology is inadequate, for I have 

always thought it the highest eloquence to 
condense whatever there is to be said in 

the fewest words. I have been told that it 
would be gratifying to you to have me say 
something; but emotion will make my 
speaking a difficult task, Also I have no 
scientific matter to communicate and I am 
unprepared. Since my arrival I have dis- 

covered that the special instinct of curios- 

ity is altogether developed here. I ex- 

perienced it almost immediately on my 

arrival, in being interviewed by two active 

and intelligent representatives of your 

press, who put to mea series of inquiries 

of deepest and most profound interest, 

each of which would require a treatise in 

reply; andI am afraid I had to dismiss 
them with scant courtesy. It may satisfy 
their curiosity if I state briefly some of my 
general impressions of this country. 





white array of singers and priests, and won- 


** Since my arrival I have learned a great 


many things—more, I think, than ever 
before in an equal space of time in my life. 
In England we have always taken a lively 
interest in America; but I think no En- 
glishman who has not had the good fortune 
to visit America has any real conception of 
the activity of the population, the enor- 
mous distances which separate the great 
centers; and least of all do Englishmen 
understand how identical is the great basis 
of character on both sides of the Atlantic. 
An Englishman with whom I have been 
talking since my arrival says: ‘“‘I cannot 
find that Iam abroad.” The great features 
of your country are all such as I am famil- 
iar with in parts of England and Scotland. 
Your beautiful Hudson reminds me of a 
Scotch lake. The marks of glaciation in 
your hills remind me of those in Scottish 
highlands, 

‘‘T had heard of the degeneration of 
your stock from the English type. I have 
not perceived it. Some years ago one of your 
most distinguished men of letters, equally 
loved and admired in England and America, 
expressed an opinion which touched En- 
glish feeling somewhat keenly—that there 
was a difference between your women and 
ours, after reaching a certainage. He said 
our English women were ‘beefy.’ That is 
his word, not mine. Well, I have studied 
the aspect of the people that I have met 
here in steamboats and railway carriages, 
and I meet with just the same faces; the 
main difference as to the men being in 
the way of shaving. Though I should 
be sorry to use the word which Hawthorne 
did, yet, in respect to stature, for fine, portly 
women, I think the average here fully as 
great as on the other side. Some people 
talk of the injurious influence of climate. 
I have seen no trace of the ‘North Ameri- 
can type.’ You have among you the virtue 
which is most notable among savages—that 
of hospitality. You take us to a bountiful 
dinner, and are not quite satisfied unless we 
take away with us the plates and spoons. 
Another feature has impressed itself upon 
me. I have visited some of your great 
universities, and meet men as well known in 
the Old World asin the New. I find cer- 
tain differences here. The English uni- 
versities are the product of the government; 
yours of private munificence. That among 
us is almostunknown. The general notion 
of an Englishman, when he gets rich, is to 
found an estate and benefit his family. The 
general notion of an American, when for- 
tunate, is to do something for the good of 
the people and from which benefits shall 
continue to flow. The latter is the nobler 
ambition. 

“It is popularly said abroad that you 
have no antiquities in America. If you 
talk about the trumpery of three or four 
thousand years of history, itis true. But, 
in the large sense, as referring to times be- 
fore man made his momentary appearance, 
America is the place to study the antiqui- 
ties of the globe. The reality of the 
enormous amount of material here has 
far surpassed my anticipation. I have 
studied the collection gathered by Prof. 
Marsh, at New Haven. There is none like 
it in Europe, not only in extent of time 
covered, but by reason of its bearing on 
the problem of evolution. Whereas, before 
this collection was made, evolution was a 
matter of speculative reasoning, it is now 
a matter of fact and history, as much as the 
monuments of Egypt. In that collection 
are the facts of the succession of forms 
and the history of their evolution. All that 
now remains to be asked is how; and that is 
a subordinate question. With such mat- 
ters as this before my mind, you will excuse 
me if I cannot find thoughts appropriate to 
this occasion. I would that I might have 
offered something more worthy. But I 
hope that your association may do what 
the British Association is doing—may sow 
the seeds of scientific inquiry in your cities 
and villages, whence shall arise a process 
of natural selection, by which those minds 
best fitted for the task may be led to help 
on the work in which we are all interested. 
Again I thank you for your excessive cour- 
tesy and, I may almost say, affectionate 
reception.” 

I 

JupGE STaNLEY MatTTuews has accepted 
the nomination for Congress recently tendered 
him by the Republicans in the second district of 
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BRATS. 


BY PAUL VEYAY, 





WE hear them in the walls; they pilfer 
our cheese and vegetables in the cellar; and 
we hunt them with cats and catch them in 
traps; and, after all, we know very little 
about them. ‘‘Only rats,” we say, and 
dismiss the subject. We look upon them 
as great armies of rodents, who will quarter 
on the edge of all civilization, and must be 
tolerated because they can’t easily be got- 
ten rid of. We have no “Pied Pipers” 
nowadays, as they did in Hamelin, to lead 
the rats out of town; and so we endure 
them, with hardly a thought of what inter- 
esting ‘‘ wee beasties ” they are. 

Gray hairs and wisdom are supposed to 
gotogether; and we might, when saying 
“pray asa rat,” say ‘‘wise as a rat” as 
well. There are few more intelligent 
creatures. Sometimes they positively seem 
to have the gift of reason. As, for in- 
stance, more than one rat can seldom be 
caught in the same trap set in the same 
place. They learn the danger and seem to 
tell their comrades. See, too, how they 
will overcome difficulties in getting at rat- 
dainties. A flask of sweet oil was sitting 
on a shelf, its neck about an inch below a 
window-sill. It was soon.gone to the depth 
arat’s tail would reach. Running along 
the sill, the sly old rats dropped their tails 
into the neck of the bottle, and then licked 
off the oleaginous dainty, no doubt chuck- 
ling at our wonder at how it was done. This 
exploit of rats the writer had often heard 
of, but never believed until it was done 
under his own roof. 

There is a story that a rat who wants to 
steal an egg is able to carry it off by lying 
down on his back while his comrades draw 
him away to his hole by the tail. This is 
not true. Rats do frequently steal eggs; 
but they doit by taking them firmly be- 
tween their fore-paws and chin and then 
jumping away like kangaroos. 

Rats are known to be clever, and some 
people go so far as to believe they can read, 
and declare that if in a house infested by 
rats a polite note is written asking them to 
leave, and this missive dropped into a rat- 
hole, they will promptly take their depart- 
ure. e writer met with a lady only a 
month ago, a clergyman’s wife, who said 
she had tried the experiment, and that it 
was perfectly successful. The morning 
after the note was sent the snow had a path 
of rat-tracks between her house and her 
neighbors. Shall we consider it merely a 
coincidence? 

There may be some slight foundation in 
truth in Browning’s ‘‘ Pied Piper”; for it 
is a well-known fact that if a trumpet be 
blown ora drum be beaten in a cellar or 
garret overrun by rats they will take a 
speedy departure—though likely to return 
in a few days, after they have recovered 
from their fright. 

Though rats live in dirty drains and 
damp cellars and feed on garbage, they are 
exceedingly cleanly in their habits; will 
lick their paws, and wash their faces, and 
polish their coats like the most domestic 
and properly-behaved tabby. Rats drink 
by lapping up the liquid with their tongues, 
and sleep curled up in a little ball, encir- 
cling themselves with their tails, like a 
string around a parcel. They take good 
care, however, to leave their. dainty and 


sensitive ears exposed and are wakened by 
the slightest noise. 

The rats serve man always well as scav- 
engers, eating up much refuse of the table 
that would otherwise become decomposed 
and breed disease. In the sewers of Paris 
they roam in great armies, attacking the 
sewer-cleaners, sometimes, and putting 
them in peril of their lives. In that bright 
city they are made useful, as furnisbing 
soft skins of glove-thumbs; and in the 
dreadful siege, when animal food was 
worth double its weight in gold, they were 
eagerly devoured by the starving inhab- 
itants. Many a man who sat down to his 
plate of gibier was eating only a plate of 
rat, out of the drains. The members of the 
Polar expeditions have often frequently 


found rats a welcome and toothsome addi- . 


tion to their meager diet; and in China and 
some other Eastern countries rats are eaten 
as a delicacy. 

After all, then, the little busy, squealing 
scamperers that run between the walls have 
been of some service to mankind. They 
are good scavengers and have saved many 
a man from starvation. So, if we can’t 

uite like them, let us, at least, give them 
theirdue, as we are bound to do even to 





our worst enemies, 
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Hew York and Pirinity. 


THERE is a very good collection of Peruvian 
antiquities now on exhibition at Clinton Halk’ 
They were unearthed while making exeava- 
tions for a new railroad running out of Linia. 
Our bright contemporary, the Sun, tells us that 
they “‘comprise mummies, both of men) and 
prutes, together with pottery, cloth, netting, 
needlework, and various other things buried in 
the Peruvian tombs, perhaps 3,000 years ago. 
On one table is a collection of more than fifty 
heads, all well preserved. Some are bare skulls, 
bleached to snowy whiteness ; but by far the’ 
greater number are admirably preserved, with 
hair perfect and teeth generally in good con- 
dition. Among the mummies is that of a full- 
grown man, covered with bandages, over which 
is tred a netting. Another is enclosed in asack 
fastened with twine, tied, in just such bow- 
knots as our belles use in confining their necks 
with ribbon. There are several babies, too. 
One wears a necklace and another holds rude 
toys in its hands. Wool is shown, such as was 
used to stuff the mouths, ears, and noses of the 
dead. The coverings of the bodies are made 
of it and the ornaments were covered with 
it. In every grave were found pieces of woolen 
cloth, of curious design and rare workmanship, 
and distaffs wound in woolen thread. Work- 
baskets, needles, bobbins, and rolls of wool, all 
in excellent condition, bear witness to the in- 
dustrious habits of the Peruvian women of the 
prehistoric age. The colors used in the cloths 
are still bright and fresh and the threads are as 
regular and as strong as any yarn of the present 
day. A singular feature of the woven cloth— 
which, to all appearances, must have been the 
product of aloom constructed according to rules 
of art—is that the design is the same on -both 
sides. In addition are crude instruments of war- 
fare, oars, coils of rope, and fenders, such as are 
used aboard vessels of our day to prevent abra- 
sion of the sides by coming fn contact with piers 
or piling. The rag babies found in the tombs are 
very familiar in shape, and are a silent evidence 
that the maternal instinct in little girls of thirty 
ceuturies ago was as strongas it isin the present 
generation. Sacks of meal, corn in theear, 
beans, and other mummy food, prepared for the 
departed to use in their journey across the Pe- 
ruvian Styx, show that the soil of the Pacific 
coast of South America is not conducive to 
decay. One jar of lima beans has the appear- 
ance of having been filled last week from the 
vines on a Pennsylvania farm. 


ase Among the bills sent to the Controller’s 
office for payment last week were two for sta- 
tionery, contracted by the Commissioners of 
Excise. Among the items of one of the bills 
was the following: ‘One inkstand for presi- 
dent’s desk, $13.’ Another was: “One ink- 
stand for Jacob Patterson, Jr., $13.°? There 
was also ‘one inkstand for Owen Murphy, 
$13’; ‘* two pearl-handled penholders and gold 
pens, $14”; and ‘‘two pearl-handled steel 
erasers, $4.’? Stephen Angel, who is examiner 
of bills in the Controller’s office, sent the bills 
to County-Auditor Jackson, with the following 
endorsement: ‘‘The Auditor’s attention is 
called to the costly character of some of the 
items marked in this bill. I '4s difficult £0'¥ee 
how such extravagant expenditure is’*‘ neces- 
sary’; and, moreover, the question arises what 
became of the supply of these articles provided 
by the former Commissioners of Excise.” It 
will be remembered that, when the present 
Commissioners went into office, they made 
abundant promises that under their manage- 
ment the affairs of the Excise Department 
would be administered in a far more economical 
manner than that which characterized the ad- 
ministration of their predecessors in office. 
Controller Green, it is expected, will refuse to 
pay the bills above referred to. 


.. Those who run may read some very singu- 
lar signs in New York, and Mr. Harry H. Marks 
has taken great pains to make notes of them 
allin The Illustrated Weekly. According to his 
article, one may see in the shop-windows of a 
Fourth-Avenue confectioner: ‘‘ Pies Open All 
Night.’’ An undertaker in the same thorough- 
fare advertises “Everything Requisite for a 
First-class Funeral.’? A Bowery placard reads : 
‘Home-made Dining Rooms. Family Oysters.” 
A West-Broadway restaurateur sells ‘‘ Home- 
made Pies, Pastry, and Oysters.” <A’ Third- 
Avenue “dive” offers for sale ‘Coffee and 
Cakes off. the Griddle.” And an East- 
Broadway caterer retails ‘‘Fresh Salt 
Oysters” and “‘ Larger Beer.’’ A Fulton-Street 
tobacconist calls himself a “Speculator in 
Smoke,” and a purveyor of summer drinks has 
invented a new draught, which he calls by the 
colicky name of “Zolian Spray.” A Sixth-Ave- 
nue barber hangs outa sign reading ‘‘ Boots 
Polished Inside”; and on Varick Streétnear Car- 
mine, there are ‘‘ Lessons given on’ the Plano 


) tion of three thousand, scattered overa terri- 
| tory as extensive as is the city. 





with use for Practice.’ “Cloth Cutt. and 
Bastd” is the cabalistic legend on the front of a 
tuillinery shop on Spring Street, 


.. The little chapel of St. Thomas, at Cooper 


histerie ground, The minister, the Rev. Cor- 
nelins L.. Twing, yesterday preached a sermon 
commemorative of the Battle of Long Island, 
apart of which took place on the very spot 
where his little church stands. He took as his 
text the words of Balaam: ‘What has God 
wrought?” In elucfdating bis subject, he 
compared the Brookly1 of '1776 with the Brook- 
lyn‘of 1876, In 1776: Brooklyn had @ popula- 


At the Fulton 
Ferry there, was.a little cluster of houses, 
About one; mile from the Ferry, on the old 
Jamaica Road, was a church, and at the lower 
end of Bushwick Avenue there was another. 
Around these churches and at Bedford and 
Fulton Avenues were a number of buildings. 
The rest of the land was im farms, upon which 
were built old-fashioned Dutch houses, a few 
of which still remain. He gave a sketch of 
the battle. The Rev. D. C. Hughes preached 
upon the same’ subject in the Greenpoint 
Union-avenue Baptist Church. 


....The fall’ exhibition of the New York 
Horticultural Society will be held at ‘Gilmore’s 
Gardeb, on Sept. 19th, 20th, 2st, and 22nd, 
when the most extensive display ever made in 
this city may be on exhibition... The schedule 
of premiums for horticulture already amounts 
to $2,000 ; and, in addition, special premiums 
are offered by members of the Society for rare 
pitcher plants, sarracenias, medicinal plants 
and shrubs, and plants used in commerce. 
Many exquisite specimens of the curiosities of 
the vegetable kingdom are expected, and there 
is no doubt that an equally fine floral display 
will be made by the florists of the city and 
vicinity. Cut flowers will form an important 
department. They will be renewed daily. 


.... The question now agitating New York mu- 
sical circles is this : Shall Theodore Thomas have 
a permanent hall for his admirable concerts ? 
We hope there is sufficient publie spirit to keep 
this conscientious musician in the city where 
he has done so much to raise the standard of 
musical taste. We need Gilmore, and we need 
Theodore Thomas as well, and there is no rea- 
son why we should not have them both,, 


..«eThe delegation of French workingmen 
now on a visit here are those sent by the French 
Government, They area splendid set of men. 
Among them are some representatives from the 
Parisian Academy of Arts and Trades, the most 
prominent of whom is M. Leon Drouillet, who 
comes here with a special view of enlisting 
Americans in the Darien Canal project. 


-»-- Lhe Commissioner of Public Works re- 
quests the people to carefully abstain from 
wasting the Croton water. He says that the 
continued dry weather has so dwindled the 
streams that feed the Croton River that a 
large quantity of water has had to be drawn 
from the lakes and storage reservoirs in Put- 
nam County. 


.... Sixty-five Mennonites and their families 
arrived in the Bremen steamship “‘ Main’ on 
Saturday, at Hoboken. Theagent in charge held 
a draft for $275,000, representing the combined 
capital of the party. The families are princi- 
pally from Northern Prussia. 


...-Rev. Fred Bell is going to write a story, 
whith is said to be woven out of some of the in- 
cidents of his own checkered career. If he 
“¢tells the truth, the whole truth, and nothing 
but the truth,’ Brooklyn people will look for 
the book very anxiously. 


....The spire of the Rev. Dr. Hall’s church 
is finished, the capstone being in place, at a 
hight of 286 feet—two more than Trinity. Six- 
teen feet more of bronzed and gilded cresting, 
which the architect had included in his draw- 
ings, was rejected. 


.... The engineer of the»dast River Bridge 
crossed the riveron the cable last week. He 
was swung over ina contrivance that looked 
like a baby-jumper. We prefer to wait for our 
turn at crossing till the footway is laid. 


....We are to have the Crown Prince of 
Austria here by and by. He is a fine young 
fellow of eighteen, his name Rudolph, and his 
family claim to have a record reaching back to 
the dimmest of old times. 1 


....The season at Rockaway is over, and the 
gueste and the gamblers and the hundred or 
two liquor dealers have departed, and for an- 
other ten months. “law and order”’ is the word 
on that beautiful beach. 


.... The Howard Mission held a jubilation at 
Dr. Tyng’s Gospel Tent last Thursday evening. 
Mr. Van Meter delivered a farewell address, 
the little ones sung, and the occasion was alto- 

gether enjoyable. 


..«. The four apper stories of Stewart’s Work- 
ing Women’s Hotel, in Fourth Avenue, are fin- 


day. Several arrests were made. 


.-..“* Wire-pulling between New York and 
Brooklyn” is what a bright. contemporary calls 


, the stretching of the bridge cables. 


....Qliver Cotter has fifty-nine cases of vio- 
lation of the Excise Law to present to the Sep- 
tember grand jury in Brooklyn. 


.. The Clark-street M. E. church (colored) 
ig holding &@ camp-meeting on the Vendenitt 
ebtate, Staten Island. 


..Every effort is being made to keep the 
Battery Park out of the hands of the Emigra- 
tion Commissioners. 


....The all-absorbing question among con- 
sumers is: “‘ Whenis that drop in coal going 
to reach here ?”’ 


.-A zodlogical garden is proposed for our 
Central Park, as the present menagerie is un- 
worthily housed. 


.. The rescued Fenians are receiving a great 
deal of attention from their enthusiastic con- 
temporaries. 


.. There is some talk of a military parade- 
ground to be laid ,out in the oe of High 
Bridge. 


... It is a singular thing how plainly one can 
taste ‘‘nostoc’’ in New York milk, as well as 
water. 


..- The authorities played their usual farce 
with the liquor-dealers last Sunday. 


..One hundred soldiers left Jersey City for 
the frontier Sunday evening, 


..Our trap-block pavements come from the 
Palisades on the Hudson. 
....Last Saturday 8,000 bushels of potatoes 
came to this market. 


.-Don Carlos complains that he is shad- 
owed by detectives. 


....Six criminals have escaped from the 
White Plains jail. 


....-Gilmore’s Garden is to be made into a 
skating-rink. 


.. Brooklyn evening schools open Septem 
ber 10th. 


«... The Whitestone (L. I.) Bank is winding 
up. 








TO a. Lene te oak ENT- 

ers, Brick rs. persons of seden eaey Se abits, 
rsons who work! in damp places, and to all p ae 
homsoever it may concern, the nature of whose 


weak back, an affection of the spine, shooting pains 
in the back and sides, rheumatism, kidney affections, 
raptures, sprains, bruises, or great soreness in any 
part of the body. zou will find yourselves immedi- 
+ os usin; z one of Benson’s a Por- 
ous P' enson’s Capcine Plaster is a com- 
bination i i the purest India rubber and other gams 
with Capcine—a pow: rful external stimulant and the 
quickest pain-reliever everinvented. It is superior 
to electricity and more cert in. - Price of Benson’s 
Capcine Plaster is 2 cents. For sale by all druggists. 
SEABURY & JOHNS 
Pharmaceutical Chemists, N. Y. 





** It works like a charm,” clean, safe, and delicious 
LI use internally or | eng ag’ and purely vegetable. 
hat is better to have in the house in cases of 
emergencies than Renne’s Pain-Killing Magic Oil? 
When there is ponesen to try it. use it freely and 
an my dear rend, will echo the 

eu yorein I works like a char 
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st. Askfor our book, 
ooster Strect, New York. 


Vacant Places 


in the dental ranks will never occur if you are partic- 
ular with your teeth and cleanse them every day with 
that famous tooth-wash, SOZODONT. From youth 
to old age it will keep the enamel spotiessand unim- 
paired. The teeth of persons who use SOZODONT 
have a peari-like whiteness and the gums a roseate 
hue, while the breath is purified and rendered sweet 
and fragrant. It is composed of rare antiseptic herbs 
and is entirely free from the objectionable and in- 
jurious ingredients of Tooth Pastes, ete. 


PIANOS, ORGANS, ETC. 


UILD IANOS. 


of send for it to 3M 














The GUILD PIANOS are famons for great ni and 
durability of workmanship and fine tone qualities.— 
Boston Journal, 


We recommend them 20 in ony respect reli- 
able ane satisfacto' —. 


ain’ he he perfection of mus of musical an bE 
— shar TERMS TO DEALERS, 


GUILD, CHURCH & CO., Boston, Mass 


HARDMAN 


PIANOS, 
‘GRAND, UPRIGHT, AND SQUARE, 


are the cheapest first-class Pianos in America and 








ished. No important change has been made in 
the plan. . Masons, plasterers, and painters are 
at work, 


-+++The colored people who are holding 





aud Bushwick Avenues, Brooklyn, stands on 


camping-meetings in the vicinity of New York 


are xcelled by none, 


EIGHT-STORY FACTORY AND WARE- 
ROOMS: 
Nes. 490, ee. 494, 4 


ana a an eey ae ya's as, See 


Send for Dlastrated Catalogue, 


Had generally rather a disorderly time last Sun- 








PIANOS 


are acknowledged . tobe the. best. Rhey have re. 


ceived the HIGHEST PRIZE, 
THE ONLY GOLD MEDAL 
' AT THE 
WORLD'S FAIR, VIENNA, 1873. 


WAREROOMS, % B. 1478 80) Ni Y 





(Established 1846.) 


J. ESTEY & 06. 


) Brattleboro, Vt. 
so Send for INustrated Catalogue. 


CHAMBERS’ 


STERLING PIANOS. 


“SPECIAL SAFE OFFER.” 
READ! MARK !?! WRITE!!! 
‘or information, eircuiars, and 
uaranty unlimited. Bay. Sent for sp 


er.” Address C Chambers 2 Plane lane Factory, 


HUTCHINGS, PLAISTED & CO., 


Cuvgen ano Gyn aL Ongans 


Specihestons and rBOBTOR. Ms 
pitaatins 











A PIANO CHEA?. 


A NEw and splendid Piano, from one of 
the best and oldest manufacturers in the 
country, round corners, richly-carved legs, 
and in évery respect a perfect and most 
magnificent instrument, for sale cheap for 
cash or a good endorsed note at four to six 
months. Apply to H. 8. CHanDLER, Box 
2787. New York. 





——_—_—_——————— 
HOTELS AND SUMMER RESORTS. 


WESTMINSTER HOTEL, 


FRONTING ON 


Belmont and Westminster Aves., 


WEST PHILADELPHIA, 


jtuated on the borders of Fairmount Park, only two 
blocks from the Centennial Buildings, having larce 
rks and lawns, and one of the coolest places in the 
citv. Cars from all the depots pass the door to the 
Centennial Grounds every minute. 
‘erms.—Four Dollars per day. Special rates for 
families and permanent guests. 





J. P. PHIPPS, 
Late Bloodgood’s Hotel, Phi'adelphia 


W.T CALEB, 
Late Monongahela House, Pittsburgh. 
Manacers. 





BELMONT HOTEL, 
St., Boston, opposite Globe 
the city and easil 


623. and 625 Washington 
eater. In Le yo wth of 
y reached by street-ca 

evator, steam. and all improvements. Rooms i 
br day upward. A first-class Restaurant and Private 
fining-Rooms. if preferred, at moderate rates. A 
hiet and comfortable home and first-class accommo- 
ations, at prices adapted to the fmceane the specia 
advantages fforded a tthe? “ BEL 

ARDY & CO.. Proprietors. 


Bo oS 











FOR LIVERPOOL 


(via Queenstown), 
CARRYING THE UNITED STATES MAIL, 






TUESDAY. 

Leaving Pier No. 46 North River, as follows: 
IDAHO.........cccacesspeseepeees September Sth, at 3 P.M, 
NEVADA..... .... September 12th. at Noon. 
MONTANA,....0..ccedssceeee. September 26th, at Noon. 
WYOMING........ wine taaal a «. October 34, at 3 PM. 


, BATES FOR PASSENGERS REDUCED. 
Steerage, $26; Intermediate, $40; Cabin, $65, $70, and 
$80, currency, according to stateroom. 


Passengers booked to and from Paris, Hamburg, 
Norway, Sweden; 'éte. Drafts on Ireland, Exglend 


4} France, and Germany at lowest rates. 


Steerage Office, No. 29 Broadway 
WILLIAMS & CUION 


NEW YORK AND PHILADELPHIA NEW 
LINE.—BOUND BROOK ROUTE. 


In New York Contes otasiead Stow Je 
of Lara Spensndtorkot Coes pote ag 
= P SURE eh, 
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tra to the Centennial , A — 
{1 P- BALDWIN, Gon, Puss. Agent C. RR. of 8, 
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WHY WE MUST HAVE A GOD. 


MEN who believe in their religion and 
eare for it are willing to confess that they 
do not look with perfect composure and 
kindliness on all the proceedings of their 
scientific neighbors. They believe in one 
God, whogg revelation and creation are har- 
monious; but they are not pleased when 
they see leading men of science propound- 
ing a philosophy which makes it impossi- 
ble to prove his existence, which renders 
him unnecessary, and which leaves the 
world at liberty to believe that he does not 
exist, or that, if he does, it makes no differ- 
encetoanybody. They are not somuch con- 
cerned for their several theologies, or even 
for their Christian faith, as they are that 
men shall not be remanded by a material- 
istic philosophy into the blank and hope- 
less atheism of believing in a universe 
whose laws are working out the extinction 
not only of all men, but of all worlds. 

The world needs a God. In the interests 
of society, if we did not have a God, it 
would be necessary, in the language of the 
French mot, toinvent one, Not theologians 
alone, but all Christians, who believe in 
their Christianity—for there are many so- 
called Christians who do not--are deter- 
mined to keep their God; and, if it be a 
superstition in which they indulge in be- 
lieving in him, they are loth’ to give it up. 
But, believing with a good deal of intensity 
in God, and having evidence which satisfies 
them that he not only is, but that he is the 
rewarder of them that diligently seek and 
faithfully serve him, they are apt to bea 
little impatient with those who talk as if 
there were no God, who make no room for 
him in their philosophy of the universe, 
and who do nct seem to miss the lack. 

It cannot be denied that much of the 
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be atheistic in its tendency. So far as, 
under the lead of such men as Virchow 
and Maudsley, it annihilates the soul, by 
identifying the mind with the bod), it no 
only destroys the presumption for the ex- 
istence of a divine soul; but, by removing 
our hope of a future life, makes God a 
factor of no importance, if he does exist. 
Then the revolution in science introduced 
by Darwin is so far from being theistic in 
its natural tendency that a theologian who 
has hardly his peer in the country has dis- 
tinctly pronounced that Darwinism is 
atheism. While we utterly dissent on this 
point from Dr. Hodge, it is yet undeniable 
that the Darwinian philosophy seems to 
make less of God than that which it has re- 
placed; or, at least, that it does not suggest 


| him in any of the long processes by which 


his creation was accomplished. Accord- 
ingly, we somehow do not find among the 
Darwinian scientists any special interest in 
natural theology. It is true that Darwin 
himself professes his faith in a God; and 
one or two of the older savants, who have 
learned to accept development after they 
had settled their religious creed, are anxious 
to protest that a Darwinian is not neces- 
sarily an atheist. But men like Prof. Asa 
Gray can do little more than show that 
Darwin’s selected mottoes to his ‘‘ Origir. 
of Species ” recognize the existence of God 
and that a higher wisdom is evidenced in 
the contrivance of a universe which devel- 
ops itself under laws than in one which 
requires constant interference; and, still 
further, that the constant variations of spe- 
cies, out of which Nature selects the im- 
provements, which it propagates, are as 
likely to be the immediate handiwork of 
God as would be the absolute creation of a 
new species. But in this Gray would be 
nearly alone; and the theory seems to re- 
quire, as nearly all Darwinians acknowl- 
edge, that variations are as much the neces- 
sary result of natural law as is the survival 
of the fittest. Certainly the argument of 
design is greatly weakened, if not destroyed, 
by the Darwinian theory; and all but a few 
of the older scientists do not seem to care if 
it is. The younger men accept develop- 
ment as an established fact, and are hard at 
work driving it toits scientific conclusions. 
They are so busy dissecting Lingulas and 
mudfish, or studying the love-notes of the 
Gryllide, or searching for the teeth of fossil- 
birds, or measuring the brain-capacity of 
Eocene monkeys, or filling up the lacking 
steps in the easy stages between the extinct 
and the living horses, that they have no 
time to ask themselves whether they are not 
all the time extinguishing their own and 
their readers’ faith in God. Anditis this ap- 
parent, perhaps not real, indifference which 
makes not a few students in Christian his- 
tory and theology look upon them and their 
works with suspicion; especially when, as 
Meehan has shown at the present meeting 
of the Scientific Association, they have run 
so fast as to get a long way ahead of their 


facts. 
For we theists and Christians need God 


for our own protection and, as we think 
we see very Clearly, for the protection of 
society. We need him ourselves for our 
own personal wants, because without him 
we do not know into what worthless lives 
or into what sins and crimes we may 
fall. For we look upon a bad life as 
in itself the worst disaster that can 
befall a man; not merely or. chiefly 
because of the suffering that a man endures 
for it in this world or the next, but because 
wickedness and all selfishness is in itself 
only bad. It not only leads to bad; but it 
is bad even when, as is often the case, it 
leads its agent to success and happiness, 
The happiness is only a showy, luxuriant 
fungus growing out of rot. Against this 
worse evil we know that we need all the 
protection that the promises or threatenings 
of God can provide us. 

There may be scientific men who have 
reached such sublimated hights of philos- 
ophy, and whose study of the world has 
carried them so far above the flesh that 
they donot need ever to remind themselves 
whether purity and virtue will bring hap 
piness or misery. Thereare those, perhaps, 
who recognize our moral instincts and our 
obligations of right and wrong as a long- 
inherited experience of the race, and are 
willing to accept and follow this general 





science of the day is or, at least, seems to 


experience, even when it seems to lead us 


astray, as it has led so many noble men to 
prefer death to dishonor. Neither animals 
nor men follow their ‘‘inherited memory,” 
as we have learned to call instinct, when it 
will evidently kill them; but we. will not 
deny that a fealty, to the inherited experience 
of the race—if that is the proper term 


for conscience—may be quite potent with: 


some philosophers, who have a more than 
Chinese reverence for their ancestors, and 
who can be controlled rather by what they 
have inherited from them. than by their 
own pains and pleasures. But it is not so 
with us, and we are sure it will not be so 
with the world. We fear, if their philoso- 
phy should prevail, that, while ethics might 
exist as a possible science, it would hardly 
be thought of much practical use to culti- 
vate it. 

For we know that men are controlled by 
their hopes and their fears. We know that 
men work not because work is a duty, and, 
therefore, a pleasure; but because they 
hope to get comfort and escape discomfort 
by it. We have made some efforts to avoid 
sin, and we know that it has been a decided 
help to us to remember that a God sees 
us and that he will reward or will punish. 
We thank him every day for the revela- 
tion of his righteous judgment, because it 
helps us and nerves us in our contest 
against the evil that is in our corrupt na- 
tures, We want all the help we can get, 
and, if this motive of a present and re- 
warding God were taken away, we do not 
know into what evil we might fall. This 
we do know: that when we have most for- 
gotten him have we most yielded to the 
temptations of the flesh, We want to fear 
him. We want to put hope in him. 

But, if our God should be taken away 
from us, and if life is but an accident, 
then are we of all men most miserable; and 
why should we remain so? If our exist- 
ence is cnly a bubble, why not let it be as 
gaudy as it may be? It will make no dif- 
ference to-morrow. Let us eat and drink, 
like swine of Epicurus’s herd, for to-mor- 
row we die. If there be no to-morrow for 
us, then let us enjoy to-day. The experi- 
ence of the race may tell us that theft, or 
adultery, or falsehood is unlucky; but ob- 
servation teaches us that bad men are 
successful and happy. And why should 
not we seize the pleasures that offer them- 
selves to us, and trust to concealment or 
strength to avoid the evils of which the 
experience of the dead might warn us? 
Who knows how much of that inherited 
experience of conscience may not be in- 
herited superstition? We fear our philoso- 
phy would be no better than this. Paul’s 
was no better, and he was a saint. Weare 
sure that the world’s will be no better. We 
know what society has been when the re- 
straints of religion have been thrown off, 
and we shudder at the prospect. Therefore, 
we want, because we know we need, the 
terrors of the Lord and of his retributions; 
such retributions as we know do not come 
in this world. We know we need God; 
and while, if there be no God, we may con- 
sent to learn the fact, we could not learn it 
with indifference, and we cannot endure 
the indifference with which some of our 
scientists slight the subject, as if the slope 
of a condyle wereof more importance than 
the moralities of the universe. 


THE SARATOGA CONVENTION. 


NExtT in importance to the action of the 
Cincinnati Convention, considered as gffect- 
ing the great issues now pending before the 
people, is that of the Republicans of this 
state in their recent convention at Saratoga 
Springs. The action in both cases means 
victory for the Republican party in the 
state and the nation. The disaffections in 
the party are now thoroughly healed, and 
never during its whole history were all its 
elements more cordially united in a com- 
mon struggle and fora common triumph. 
The Independents and the Liberal Republic- 
ans are, with comparatively few excep- 
tions, heartily in sympathy with the Re- 
publican cause. Those Republicans who 
have been offended, not to say disgusted, 
with some of the measures of the Admin- 
istration, regard the present attitude of the 
party as a pledge of reform. 

The nomination of the Hon. E. D. Mor- 
gan for governor of this state presents to 
the people a candidate who needs no intro- 











duction, He is no stranger to them and no 
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stranger to the duties of’ public office, 
Originally a Whig} and then a Republican, 
and always an intense hater of slavery, he 
has been repeatedly honored by the people 
and never failed to prove himself worthy 
of the honor. As alderman in this city, as 
senator in this state, as governor of the 
state for two terms, as senator of the 
United States, as one of the founders of the 
Republican party, as chairman of the 
National Republican Committee, he has 
been thoroughly tested for more than a 
quarter of acentury, and in noinstance has 
he been found wanting. Never an oftice- 
seeker and never depending upon office as 
the means of living, yet willing to serve 
the public at the call of duty, he 
has an unimpeachable record in every 
position that he has hitherto filled- 
During the war he was spoken of 
as the ‘‘great war governor.” Unlike 
Samuel J. Tilden, he gave his heart, his 
efforts, and all the powers of his office to 
sustain the Government when traitors and 
the sympathizers with treason were seeking 
its destruction. He isa wise man natur- 
ally and wise by a very large experience 
in public affairs. He is a fitting represent- 
ative of thébest principles and tendencies 
of the Republican party. Without any 
design to disparage other names that have 
been mentioned in the course of the canvass, 
we regard the Hon. E, D. Morgan as, of all 
others in the state, just the man for our 
gubernatorial standard-bearer. His name 
will add strength to the Hayesand Wheeler 
ticket not only in this state, but through- 
out the country. No matter who may be 
nominated by the Democrats, he will be 
the next governor of New York, if Repub- 
licans enter into the campaign with earn- 
estness. 

The resolutions of the Saratoga Conven- 
tion not only endorse the Cincinnati ticket 
and platform, and also the letters of the two 
candidates, but explicitly declare that ‘‘ the 
interests of trade and industry imperatively 
demand a fixed financial policy in accord- 
ance with the terms and requirements of 
the act providing for the resumption of 
specie payment.” This, of course, means 
the act of January 14th, 1875, fixing on the 
1st of January, 1879, as the date when legal- 
tender notes shall, at the option of their 
holders, become payable in gold. ‘‘ A finan- 
cial policy ” not to defeat and prevent this 
result, but to secure it and make it a fact at 
the appointed time, is the policy to which 
the Republicans of this state and of the na- 
tion are committed. There is no ambiguity 
in their position and no desire to shirk its 
responsibilities or dodge its duties. They 
mean the thing, And if the people continue 
the Government in Republican hands they 
will accomplish the thing. They detest 
and denounce repudiation in every form. 
If there were no other issue in the canvass, 
the position of the respective parties on the 
currency question would of itself furnish 
an abundant reason why the party of finan- 
cial honesty should be victorious and the 
party of repudiators should be defeated. 
The credit and good character of the coun- 
try, not less than its industrial and com- 
mercial , prosperity, imperatively demand 
these results. 

It is not at all unlikely that the vote of 
this state will settle the question whether 
Rutherford B. Hayes, the soldier and the 
patriot, or Samuel J. Tilden, the Copperhead 
during the war, the right-hand man of 
Tweed as long as it would pay, the railroad 
wrecker, the income-tax evader, and the 
sham reformer, will be the next President 
of the United States. The issue is one that 
involves the nation, as well as the state. The 


same power that elects the Republican state .,, 
ticket will give thirty-five electoral votes , 


for Hayes and Wheeler, and this will 
secure their election. 

Republicans, then, have a double reason 
for pursuing the campaign with the most 
sleepless ‘and untiring vigilance. Let them 
immediately commence the work of effect- 
ive organization in every city, town, and 
Let not a stone be left un- 
turned. It is especially important that 
arrangements should be made to prevent 
any stich stupendous scheme of election 
fraud in this city as that which Samuel J. 
Tilden and William M. Tweed and their 
confréres so successfully engineered in 1868. 
New York City is really the point of great- 
est danger. Anything like an honest elec- 
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tion being had here, the state is entirely 
safe for the Republicans. 
—— 
GOVERNOR TILDEN AS A TAX- 
PAYER. 


THE Times, of this city, last week pub- 
lished a statement in regard to Governor 
Tilden’s payment of the income tax which, 
unless successfully contradicted or greatly 
modified, ought of itself to destroy all 
confidence in his integrity. It will be 
remembered that the Income Tax Law was 
first enacted in August, 1861, and that, with 
some amendments, it was continued down 
to 1872— a period of about ten years, during 
which Mr, Tilden was engaged in those 
speculative operations to which his large 
fortune is mainly due. Every one was 
required by the law to make a detailed 
statement each year of his income for the 
preceding year, and swear to its truth. 

Accordingly, Mr. Tilden did make re- 
turns of his income for the years 1862 and 
1863; and after this made no further re- 
turns, preferring to let the assessor guess 
at his income, with the fifty per cent. added 
as the penalty for his failure. The result 
for the whole period was, as stated by The 
Times, the payment of a tax on an average 
income of about fifteen thousand dollars a 
year. Was this all that was due, or did 
Mr. Tilden deliberately defraud the Gov- 
ernment? In reference to this question The 
Times makes some statements, which, if 
true, are terribly damaging to the ‘‘ reform” 
candidate. 

In the firs? place we have the sworn 
return of Mr. Tilden on December 26th, 
1863, declaring under oath as follows: 

“‘T hereby certify that the following is a 
true and faithful statement of the gains, 
profits, or income of Samuel J. Tilden, of 
the City of New York and County of New 
York, State of New York, whether derived 
from any kind of property, rents, interest, 
dividends, salary, or from any profession, 
trade, employment, or vocation, or from 
any other source whatever, from first 
day of January to thirty-first day of 
December, 1862, both days inclusive, and 
subject to an income tax under the excise 
laws of the United States. Income from 
all sources, $7,118.” 

In the next place, we have the answer of 
Mr. Tilden to the complaint in the suit of 
the St. Louis, Alton and Terre Haute 
Railroad Company against him and others, 
filed a few days since in the Circuit Court 
of the United States and sworn to as fol- 
lows: 

‘‘That for such services the defendant, 
Tilden, made a charge of ten thousand 
dollars against said second mortgage bond- 
holders, and the said charge was paid b 
or on behalf of said second mortgage bond- 
holders, on the 17th of October, 1862... . 
That the defendant, Tilden, for a part of 
his services aforesaid, also made a charge 
of the like sum of ten thousand dollars on 
account of professional services rendered 
to the first mortgage bondholders and the 
receivers, which was paid to him by the 
said Azariah C. Flagg, . . . and which 
payment appears under date of Nov. 7th, 
1862, in a statement annexed to the first 
repurt aforesaid, as having been receipted 
for by the said Tilden on account of pro- 
fessional services.” 

Now, Mr. Tilden in this latter statement 
swears that he did in 1862 receive $20,000 
for services rendered in two cases. When 
he made his return for that year he swore 
that his income liable to taxation was only 
$7,118. The difference between the two 





sums is .$12,882. Supposing that he did | 


not receive a dollar from any other soiirce, 
is this difference accounted for by the 
deductions which he was entitled under 
the law to make from his gross income? 
The Times does not give the direct figures 
on this point; but it does say that the 
deductions from his gross income which 
Mr. Tilden made for 1863 amounted to only 
$6,552, and that for that year he reported 
an income of nearly $13,000 simply as 
dividends and interest on investments. 
After this he concluded to make no further 
reports, and let the assessor work out the 
problem for himself and add fifty per cent, 
as the penalty for his failure to make 
Teturns. This seemed to him the cheapest 
way for disposing of his income tax. 

The public would like to hear from Til- 
den a full explanation of his history in 
connection with the income tax. In 1876 
he admits under oath that in 1862 he 
received $20,000 for professivnal services 
from two sources. Was this all that he 
Teceived during that year? If so, what 
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were the items of deduction that authorized 
him to reduce his taxable income to $7,118? 
If he received a larger income than $20,000, 
how much larger was it? What was his 
gross income—not merely for professional 
services in two specific cases, at from all 
his operations in 1862? How are his two 
statements, both given under oath, to be 
reconciled? Why did he after his report for 
1863 decline to make any further reports of 
income, and thereby disregard the express 
mandate of the law? Why did he prefer 
to have the assessor estimate his income, 
and subject himself to an addition of fifty 
per cent. as the penalty for his omission, 
rather than make a sworn return from his 
own knowledge, according to the require- 
ments of the law? 

The Times boldly challenges Mr. Tilden 
and his friends to meet the issue arising 
from the facts which it states. The accu- 
sations are of the most serious character in 
relation to the ‘‘reform” candidate. They 
raise the question whether Mr. Tilden, by 
his own showing, was not guilty of perjury 
when in 1863 he reported his taxable 
income for 1862 as being only $7,118. In 
1876 he swears that in 1862 he received 
$20,000 for professional services in two 
cases. These fees certainly did not repre- 
sent his whole income for that year. He 
had other sources of income, and he ought 
to have paid an income tax for that year on 
more than forty thousand dollars. And, if 
so, then he not only perjured himself in 
making a false return, but deliberately 
swindled the Government out of its just 
dues. The statement places Governor Til- 
den in a very sad predicament. If he was 
a perjurer in 1863 and if he deliberately 
cheated the Government in respect to his 
taxable income, then he is not in his right 
place as the governor of this state, and he 
certainly would not be as the President, of 
the United States. 

The prosecuting officers of the Govern: 
ment ought to make diligent inquiry into 
the facts, and, if they are found to be as 
stated, then a suit should be brought 
against the “reform” candidate for the 
payment of the income tax of which, upon 
this supposition, he has hitherto defrauded 
the United States. There is already a suit 
on the charge of fraud pending against 
him; and this, if brought, would be a 
second one involving a similar charge. The 
people are in no mood to tolerate shams, 
and, unless the facts in respect to Samuel J. 
Tilden are most grossly misstated, he cer- 
tainly isa sham of the very worst type. 
The sooner such reformers take the back 
seat the better. Their exposure is a duty to 
the public. One of the imperative func- 
tions of journalism is to inform the people 
as to the character and conduct of those 
who seek their suffrage. 





ONE DUTY OF MINISTERS. 





WE were looking over, the other day, 
the records of a country town, and we 
were struck with the opportunities which 
have fallen into the hands of not a few 
minigtets. In this town, for year after 
year, the clergymen composed the school 
committee. One served eighteen years, 
another fifteen, and others for a less period. 
The schools of every district or grade were 
faithfully visited by them and each boy or 

irl in the town came under their eyes. 

he ministers are still the school committee- 
men to a large extent, though not so exclu- 
sively so as in the days when this service 
was done gratuitously. They are by gen- 
eral consent the educated men, the scholars 
of their communities, and the most suitable 
men to direct the education of the people. 


But, whether or not elected as guardians 


of the public schools, our ministers, as mem- 
bers of that one profession which persists in 
the honorable conservatism of requiring of 
its members a liberal education, owe it to 
that scholarly culture of which they are 
representatives that it shall be conserved 
and propagated. It is the disgrace of so- 
called scholarship that it so often is medi- 


-ocre and stupid, simply because the boys 


sent to college have not the brains that re- 
spond to the culture expended onthem. It 
is a prime duty of our clergy, as representa- 
tives of education, to search out in the pub- 
lic schools every quick, active, and indus- 
trious mind, and, by personal influence with 
the child and its parents, see to it that boys 
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and girls of promise secure the training by 
which they will be benefited. 

There are little towns in New England 
that are remarkable for the number of 
scholars and influential men that they have 
given tothe world. This has not been by 
mere accident, but by the personal influence 
of some minister, generally, who has taught 
his people to take a pride in giving, their 
sons the education which they failed them- 
selves to receive. Thus, itis not mefely the 
great educator whom the world has to thank 
for its scholars; but not less the country 
minister or physician who picks out of a 
class of farmers’ or mechanics’ boys the 
child who will be father to a man and gives 
him the opportunity and impulse to become 
one. There is scarce any town so small 
but what there can be found in its schools 
children of very bright parts, who will, if 
the opportunity is granted them, take a 
high rank as scholars, or in the professions, 
or ina large business; but who, if left to the 
uninstructed will of their parents, become 
only successful farmers or foremen in a 
manufactory, and whose highest distinction 
will be to represent their town one winter 
in the state legislature. Our learned pro- 
fessions are so crowded with ordinary men— 
men whose abilities are not above the 
average of their clients or patients or parish- 
ioners—that no better service can be done 
by the man who would keep their standard 
high than to provide the men who shall 
make worthy recruits. 





COLLEGE LIFE AND ITS COST. 





THE various colleges are just opening 
their doors for the next year, and soon the 
incoming Freshmen will have become ac- 
customed to the pleasures and discomforts 
of an academic career. The new classes 
seem likely, at the present writing, to be 
somewhat smaller than last year; but they 
will be of good size and will not fall below 
the average for the past ten years. There 
are about the same number of college men 
in all the institutions year by year; but 
Harvard and Yale have been slight gainers, 
at the expense of smaller colleges, while 
the result of the establishment of the most 
recent institutions has been rather to draw 
from their neighbors than to create a new 
educational interest in their own domain. 
The percentage of candidates for A.B. has 
not kept pace with the growth of the coun- 
try for the past forty years; a fact partly 
accounted for by the multiplication of 
scientific and technical schools. We are 
settling down to something like the steady 
interest which keeps Oxford and Cambridge 
at about the same point for long periods; 
and, although we may look for an increase, 
rather than a diminution, of care for our 
colleges, it is hardly probable that they will 
receive for some time to come any material 
accession of students. 

The increased expense has, doubtless, 
tended somewhat, of late, to deter parents 
and guardians from sending their boys to 
college. Many intelligent persons, who 
want to do the best thing in the world for 
their children, hesitate to spend for four 
years an amount well up to the whole liv- 
ing expenses of a modgst country family. 
And even if parents can afford it, they fear 
to encourage their sons in habits of ex- 
travagance, which they will have hard work 
to outgrow. It must be admitted that pop- 
ular ignorance of\‘\college life and ways 
among the average holders of the purse- 
strings is so dense sometimes as to be 
rather aggravating; but both of the objec- 
tions we have mentioned are worth consid- 
eration. A family of five or six persons 
can live well, ini a country town for 
$800 or $1,000 a year. Is it worth while to 
give a boy from $400 to $1,500 for himself, 
in a place where he is out of home control 
and subject to many new temptations ? 
With all possible deference to the financial 
theories of the industrious and frugal mem- 
bers of the home-circle, we say that it is, 
He is paying a price, but he is reaping a 
harvest. If it costs a. young bachelor 
$500-a year to live in Frogtown, and $2,000 
a year when he takes up his abode. in New 
York, it must be remembered that’ in Frog- 
town he has no advantages of music, or 


art, or culture, or association with men and ' 


women of a noble mold, at all comparable 
with those he enjoys in the metropolis. 
The same thing is true of college life, ‘1 








would rather live rich than die rich,” says 
one of the most eminent of New York 
physicians; ‘and in truth and soberness this 
seemingly Epicurean maxim may be applied 
to the college-boy. He lives rich in the 
best sense of the word. Libraries, 
Museums, men of culture and renown, 
association with hundreds of young men as 
bright or brighter than he, instruction 
given by some of the intellectual 
lights of the country, a preciously valu- 
able experience with men’s hearts and 
minds and manners—are not these worth 
paying for, and do they not make a man’s 
whole career better worth living, both for 
the increased good it does to others and for 
the increased enjoyment it brings to one’s 
own self? And even as a pecuniary invest- 
ment, does not the cost of a college course 
bring back its interest money year by year 
to the average alumnus? 

As for temptation to extravagance, that 
is a thing which must be encountered 
everywhere. A boy who goes to ruin at 
college would do so anywhere else, and 
very likely at a morerapid rate; for among 
men of the world there is no such average 
sentiment on the side of decency as exists 
in college commutities. 

It must be admitted, however, that cur. 
tailment in college expenses is not only pos- 
sible, but desirable. Societies, boating, ball- 
playing, dress, etc. may be cut down 
some; although billiards, driving, gaming, 
drunkenness, and licentiousness are tenfold 
more costly and destructive. Bills for the 
latter are frequently palmed off on unsus- 
pecting parents as legitimate expenses for 
the former; hence much of the popular 
outcry against college societies. The way 
to reform is to reform, and the steps must 
be taken by the individual student. Do not 
let him be mean, if he mortgages his life- 
time to pay his college debts; but let him 
be manly. it is not necessary for him to 
spend even the average amount for his 
course. $400 at Dartmouth or Amherst, 
$500 at Yale, $600 at Harvard are amply 
sufficient to support life comfortably during 
the college year; and this is not much more 
than a single man would have to spend 
for his support anywhere. A decent man, 
spending this much, or even a little 
less, is not looked down on in the slightest 
degree by the sentiment of any one of these 
colleges; and we speak that we do know. 
A poverty-stricken ass is just as hateful as 
a rich one; but a manly man without a dol- 
lar in his pocket is just as much a hero in 
college-life as a nabob. Colleges, after all, 
are model democracies, and in them a man 
stands on his own merits and is rated at his 
true value. 


Editorial Dotes. 


THE meeting of the American Association at 








| Buffalo promises to be one of no little interest. 


As Darwinism now directs all research, it is in 
the line of the philosophy of development that 
matters of interest are to be expected. Accord- 
ingly, we find that the two papers thus far of 
leading importance are that of Thomas Meehan 
on insect fertilization and the address, as pre- 
siding officer of the natural history section, of 
Prof. E. 8. Morse. Mr. Meehan, in a long and 
elaborate paper, seemed to prove abundantly 
that Darwin and others had allowed their theo- 
ries to run far beyond their experiments in 
claiming that the color and odor of plants 
have been developed for the sake of attract- 
ing insects. He shows by careful experiments 
that the Yucca does not need the insect 
( ¥uccasella pronuba) that visits it, and that 
many other plants that were supposed to re- 
quire insect fertilization succeed equally well 
without it. Professor Morse appears to have 
presented a strong and full argument for the 
Darwinian theory, with special reference to 
the origin of man,‘and supported, as far as 
possible, by American researches. We do not 
object to his argument, which is a strong one 
and not unlikely to carry conviction; but 
when he ventured into the realm of ethics he 
contradicted the human conscience. He said, 
as reported : 

“We need no longer be surprised at the 
fatalism (?) of the Turk, the cruelties prac iced 
by lower races, or the outrages that are attrib- 
uted to total depravity among civilized men. 
They are not instigated by an evil spirit; but 
are the outbursts of a savage nature, inherited 
from their animal progenitors, and are still 
preserved more manifestly among the lower 
races of to-day.” 

Whether the murderous temper of the Thiel- 
horns, of the Newark tragedy, or of the French 
Napoleons was inherited or not is a comparative- 
ly unimportant speculative question, But that 
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the spirit that instigates them is evil was a very 
important truth, that must not be winked out of 
sight. Crime is crime, and not mere misfortune. 
The savage Turks are wicked, and they know it ; 
and it does no good.to minify wickedness by 
talking about the small capacity of the Nean- 
derthal skull. 


PROFESSOR HuxLeEyY’s address at Buffalo was 
happy in that it said nothing very pleasantly. 
The welcome, however, which he gets from 
Bishop Coxe, of Buffalo, is not very cordial. The 
Bishop says : 

“We regret to see those who ‘profess and 

call themselves Christians’ going out of their 
way to pay attention to Prof. Huxley, the mole- 
cule philosopher. Mr. Huxley has gone out 
of his way to insult the faith of Christians and 
the civilization of evangelized nations. As a 
scientist he might deserve a high position ; but 
as a gratuitous assailant of revelation he has 
forfeited his claim to the respect of believers. 
An intellectual suicide, who talks of laws and 
systems while he recognizes no lawgiver and 
rejects an intelligent creator, demands our pity; 
but, if it is only the fool that says in his heart 
‘ There is no God,’ it is the dictate of propriety 
to leave consummate folly to find society with 
itself.” 
Now this is outrageous. Professor Huxley is, 
at least, a remarkably able naturalist. As such 
he deserves honor, whether he be a Christian or a 
Pagan. His philosophy appears to us insufii- 
cient and hostile to Christianity ; but we do not 
see why he may not honestly hold it and be no 
liar in his professions that he is in search of 
the truth. It will not pay to scold those who 
differ from us. 


PRESIDENT MaGoun does not like it that the 
strong Eastern colleges pick off his choice 
young professors. Iowa College has lost three 
excellent men by this ‘robbery,’ as Dr. Ma- 
goun calls it in the Christian Mirror; men 
whom he had selected with great care and 
who had there been trained to successful labor. 
Seeing that he thus advertises the fact, it will 
not be amiss for us to repeat that the profess- 
ors in Iowa College are superior scholars, 
selected with admirable judgment by a man 
who knows a scholar when he sees him, and 
that Eastern institutions who have trusted him 
to do the delicate labor of selection for them 
have had reason to be satisfied, and that there 
are a few more of the same sort left at Grin- 
nell, Iowa, who, we may be sure, will get from 
their president an admirable recommendation 
to stay where they are, but no recommendation 
to go elsewhere. It is hard, certainly, and the 
Iowa president has our sincerest sympathies. 
But he must not complain. In the nature 
of things, a struggling Western institution can- 
not expect always to keep all its best men. 
Broader fields of usefulness may open to them, 
where they can not only do more good, but 
may have better opportunities for culture or for 
the researches which they need to make. The 
institution which recognizes them and takes 
them is only practicing that ‘free trade’? and 
unrestricted commerce which Dr. Magoun 
teaches. He should be careful how he casts 
reflections on his professors or on the officers of 
other and older institutions. He may see 
things differently when President Porter resigns 
and Yale offers him its presidency. 


THE Congregationalist takes it quite eisy that 
Dr. Charles Jewett attacks it for allowing the 
use of fermented wine at thecommunion. The 
Congregationalist does not insist that the wine 
should be fermented, but allows that unfer- 
mented wine may be just as good and even 
better. So say we. For we have no faith iu 
that view of the Gospel of Christ which insists 
on following the exact form of a rite. Christ 
cameto preach the liberty of love, in place of 
the bondage of rituals. Itis a peculiarity of 
the sacraments which he appointed that there 
is absolutely no command given how to observe 
them, and that the manner is left wholly to in- 
ference, as if it were the unimportant thing 
which it really is. If we were under a Jewish 
obligation to observe th Lord’s Supper as 
strictly as the Jews wer commanded to 
observe the Passover, we hould have to 
ask what kind of bread was used, how much, 
what sort of wine and how much, whether 
after a meal or not, taken in what position, at 
what hour of the day, and how often in the 
year. All this is of absolutely no concern. 
We are only told that Christ took bread, 
blessed, brake, and gave it; and that he took 
the cup, and gave it also. We must now follow 
the spirit, and not the letter of the ordinance. 
Christ took the unleavened bread on the table. 
We may take the common food of common 
life—whether bread, rice, dates, or’ bananas 
Christ took the common drink of the day—a 
fermented wine. That would be appropriate 
still in Palestine, or in France, or in Germany. 
In this country it is rather ritualism which in- 
sists on wine, either fermented or unfermented. 
Water is quite as good. 


THERE seems to be no limit to the undertak 
ings of modern engineers. One great project is 
hardly completed before another greater one 
is proposed. An hundred years ago people 
would have held their breaths in amazement at 





the very thought of such works as the Suez 
Canal or of Mount Cenis Tunnel, and the 
Brooklyn Bridge would have been considered 
quite out of the range of possibility. But now- 
adays nothing astonishes us, We even read in 
the papers of the proposed tunnel under the 
English Channel, feeling sure that its construc- 


tion is only a question of time. We learn 
from our foreign exchanges that even 
now the commissioners appointed by 


the governments of Great Britain and France 
to consider the conditions upon which the 
two governments should come to an undere 
standing with respect to the proposed tunnel 
and submarine railway have made a report, 
recommending certain stipulations as the basis 
of atreaty. Wehope that they will hurry up 
about it. If it was only todo away with the 
horrors of sea-sickness in crossing the dreaded 
Channel, there would be a sufficient reason for 
the work; but when we add to this the im- 
mense advantages that will accrue to the com- 
mercial interests of both nations we must con- 
sider it, apart from its magnitude, the most im- 
portant engineering project of the time. 


THE marvelous growth of the Boston Uni- 
versity, as indicated by its catalogue, a ‘‘ Yearly 
Book,”’ surprises even Methodists almost to 
the verge of incredulity. The Pittsburgh Chris- 
tian Advocate says : 

‘Every department of human inquiry seems 

to have been provided for, and, so far as has 
come to our notice, upon a largerscale than has 
been made by any other American university. We 
suppose its departments to be real, and not ideal; 
and its faculty to be substantial and personal, 
and not an array of names as fancy might dic- 
tate or as imagination might see it fifty ora 
hundred years hence. We counted up the fac- 
ulty, and they numbered just one hundred. This 
is an amaziog growth for twelve or fifteen 
years to give.’’ 
“ Amazing,’’ indeed. But let the Advocate 
think how much more the Boston University 
might have claimed for itself, had it been so in- 
clined. Instead of being satisfied with adopting 
Tourjée’s Conservatory of Music and the Mas- 
sachusetts Agricultural College at Amherst as 
departments, it might have also swallowed Har- 
vard University entire. As a proof of its growing 
modesty, notice also that this year it drops its 
programme of lectures in Latin, German, and 
Italian. 


_ It is of no use to deny that the opposition of 
the missionaries to Mr. Vanorden’s ‘loose 
theology,’ as the New-School views are called, 
was the occasion of his being recalled from 
Brazil. We find in The Congregationalist ex- 
tracts from letters addressed to him by Mr. 
Schneider, one of the oldest of the missionaries 
there, which settle that matter. The first ex- 
tract is as follows : r 

“When I wasin St. Paul’s this year, I asked 
why it really was that you bad been transferred 
to Rio, and Mr. Howell to St. Paul’s. I had 
hever been told why this transfer had really 
been made. The reply was: That it was be- 
cause you taught the candidates at St. Paul’s 
such a loose theology.” 

The second extract was dated Jan. 24th, 1876, 
and Mr. Schneider says : 

“There is no doubt in my mind, and I sup- 
pose you admit that you do not accept the 
standards of our church, in their obvious sense, 
as the confession of your faith; in other words, 
that you are not really a Presbyterian. Of 

ourse, I am not speaking of fundamental doc- 

nes or truths of Chistianity, but of some of 

e distinctive doctrines of our church. Still 1 
would not attach very much importance to this 
fact, if you kept your opinions to yourself. This, 
however, you do not seem inclined todo. Hence, 
as Iam a Presbyterian from conviction, and as 
we are a Presbyterian mission, supported by the 
Presbyterian Church,I am utterly opposed to 
confiding pretty much exclusively to you such 
an important church as Rio, and the training of 
one, and perhaps more, candidates for the min- 
istry. For the same réason I would be opposed 
to your occupying any other influential point. 
At Lorena, if you should teach anti or un- 
arsed doctrine, I think it would not be 

kely to do our cause much harm.” 

How will Dr. R. W. Patterson, of Chicago, like 
that? Will Dr. Field and The Evangelist think 
that all right? 


WE referred last week to the case of the Rev. 
E. Vanorden, missionary to Brazil, and pub- 
lished his letter to Dr. Irving, begging to be in- 
formed what were the reasons which he hints 
at why he was dismissed from the service of 
the Board. Dr. Irving replies that he has al- 
ready given the reasons in private interviews, 
and that he does not care to do more in the 

ublic prints than to deny, as he did in The 

vangelist, the truth of the slanderous represent- 
ge that the reason was an opposition to 

r. Vanorden’s New School theology, or a 
bribe by the Brazilian steamship line. We are 
gorry that Dr. Irving thus réfuses. If there 
Were good reasons, ddmaging to Mr. Vanorden’s 
tharacter or usefulness, they could be given, 
without injury to the Board, on his demand. 
Otherwise the presumption will remain that, 
while the Board in this city may be held blame- 
less, the missionaries whose opposition rendered 
bis recall necessary deserve severe censure, 


THE Republicans are learning the lesson that 
they must nominate their best men, and they 





did it at Saratoga. If the Republicans cannot 
elect Governor Morgan they can elect nobody ; 
and that he can be elected, with faithful labor, 
we have no doubt. New York is, properly, 
barring cheating and bribery, a Republican 
state, and Governor Morgan can bring out the 
full Republica majority. He has not only the 
prestige of an honorable career in this very 
office, during the Rebellion, and as United 
States senator; but he is known to possess 
just those. qualities that will make a suc- 
cessful peace governor. We have known 
him personally and watched his private and 
public career for the past twenty years, and 
know him to be a wise and discreet business 
man and one of the best financiers in the 
state—no small requirement in these days, 
when the administrator of affairs must advise 
or direct in such immense revenues and ex- 
penditures as those of the Empire State. He 
is also recognized as an honest and clear-headed 
politician, whose character and record will 
make his election an honor to the state. The 
Convention could not have done a better sery- 
ice to the state or to the Republican party. 
pLETSS ES SY a 

Tue Hon. Alonzo B. Cornell, who was under- 
stood to be the ‘“‘machine”’ candidate for nom- 
ination as governor of this state, did a very 
wise thing in accepting the situation and with- 
drawing his name in season to prevent his own 
defeat in the convention. Senator Conkling also 
did a wise thing in staying away from the con- 
vention and in not pressing the candidacy of 
his favorite and friend, Mr. Cornell. The effort 
would have been a failure, and in its results 
would have been of service to nobody and to 
no interest. New York now needs her best 
man—one who will most effectually harmonize 
the party and bring to it the greatest strength ; 
and facts abundantly prove that Mr. Cornell 
was not that man. The future may have 
political honors to bestow upon him; 
but the present canvass was manifestly 
not his time. The people are fast coming to the 
conclusion that it is their right to have some- 
thing to do with nominating candidates for 
Office, as well as with voting for them. This we 
regard as a healthy movement of the public 
mind. Its natural tendency is to secure nomi- 
nations that best represent the wishes of those 
who are to support them. ‘‘ Machine”? politics, 
on the other hand, consult the pleasure of par- 
ticular cliques, and sometimes of a particular 
man, with a view to serve a special interest. 
They neither promote the public good nor 
strengthen the party that submits to this kind 
of management. 


Mr. BEECHER in his visit this summer to the 
Thousand Isles seems to have discovered that 
in the St. Lawrence County region people 
have not so generally formed an opinion against 
him; and he nowasks that his case, as brought 
against him by Mr. Moulton, may be tried in 
that region, instead of in Brooklyn. Perhaps it 
is the fact that the ministers who protested 
against his being invited to take a part in Sun- 
day-school parliament there, and who threat- 
ened to leave if compelled to bear his company 
on the platform, all came from this prejudiced 
Brooklyn ; but we are afraid that Mr. Shearman, 
in making this request for Mr. Beecher for a 
change of venue, forgot what an embarrassment 
it might cause to Mr. Moulton to be compelled 
to take his witnesses to a distant part of 
the state, and how it might even in some 
cases be impossible. We fear that he also 
forgets that it would rendey it impossible 
for the daily newspapers to furnish those ver- 
batim reports of each day’s proceedings which 
The Tribune on the occasion of the last,,trial 
so admirably provided. We presume that it 
will be found that eyen beyond the Adiron- 
dack woods people have read the newspapers 
and have formed an opinion. There may be a 
difference, however, in the proportion of those 
who take one side or the other. 


Thi sites i 1 
THE effort to extricate Governor Tilden from: 
his serious dilemma in regard to the payment of 
his income tax, reported in the Herald of this 
city as haying been made by the Governor’s 
private secretary, is decidedly too thin. The 
explanation, as reported, is in these words : 

“A lawyer might work for a long time before 
he got his fee, and a conscientious man would, 
of course, consider the work he had done from 
year to year as a case progressed, and that the 
fee, though received in one year, was not his in- 
come for that year. It had been, in fact, earned 
each year during the progress of the case. That 
was all there was about the matter.”’ 

This explanation virtually admits the facts as 
stated by the New York Times—namely, that 
Mr. Tilden in 1863 swore that his taxable in- 
come in 1862 was only $7,118, and that in 1876 
he swore that in 1862 he had received $20,000 
for professional services in two specific cases, to 
say nothing about his income during that year 
from other sources. The question which the 
law put to him and which upon oath he 
answered in 1863 is, not when he performed the 
labor for which he was paid in 1862, but what 
was his gross income from all sources paid to 
him in that year, and what was his taxable in- 
come for the same year, after making the de- 
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ductions from the gross! amount which the law, 

— Mr. Tilden was not and is not so 
ple as not to know -that»this was the ques- 

tion whieh he answered under the solemnities, 


his affidavit made in 1876, he certainly swore to 
4 lid in 1863, and committed a fraud upon the 
Government, unless he can show legally au- 
thorized deductions from his gross income in 
1862 sufficient to reduce the amount to $7,118, 
this being the amount liable to taxation to 
which he swore in 1863. The theory of his pri- 
vate secretary (whether speaking by the Gov- 
ernor’s authority: or not we do not know), 
while it in effect admits the facts by the 
attempt to explain them, on the score of the 
Goyernor’s extreme conscientiousness, is too 
dontemptibly thin and silly, to be even 
a plausible trick. It assumes: that the people 
are fools and that they do not understand the 
meaning of the word income, or that Mr. Til- 
den, the great railroad lawyer, was in this un- 
fortunate predicament. His apologist makes 
no explanation of the very significant fact that 
after his returns for 1863 he refused to make 
any further returns of his income, and left the 
assessor to do the job for him by guess-work. 
he case, as it now stands, looks exceedingly 
bad for the integrity of the “‘reform’’ candi- 
date, Mr. Tilden had better speak, if he has 
anything to say that will make it look better. 


UNABLE to make a successful attack upon the 
Public record of Governor Hayes, the Dem- 
ocratic orators are trying the art of deprecia- 
tion. “He is a mere accident, at best; and no- 
body and nothing at that. He never did any- 
thing to evince capacity ; and, indeed, is hardly 
worth talking about, especially in contrast with 
one Samuel J. Tilden.’?> The Democracy will 
be wise to hold up in this kind of ‘eampaigning. 
It has been tried before in the history of Amer- 
iean politics, and never worked well. Ruther- 
ford B. Hayes, besides having a war record on 
which not a stain rests, has been a member of 
Congress, and for three times elected as the 
governor of Ohio, beating Thurman, Pendleton, 
and Allen, the three princes of Ohio Democra- 
cy. His conduct of affairs as governor has 
commended him to the confidence and respect 
of one of the largest and most intelligent 
constituencies in the Union. His repeated 
nominations and elections to the highest office 
in the gift of Ohio shows that he is the strong- 
est man in that state. He is, indeed, ‘ no- 
body ”’ in the sense in which Samuel J. Tilden 
ig somebody. Happily, he has neither his 
history nor his qualities ; and this is among the 
reasons why the people of the United States are 
about to choose him for their President. He 
did not buy his nomination by paying for puffing 
advertisements. It came to him unsought. 
He may be ‘“‘ nobody and nothing’’ in the esti- 
mate of Democrats ; but, unfortunately for the 
estimate, the majority of the American people 
will at the ballot-box express a different 
opinion. They preferthe soldier and the patriot 
to the Copperhead and the sympathizer with 
treason. 


THE last resolution of the Republicans of 
this state at their Saratoga Convention reads 
as follows: 

‘The Republicans of New~- York tender to 
the President of the United States, upon the 
approaching completion of his official term, 
the assurance of their profound respect and 
gratitude for those illustrious public and 
patriotic services which wil] secure his name 
an imperishable place in history.” 

This we regard as a very appropriate resolu- 
tion. While it contains no specific endorse- 
ment of General Grant’s administration as 
President of the United States, it does, never- 
theless, declare that he has rendered “illus. 
trious Public and patriotic services*’ to his 
country and that these services will give to 
him ‘an imperishable place in history.’? Who 
doubts this and who should be unwilling 
As a soldier, as the com- 
as the most prom- 
inent and successful among all the generals 
who contributed to the conquest of the Rebel- 
lion, General Grant will live in history when all 
the faults and failures of his administration are 
forgotten and when the names of those who 
now violently denotnce him will be swept 
from the memory of the world. That which 
will thus make him immortal made him Pres+!¥ 
ident. His two terms of office have been hon- 
orable to the country and creditable to himself, 
although we have bad occasion on some mat- 
ters of policy to express our criticisms plainly. 
In retiring from civil, as well as om military 
life, he deserves to receive the honorable trib- 
ute given to him by the Saratoga Convention. 
No nation can afford to dishonor such 8 man. 
It is but seldom that a nation has such a man 
to honor. 


Tue Chronicle and Sentinel of Augusta, 
Georgia, gives its own experience as to the 





} manner in which Mr. Tilden secured his nom- 
 ination-at St. Louis. 


It received a slip of 
' paper “containing extracts from five leading 
Northern and Western newspapers, all favor- 





ing the nomination of Gov. Tilden and at» 
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tempting to prove that he is the strongest man 
in the field.” It was requested to publish these 
extracts in its weekly edition as “ quoted read- 
ing matter,” and then “charge the sender for 
the same,”” who would promptly pay the ad- 
vertising bill. There is no question that Mr, 
Tilden and his friends resorted to the expedient 
of paid advertisements, which they scattered 
in various parts of the country, for the purpose 
of creating a public sentiment favorable to 
him. Many of these advertisements they 
wrote themselves, In this way they worked up 
his nomination by the use of money, and with- 
out doubt Mr. Tilden was a very liberal con- 
tributor to the necessary funds. The Chronicle 
and Sentinel, after giving its experience, turns 
poet in the following lines: 
‘Puff, brothers, puff with caire, 

Puff the New York Governaire. 

Twenty-five cents for quoted mattaire, 

Seventy-five cents for original mattaire, 

A five-dollar bill for the editaire. 

Puff, brothers, puff with caire, 

Puff the New York Governaire.” 
Puffing, bought and paid for by ‘“‘the New 
York Governaire,” puffed him into the nom- 
ination; and, having succeeded once by the 
puffing system, he hopes that more puffing 
will puff him into the White House. He lias 
millions to pay for the puffing, and will deal 
very generously with his friends, if they will 
only puff. The plan of the campaign is thor- 
oughly arranged in his mind, and ‘ barrels of 
money” are ready to supply the puffing power. 

“ Puff, brothers, puff with caire, 
Puff the New York Governaire.” 


wi 


Tue Credit Mobilier scheme that was gotten 
up in connection with the building of the Union 
Pacific Railroad was thoroughly examined by a 
committee of the House of Representatives, 
and shown to be a stupendous fraud, by which 
the Government was plundered of many mil- 
lions and public men were sought to be cor- 
rupted. The following questions and answers 
appear in the examination of Mr. Oakes Ames 
before the committee : 

‘© Q. Were you not informed by the counsel 
who drew the contract that this was a violation 
of law? 

‘© 4, We were informed by counsel whom we 
consulted that this issuing of stock [to the 
Credit Mobilier] as payment upon the contract 
for building the road was in entire compliance 
with the law. 

‘© Q. Who were the counsel that gave you that 
advice ? 

“4, Mr. Samuel J. Tilden, Mr. Charles 
Tracy, and Judge Allen. 

“<Q. Allof New York ? 

‘¢ 4, All of New York.”’ 

We also quote as follows the questions and an. 
swers in the testimony of Mr. John B. Alley: 

“«@. And, further, I understood you to say 
that you were instructed by eminent counsel, 
upon whose advice you relied, that the course 
you took was a compliance with the law ? 

“A. Yes, sir. 

‘“‘@. Have you ever seen or do you know 
whether that opinion of eminent counsel is in 
existence now in writing ? 

“A. Ido not know. I do not know whether 
it was given in writing. 

““Q. Was it given to you by these eminent 
counsel ? 

“A, Mr, Tilden, I know, told me that he re- 
garded it as a compliance with the law.” 

Here is a little item in the record of the 
“reform’’ candidate that.is worth, at least, a 
passing notice. We find him consulted in re- 
spect to a scheme of plunder and wrong, 
whose exposure shocked the country and 
ruined the reputation of several men. Mr. 
Tilden understood the art of getting money by 
railroad manipulation ; and when the managers 
of the Union Pacific Railroad conceived the idea 
of making contracts with themselves, under the 
name of the Credit Mobilier, for the building of 
the road, and consulted Mr. Tilden in regard 
to the plan, he, according to the testimony of 
Mr. Oakes Ames and Mr. John B. Alley, told 
them that it was in entire compliance with the 
law and all right. The House of Represent- 
atives passed a resolution condemning the 
whole operation, from beginning to end, as an 
infamous fraud. Mr. Tilden, the “reform” 
candidate, being an expert in railroad matters, 
appears in the history as the legal adviser of 
this fraud. And this is one of the evidences 
that he is just the man to embark in the busi- 
ness of ‘‘administrative reform’’ and restore 
the Government to the purity of ancient times. 


THE clause annexed to the legislative, execu- 
tive, and judicial appropriation bill, designed 
to prohibit political assessments In the ex- 
ecutive departments of the Government, pro- 
vides as follows : 


“That all executive officers or employés of 
the United States not appointed by the Pres- 
ident, with the advice and consent of the Senate, 
are prohibited from requesting, giving to, or 
receiving from any other officer or employé of 
the Government any somal property, or other 
thing of value for political p es; and any 
uch officer or employé who shall offend against 
he provisions of this section shall be at once 
discharged from the service of the United 
States, and he shall also be deemed ty of a 
Misdemeanor, and, on conviction thereof, he 
shall be fined in a sum not exceeding five hun- 
dred dollars.’’ , 


Political assessments imposed on clerks and 
subordinate appointees, for the ‘purpose of 
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paying election expenses, form one of the very 
bad usages of our party politics. These em- 
ployés are given to understand that they must 
pay such assessments or run the risk of losing 
their position. The law just passed may 


and we hope will have the effect to put 


this system under restraint and make it less 
imperative in its demands; but, if campaign 
committees are suffered to take the place of 


| officfal assessors, the law will, for the most 


patt, be practically a dead letter. There 
is no just objection to such voluntary contri- 
butions as Government employés choose to 
make. They have, in this respect, the same 
rights as other men. But when political assess- 
ments are practically levied upon them and 
they are compelled .to pay ‘them or do worse 
the system amounts to coercion. Whether the 
law Willactually put an end to this practice or 
not depends upon those who administer the 
executive departments of the Government. 


...-The professor in politics is not likely to 
become extinct. We notice that, as Professor 
Seelye retires from Washington to go up 
higher, Professor Atherton, of Rutgers College, 
is nominated to fill the gap. We heartily trust 
he will be elected. He is one of the most val- 
ued instructors in the College at New Bruns- 
wick, and his character and his influence with 
the better elements of the Republican party in 
New Jersey have been such that the nomination 
has come to him not only without his seeking, 
but absolutely against his protests. If in a doubt- 
ful district in New Jersey a Republican can be 
elected without a corrupt use of money, then 
Professor Atherton will be an influential mem- 
ber of the next Congress. Like Professor 
Seelye, he takes an especial interest in the In- 
dian question, and was a member of the last 
investigating commission, which did such 
efficient service in the Red Cloud and other 
agencies, 

....Can we believe our eyes ? 
corrects us as follows : 


‘(THe INDEPENDENT ought not to have blun- 
dered into saying that ‘the Established Church 
of England has a decidedly Calvinistic creed of 
thirty-nine articles.’ The articles of religion are 
not Calvinistic.”’ 


Indeed! We turn to the introduction to 
Clark’s translation of Winer’s ‘‘ Confessions of 
Christendom ” (p. lv), and weread that the mod- 
ern Christian creeds are either Lutheran, bearing 
the name of Luther, or Reformed, bearing the 
name of Calvin. ‘‘The English Articles and 
the Westminster Confession drop quietly into 
the ranks of the Reformed.’”’ And again (p. 
lvi): ‘‘He who reads the doctrinal standards [of 
the English Churcb] is constantly reminded of 
Calvin.”? ‘Will The Methodist accept the loan of 
our Prayer-book and read the Articles, for once, 
and see if we were not correct ? 


...-Ordinarily it isn’t safe for a man to 
prophesy of his own future, and few men who 
do it are able to carry out their prophesies as 
Disraeli has dove. Years ago he wrote in the 
“Young Duke’: “One thing is clear, that a 
man may speak very well in the House of 
Commons and fail completely in the House of 
Lords. There are two distinct styles requisite. 
I intend in the course of my career, if I have 
time, to give a specimen of both,”” We have 
the prophesy half fulfilled at present; and, if 
the new Earl of Beaconsfield lives, we may ex- 
pect the balance of its fulfillment before the 
year {is out. 

....We have not seen any good Democratic 
explanation of the falling off of the Republic- 
an vote in Mississippi. Here are specimen 
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figures : 
1872. 1873, 1875. 
Greene County..........esereeee 458 388 59 
Itawamba...........- bh. Soc dues ». 148% = §=1,105 30 
JONES... ceeeeeeeeee Seerqeecyecgsie rive 642 4 
Marion.......cccccccecees eeccecse 2012 ©=—6. 2,32B—“‘iéiézd 
Peaed, .........0-c00e covccccccces 2,214 2,826 7 
Vaz00.......seeeceeee ie aseideiae 2,433 = 2,389 7 


The Republican explanation is that there was 
intimidation of the colored voters. That ex- 
plains it. But will not the Democrats give us 
their explanation ? 


.-..This is the way that The Indian Mirror, 
the Brahmo Somaj paper, in its Sunday “ De- 
votional ’ department. would have its feaders 
make their summer vacations profitable: 

‘“‘ Amid plants and trees, flowers and fruits 
the heart remains pure and happy, and easily 
learns simplicity, humanity, and asceticism. 
Amid family cares and engagements, and the 
bustle and business, the trials and temptations 
of society, it is hard, very hard, my God, to 
become godly. But, as t child must serve 
society and achieve purity in the battle-field of 
life, grant, Father, that in the, rural retreat, 
amid the beauties of Nature, I may be fitted by 
true communion for the duties and trials of 
social life.” 
| yeeeThe Tribune is now & sound and square 
Hayes paper; but it doesn’t like “charges.” 
It says: ‘‘In the course of a month or so it 
will be seasonable to inquire: ‘Is it true or is 
it not true that 8. J. T. was seen carrying a 
pint of kerosene and a box of parlor matches 
in the direction of Mr. Smith’s barn on the 
dark night when that structure was accidental- 
ly burned?’ or, ‘Is it true or is it not true that 
8. J. T. purchased a pound of Paris green a 
few days before the sudden death of his grand- 
mother?’” 


+. «.European science is being adapted to the 
demands of Hindu superstition. The Rajah of 
Travancore fs obliged to fast on the dayof the 
great festival at Susindram until the sacred 
cars have been dragged around the temple. 
He gets the intelligence by telegraph. Thou- 
sands of Hindu pilgrims to Benares and other 
sacred cities now travel by railroad, instead of . 
on foot. We presume the day is not far dis- 
tant when Jagganath’s unwieldly car will be 
drawn by a ‘‘dummy.’’ 


.»».The German Democrats do not mean to 
have any nonsense about the coming election, 
if they can help it. Mr. Ottendorfer, the editor 
of\the New York Staats Zeitung—the leading 
German Democratic organ—says very truthfully 
that ‘fif Mr. Tilden cannot give a satisfactory 
explanation of his course in regard to the in- 
come tax he iscertainly not a fit candidate for 
the Presidency.” 

.-..-Councils and associations and presby- 
teries and all bodies of similar functions, prop- 
erly insist that candidates for the clerical office 
shall have pursued a four years’ college course, 
Has not the time nearly come when they should 
require, at least, one year of study in some 
scientific or technological school ? 


..--“*Do I know Sam Tilden ?’ said a New 
York deputy sheriff. ‘Well, rather. Do you 
want to know what Tilden ’d do? He’d agree 
to pay all the soldiers’ bounties and all the 
Confederate debt; and then he’d repudiate 
both of ’em. That’s Sam Tilden.” 


.... The Examiner and Chronicle tries to de- 
fend itself by charging that Taz [NDEPENDENT 
hever mentions the existence of The Christian 
Union. We are not aware that we have avoided 
the mention of that amiable sheet. Certainly 
we have not done it intentionally. 


+... That noble old Lion of Magenta doesn’t 
even allow his rheumatic pains to lessen his 
chivalry, and on a sick-bed takes his pen to 
write repeated words of encouragement to the 
Sclavonic youth. Poor Garibaldi! he would be 
with them if he could. 


--.-And now The Times stands ready to 
prove the receipt in 1862 by Mr. Tilden of a 
$5,000 fee from another corporation. We won- 
der whether that, too, was earned several years 
before, or whether the legal deductions from 
income cover it also. 

...-A Paris journal speaks of ‘‘the brave 
American Indian General Kluster.’’ It was 
very likely the same paper that spoke of our 
minister to France as Sir Elihu Washburne and 
of Henry Ward Beecher as ‘‘The Bishop of 
Brooklyn,” 

...-Drs. Osgood, De Koven, Hopkins, Cotton 
Smith, Washburn, and Harwood speak at the 
Episcopal Church Congress, in Boston, Novem- 
ber 12th; also Bishops Niles, Whipple, and 
Doane and Mr. C. C. Perkins and Dr. G, C. 
Shattuck. 


....-A Swede who went to Salt Lake, several 
years ago, has become insane because his four 
daughters, one after the other, married the 
same Mormon. How would the Deceased 
Witfe’s Sister Bill do as a solution for Mormon 
troubles? 

....Rev. Joseph Cook, of Boston, to whom 
we referred in a late issue, will preach in the 
Madison-avenue Reformed church, corner of 
57th street on the first two Sabbaths in Septem- 
ber. This is good news for New York church- 
goers. 

«-eThe Springfleld Republican resignedly 
thinks that the Republican party will have to 
carry the Butler load through the canvass, and 
the voters of his district have to choose between 
him and the Democratic candidate, Tagbox. 

....18 The Nation coming out for Tilden? 
Let it beware. The World has always been 
bothered by the lack of intelligent readers in 
the Democratic party and the Herald has all 
the Democratic advertisers. 

.«»-The Democrats are very much concerned 
about the state of Col. Bob Ingersoll’s immor- 
tal soul. John Morrissey and Proctor Knott 
ought to organize a revival for his benefit. 

....General Banks thinks that Charles Fran- 
cis Adams is a man without any settled econvic- 
tions, who stands ready to attach himself to 
any party that chooses to support him, 

.--.- This is clever, from the Lowell Courier: 
*“ Now we know why Tilden never married. He 
was opposed to setting the day, for fear it 
would be a hindrance to his wedding.” 

+--+ Walter H. Marrett, a Bowdoin graduate, 
walked from the top of Mt. Washington to 
Portland, Me., last Friday, m 23 hours and 15 
minutes. The distance was 95 miles. 


...-Mrs. Hayes was Miss Lucy Ware Webb. 
She is the daughter of Dr. James Webb, of 
Chilicothe, and granddaughter of Lieut.-Col. 
Cook, of the Revolutionary Army. 

....General McClellen has declared in favor 
of Tilden. Of course, he has; and Tilden de- 
elared for him, s dozen years ago, as his model 
of a successful commander. 





«eeeThe Hon. J. Proctor Knott is described 
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by a Washington correspondent as ‘that little 
fellow who tried to pick a fly off Blaine’s hind 
leg.” 

-+-.The Republican speeches are better than 
usual this year. Everybody, from Blaine and 
Bristow down, seems to be on his mettle. 

+++» By an accident in our “‘ Ministerial Xegis- 
ter of last week, a number of Unitarian clergy- 
men were classed as Universalist, 


++++ There were 30,000 residents of New Jer- 
Bey at the Centennial last Thursday, and Gov. 
Bedle made a speech, 


4... Theodore Lyman, 8. B., is “looming” in 
James Russell Lowell’s district ; and so is ex 
Governor Claflin. 


+-+-The Irishmen of America are naturally 
happy over the escape of the Fenians in the 
** Catalpa.” / 

----Is it not about time for Mr. Tilden to 
furnish the proof that he is not a perjurer ? 
.... The New York Liberal Republicans are 
almost all for Morgan. 

-.-.President Seelye is confident that Hayes 
will be elected, 


Beligions Jutelligence, 


AFTER a period of over thirty years of es- 
trangement, the two branches of Episcopal 
Methodism in the United States—the Northern 
and the Southern—are about to enter upon fra- 
ternal relations. The commissioners represent- 
ing the respective churches met at Cape May, 
N. J., on August 16th, and continued in joint 
session seven days. They announce their con- 
clusions to the two churches in an address 
signed by each of the ten commissioners. They 
say: ‘We have arrived at the settlement of 
every matter affecting, as we suppose, the 
principles of a lasting and cordial adjustment,”’ 
In coming to an “ unanimous agreement for 
fraternity’? ‘‘no principle of honor on either 
side has been invaded.” The first question en- 
countered, which ‘seemed to overshadow all 
others,’’ was “‘ the relation of the two churches 
to each other and to Episcopal Methodism.”’ 
This was settled by the adoption of the follow- 
ing declaration and basis of fraternity: 

* As to the status of the Methodist Episcopal 

Church and of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
South and their co-ordinate relation as legiti- 
mate branches of Episcopal Methodism, each 
of said churches is a legitimate branch of Epis- 
copal Methodism in the United States, having a 
common origin in the Methodist Episcopal 
Church organized in 1784 ; and since the organ- 
ization of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
South was consummated in 1845, by the volun- 
tary exercise of the right of the Southern an- 
nual conferences, ministers, and members to 
adhere to that communion, it has been an 
evangelical church, reared on scriptural found- 
ations, and her ministers and members, with 
those of the Methodist Episcopal Church, have 
constituted one Methodist family, in distinct 
ecclesiastical connections.” 
After agreeing upon this basis, which certainly 
ought to satisfy the Southern Church, the com- 
missioners proceeded to consider the property 
question, which has been a fruitful source of 
quarrels, confusion, and lawsuits, and which 
has embittered the feeling between the two 
churches and prevented any approach to frater- 
nity. Cases of conflicting claims were present- 
ed from Virginia, West Virginia, Maryland, Ten- 
nessee, Louisiana, North Carolina, and South 
Carolina. Some of the claims were specifically 
provided for, but general rules were adopted 
for the adjustment of the others. These rules 
provide that legal decisions and agree- 
ments already made shall continue; that 
any society of either church now occupying 
disputed property shall not be disturbed ex- 
cept to give possession to a larger society of 
the other church in the same place which has 
hitherto claimed it ; that contesting claims shall 
be amicably settled according to “ Christian prin- 
ciples and the equities of the particular case”’— 
failing in which, arbitrators are to be called. 
The commissioners recommend weak. societies 
to consolidate, and that fraternity be cultivated 
between the ministers and members of, the two 
churches, After accomplishing so much, the 
commissioners may be pardoned for becoming a 
little enthusiastic in their.address, and talking 
about ‘‘ waving the banner of the cross in the 
Western world,’’ comparing the two churches 
to ‘dual stars revolving together in mutual re- 
lation and harmony,’’ ani predicting that the 
‘*cadences’’ of Episcopal Methodism “ will roll 
down the ages’’ and that the ‘‘streams of Gos- 
pel truth’’ borne to the “‘ thirsty thousands ’’ by 
& fraternal ministry ‘‘will increase their as- 
suaging freshness.” The Rev. Dr. M. D’C. 
Crawford was chairman of the Northern com- 
mittee and Dr. E. H. Meyers of the Southern. 











...-The restoration of the cathedral of 
Chester, England, which has been in progress 
eight years, has been completed, at a cost of 
$400,000. At the reopening there was a pro- 
cession, in which Mr. and Mrs. Gladstone 
walked. The sermon was preached by the 
Bishop of Rochester. Bishop Clark, of Rhode 





Island, was present and was asked to join in 
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the services; but not having his robes, he was 
obliged to decline. _The Bishop writes: ‘It is 
hard for us to comprehend what the renewal of 
one of these edifices means. To take out one 
stone after another and replace it with a new 
one, cut and carved: precisely like thé former; 
to do the same with the elaborate woodwork, 
and make it all new, without in any degree ob- 
literating the features of antiquity, is a very 
slow and costly work. It fs something that 
will never be done in our land.” In his sermon, 
the Bishop of Rochester said: ‘*Thirty years 
ago the question was whether the whole cathe- 
dral system should be given up asa poor fail- 
ure, Everything connected with these estab- 
lishments was in a forlorn, dilapidated. condi- 
tion. But within the last few years twenty 
millions of pounds have been contributed for 
the restoration of these venerable piles, and all 
the services are now conducted with earnest- 
ness and zeal.”’ 


...-The conflict between Church and state in 
Germany still goes on. Herr Rozanski has 
been sentenced to three months’ imprisonment 
for posting the Pope’s letter excommunicating 
the old Catholic priest Suscynski. The Arch 
bishop of Gnesen and Posen arid the Bishops of 
Breslau, Paderborn, Miinster, and Cologne are 
in exile, and the Diocese of Treves is vacant. 
There remains in Prussia only the Bishops of 
Kulm, Limburg, Osnabruck, Ermeland, and 
Hildersheim. The foreign papers give par- 
ticulars of an attempt to assassinate a priest in 
Silesia, because he had been elected under th 
Falk laws : 

‘““The Romanist press had frequently stig- 
matized the elected priest as ‘a curse to the 
community.’ Among the peasants, whose 
feelings were thus worked up, a prize of fifty 
thalers was offered for any one who would do 
the necessary deed. During the trial before 
the jury it was averred that the incriminated 
peasant had been visited, with others, by a 
young Ultramontane priest, who had arrived 
from Prague onthe same day that the attempt 
took place. The court, considering that the 
accused had been instigated to the act, con- 
demned him to four years’ imprisonment with 
hard labor and the loss of his civic rights for a 
similar term. In the Ultramontane press of 
Germany violent instigations of the vature 
alluded to are now of frequent occurrence.” 

....The Baptist Choctaw and Chickasaw 
Association held its meeting this year at High 
Hill, Indian Territory. The church where the 
Association met “is a plain, square log-house, 
20x25 feet in size, with a door, but no windows. 
Six small loop-holes and the door, when the 
latter is open, admit light and provide for vent 
ilation. The plainest of pine benches afford 
seating capacity for perhaps seventy-five per- 
sons, and the pulpit consists of three pine 
boards tacked together and braced, with a 
single ornament of a lone candle, without a can- 
dle-stick.”” Four new churches were received. 
There are two other Baptist associations in the 
Indian Territory. The total numberof churches 
is 80 and of menibers upward of 5,000. The 
Cherokee Indians, according to The Standard, 
‘“‘ have a ‘ color-line,’ as well as the whites, and 
have separate schools for the Negro children. 
Previous to the war they followed the fashion 
of the South, from whence they emigrated, and 
held quite a large number of slaves.” 


...-The Southern Methodist Episcopal 
Church, the second largest Methodist body in 
this country, reports a total of 731,361 mem- 
bers, a net gain of 18,596 during the year. Its 
collections’ for conference claimants and mis- 
sions amount to nearly $185,000, showing an 
increase of about $50,000. Its colored mem- 
bers, who used to be very numerous, have- 
nearly all left, and joined the Colored Methodist 
Episcopal Church, formed a few years ago. 
There now remain only 2,083, the loss for the 
year being 580. There is also a deorease in 
the Indian members, the total being 162. 
The baptisms (infant and adult) amount to 
about 61,000, or upward of 12,000 less than the 
previous year, a decrease which is not account- 
ed for. 


....The lay representation question was -dis- 
posed of by the English Wesleyan Confer- 
ence, by avote of 369 to 49, as follows: ‘ Re- 
solved, That lay representatives shall be admit- 
ted into and take part inthe proceedings of 
this Conference during the time when such 
matters shall be considered and decided as 
shall be hereinafter declared to be within the 
province of ministers and laymen acting con- 
jointly; but that the details of the proposed 
scheme be referred to the district meetings 
when the laymen are present, and subsequent- 
ly to a mixed committee, to be appointed by 
this Conference, that shall present a report to 
the Conference of 1877, for final settlement.” 


...»The Boston Transcript says ‘‘ the latest 
proposition for the preservation of the Old 
South edifice on its present site is stated to 
have been a cash offer of $100,000 and a mort- 
gage note for the remainder of the price asked 
by the standing committee .of the church and 
society. The standing committee carefully 
considered the proposition and courteously 
declined it. In all probability a cireular will 
soon be issued to the contributors, large and 
small, asking their views as to the appropria- 
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tion of their money.’? The Massachusetts His- 
torical Commission purposes to found a histor- 
ical museum, and considers the Old.South a 
good place to store the collection. | 


....A'few Catholic journals appéar to have 
been taken by surprise at the attitude of the sym 
pathy which the Turks receive at the Vatican 
and do not readily fall in with its views. The 
Catholic Telegraph, of Cincinnati, for example, 
warns ‘the Catholics of the East that they will 
pay dearly for any favors of the Turks. The 
liberty which is now extended to them will dis- 
appear as soon as the Sultan is relieved of his 
present danger. As well try to mingle light with 
darkness, as well try to unite Heaven with Hell, 
as to make the Turk and Christian live together 
in peace. There is security for the one only in 
the extermination of the other.” 


...-Accordivg to the following announce- 
ments from an English paper, the Friends are 
showing considerable activity in evangelistic 
efforts : 

‘Mr. Isaac Sharp has gone to Denmark to 
join in the religious work now being carried on 
there by Messrs. Rufus King and Edward Scule, 
of America, and Robert Doeg. The last men- 
tioned Friend intends to remain, while Messrs. 
King, Scule, and Sharp go to Minden. Mr. 
and Mrs. Cowgils have arrived from America 
for religious services in Great Britain and Ire- 
land. They will begin their labors in Ireland. 
Mr. J. B. Braithwaite and Dr. Thomas have 
sailed for religious service in some of the 
states of North America.” 


....A camp-meeting of Spiritualists at Mon- 
tague, Massachusetts, has been in progress 
three weeks. An executive state board has 
been appointed, and it is intended to purchase 
grounds and hold camp-meetings every year. 
The services at the meetings are varied by lec- 
tures, music, visions, and medium-tests. The 
mediums are well patronized. Among the 
speakers last week was Mr. E. P. Strickland, 
formerly a Baptist minister in Chelsea, who 
spoke on his experience, and then, “selecting 
various persons in the audience, gave ‘descrip- 
tions of the spirits he said he saw sitting beside 
them.”’ 


....The Pope has been addressing the foreign 
ecclesiastical colleges of Rome; and he does 
not forget to call down maledictions on the 
Italian Government for making“ Rome, which 
was destined by God to be the capital of the 
spiritual world, the capital of Italy.” He de- 
clares emphatically: ‘‘I shall never cease to 
repeat that the temporal power is necessary to 
the Holy See in the actual order of Providence ; 
and I will protest with ever-increasing vigor 
against the violations repeatedly made agaiust 
the Church of its liberties, of its rights.” 


.-»-The Rey. Flavel Cook, late of Christ 
church, Clifton, appears to have many and 
liberal friends. It will be remembered that he 
refused to administer the communion to Mr. 
Jenkins, a parishioner, because he denied the 
personality of the Devil. Suit was brought. The 
court decided against him, and ordered him to 
pass the elements to Mr. Jenkins and pay the 
costs. Mr. Cook resigned. His friends gener- 
ously paid $10,000 costs for him, and have, in 
addition, raised for him the handsome sum of 
$30,000, which is quite sufficient, doubtless, to 
reconcile him to the loss of bis ‘‘ living.” 


....The Baltimore Sun tells an extraordinary 
story about the Rev. Dr. R. Smoot, of Bowling 
Green, Ky., which is repeated by The Presby- 
terian Banner. As the latter has it, Dr. Smoot 
‘sent a fiery letter to a gentleman of that place 
which smelt so strongly of gunpowder that it 
was interpreted as meaning a challenge to fight 
a duel. For this Dr. Smoot was handed over to 
the civil courts, and after a lengthy trial the jury 
failed to Sgree, standing seven for conviction 
and five for acquittal.”’ It may be stated in this 
connection that it is understood that Dr. Smoot 
has accepted a call to a town in Texas. 


.... The Lutheran Synod of Pennsylvania has 
submitted the question of making the office of 
president of the Synod a permanent one to the 
conferences. It is said that a large number of 
the members of the Synod are also in favor of 
changing the name from president to bishop, on 
the ground that ‘‘ the title bishop is expressive 
of the duties pertaining to the office, and is 


scriptural, churchly, and Lutheran, which can-’ 


not be said of president.” 


...-Bishop Cridge, of British Columbia, re 
cently consecrated bishop of the Reformed 
Episcopal Church, is now in England, as a fra- 
ternal delegate from the General Council to the 
Free Church of England. He seems to be 
active over there, being announced to preach, 
to ordain some candidates to the diaconate, to 
attend the Convocation, and to assist in conse- 
erating a new bishop. 


....Next year Pius IX will celebrate the fifti- 
eth anniversary of his episcopal consecration. 
One of the features of the celebration will be 
an exhibition at the Vatican, from May 20th to 
June 30th, of articles used in worship. The 
exhibits are to be arranged under four heads— 
articles of stuff, artides of metal, books, and 
grticles belonging to religious art, 





'.4.-It is proposed to erect six new bishoprics 
in England—thréee in the Province of Canter- 
bury and three in that of York. The great dif- 
ficulty met in raising endowments for the new 
sees of' Truro and St. Albans will, doubtless, 
prevent the carrying out of the new scheme for 
for some years. It takes no small sum to found 
an Anglican bishopric. 


....The Catholics have in St. Louis 34 par- 
ish churches, 27 parish schools, 5 hospitals, 6 
convents, 3 colleges, 7 orphan asylums, and 3 
female protectories and reformatories. This 
is, certainly, a good show of benevolent work, 
The Catholic population is about 150,000, and 
the priests, regular and secular, number 105, 


.... There is a falling out, it seems, between 
The Catholic Journal, of Pittsburgh, and the 
new bishop of that diocese; Dr. Tuigg. The 
, bishop denounces ‘the Journal on:account of its 
alleged relations to secret societies. An appeal 
by the stockholders to Archbishop Wood has 
‘been met by a refusal to interfere. 


...-A cable dispatch announces that a convo- 
cation of cardinals has been in session in Rome 
to “ascertain the feasibility of introducing 
certain modifications in the system of electing 
popes, so that the electors may exercise full 
liberty when it becomes necessary to elect a 
successor to the present Pope.” 


----The Unitarian Year Book for 1876 reports 
2 churches and 400 ministers. Of the minis- 
ters 182 are unsettled and 147 of the churches 
fe without pastors. 


.... The chair of Christian theology in Auburn 
Seminary, made vacant by the death of Dr. 
Hall, will be supplied by,Prof. Huntington for 
the present. 


....The German Lutheran Synod of Mary- 
jJand, formed two years ago, has dissolved its 
connection with the General Synod. 


-.-. The Adventists have formed a Southern 
Conference, embracing the states of Alabama, 
North Carolina, and Georgia. 


“Publisher's Departmen 


SOOTHING AND HEALING, we might with 
truth add certainly curing in every case. 
No remedy known uals Coe’s Cough 
Balsam for Coughs, Colds, Croup, and 
Consumption. It is an old and tried friend 
and always proves true. 











To HovsreKEEPeRs.—The attention of 
heads of families is invited to the superior 
quality of Burnetr’s Fiavormne Ex- 
TRACTS. They are highly concentrated, 
have all the freshness and delicacy of the 
fruits from which they are prepared, and 
are less expensive. 





HOW TO STOP YOUR PAPER, 


THE INDEPENDENT 1s sent to subscribers 
until an explicit order to stop it is received. 
If a subscriber wishes to stop his paper, do 
not direct the postmaster to return your 
paper. That will not stopit. Do not write 
upon it and return it yourself. That lays 
you liable toa fine. There are three ways to 
stop it: 1st. When you subscribe state that 
you wish the paper to stop at the expiration 
of the time paid for. 2d. If you did not so 
expressly order, send a postal-card to reach 
us any time before the expiration. 3d. If 
you have neglected these two simple 
methods, and the time to which you have 
paid is past, send a letter enclosing pay for 
each paper issued since your subscription 
expired, at the rate of eight cents a copy or 
thirty-three and one-third cents a montn. It 
your paper does not stop promptly thereupon 
you may be assured your letter has been 
miscarried; and, to test the fact, send a 
** postal’ at once, that measures may be 
instituted for finding it or recovering the 
money., 








OUR WESTERN OFFICE. 


Our advertising friends in the West will 
see by referring to page 12 that Mr. Wm. 
L. Heaton, former manager of the office of 
THE INDEPENDENT in Chicago, has resumed 
that position, owing to the retirement of 
Mr. John P. Fisk. Mr. Heaton will be 
found at 159 Dearborn street, Chicago 


Herrick Allen’s Gold Medal Saleratus 
is cleaned of all impurities and contains the 
largest amount of all necessary and whole- 
some properties which can be concentrated 
in the same weight. Is guaranteed to give 
the most perfect satisfaction or the money 
refunded. It will cure dyspeptic persons 
and save the health of all who use it. Gro- 
cers and Druggists sell it. Depot 112 Lib- 
erty Street; New York. 


Dr. Lyon’s Tooth Tablets 
preserve the teeth beautifully. 
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A LESSON TAUGHT BY EXPERI. 
ENCE. 


AmonG the many valuable lessons taught 
by experience there is not one of greater 
moment to the invalid portion of the com- 
munity than the following—viz., that al- 
terative treatment isonly permanently suc- 
cessful when aided by invigoration. hen 
the functions of the body are disordered 
the use of a genial tonic, with which cor- 
rective properties are combined, is the 
speediest means of regulating them. Such 
a tonic is Hostetter’s Stomach Bitters, the 
most popular as it is the best article of its 
class.. For more than twenty-five years it 
has been used with signal success as @ rem- 
edy for and preventive of malarial fevers, 
as a means of imparting strength to the 


| debilitated, and as a curative of dyspepsia, 


biliousness, constipation, kidney troubles, 
and uterine weakness. Not only have mul- 
titudes.of those whom it has cured borne 
testimony in its behalf, but it has been re- 
peatedly commended by the medical pro- 
fession and the press. 





Dr. Hunter’s Lecture on Throat and 
Lung Diseases, delivered and published by 
request of a committee of citizens of Chica- 
go, will be sent free, on application. To 
such as desire an opinion on their cases a 
list of questions will also be sent with the 
lecture. Address 

RoBert Hunter, M. D., 
Lakeside Building, Clark st., Chicago, Ill. 


— 

CARRIAGES at very low figures, Hearses 
likewise and in great variety, are advertised 
by CRANE, BREED & Co., of Cincinnati, O. 





MOODY AND SANKEY’S “GOSPEL 
HYMNS AND SACRED SONGS.” 





‘In our issue of October 28th we gave 
notice that the price of THe INDEPENDENT 
would be reduced from and after that date 
to $3—postage being paid by us; and also 
that we would present to each person 
sending us a year’s subscription in advance 
a copy of Moody and Sankey’s ‘‘ Gospel 
Hymns and Sacred Songs,” postage free. 
We are pleased to state that from the time 
the offer was made immense orders for this 
popular book have been sent us by old 


and new subscribers, and we are daily 
sending them to all parts of the country 
and Canada, There will be no delay what- 
ever, after this, in filling orders. Subscri- 
bers can depend upon the book being sent 
from our office within 24 hours after the 
receipt of their order. Churches, lecture- 
rooms, families, and private individuals can 
now have this new revival hymn and tune 
book as a gratuity on subscribing for or re- 


mewing their subscription to THe INpE- 


PENDENT. Those who desire this or any 


other premium must designate specially 


what they want; otherwise none will be 
sent, 


SEND NO MONEY BY MAIL. 


WE desire to caution our subscribers not 
to send money by mail, but either procure 
a Money Order, Registered Letter, or Check. 


rR 


“PROVIDENCE” WRINGER. 


ATTENTION is particularly called to the 
very liberal offer of the “ Providence” 
Wringer, in Premium Notices page, from 
which it will he seen we now give away 
this Wringer for 8 new subscribers, with 
$9, ora renewal of an old subscription (not 
in arrears) 3 years, with $9; the regular 
price of the Wringer being $8. 














WHEN visiting New York or Centennial 
stop at Grand Union Hotel, opposite Grand 
Central Depot, and save carriage and bag- 
gage express. European a . 350 rooms, 

taurant first-class. ces moderate, 
Elevator, steam, all modern improvements 


Dr. Lyon’s Tooth Tablets. 
A standard toilet preparation. 
——— Eo 
BUSINESS NOTICES. 
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‘6A DECIDED ADVANCE.’ 
Judges’ Report, Amer. Inst. Fair. 


* NEW 
WILLCOX & CIBBS 


AUTOMATIC 


SILENT SEWING MACHINE. 


Awarded the en. hs Gola Medal of Progess” of 
the American Institute, Nov., 1875, andthe “Scott 
Legacy Medal ” of the Franklin Institute, Oct., 1875. 


No other Se Machine in the World 
has an “AUTOMATIC TENSION” or 
any other of its Characteristic Features. 

Call and examine or send for prospectus. . 
HOME OFFICE 658 Broadway, 
(Cor. BOND StT.), NEW YORE. 





Immediately 
Relieved 





BY SYRUP BROMIDE OF CHLORAL. 

This preparation never fails to relieve the most 
severe cases of neuralgia and nervous headache 
produces sleep, and absolutely certain to allay all 
nervous excitement. It cures the nervous excite- 
ment caused a anes drink and destroys the ap ppe- 
tite for the sam LA gg ared by W. H. ADDERLEY, 
o> meatal Cincinnati. Ohio. Price 50 cents per 
bottle. 





CRUMB’S IMPROVED HARD-RUBBER 
POCKET INHALER! 


For all Catarrhaland Throat Af- 
fections. 


The Ozonized Inhalant saturating the 
packing A reacts on the genarator B 
evolving remedia) vapors, which, = 
haled by neares CC, or Mouth-Piece D 

and inflammation 
from thes aseeenee of Head and 
Throat, certainly curing Catarrh, Head- 
ache, Bronchitis, Olergymen’s Sore 
Throat, Loss of Voice, Asthmatical 





druggists or mailed 
oy w 7 An &, for3 months on re- 
ceipt of $2.00. 


Patented 1873. | 


e 






W. R. CRUMB, Agt. 
All letters soliciting advice on 
HRONIC DISEASES should enclose $1 for r eply. 
Address W. R. CRUMB, Buffalo, N. 
Lock-Box 37. 





do so at once, Tt is splendid 
for summer use t ue. wholesome, and elegantly per- 
fumed; just whatis wanted to overcome the natural 
oil which exudes from the bod Sold everywhere 
Made only by ROBINSON BROS. & CO. Boston. 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


CLUBBING ARRANGEMENTS. 


1876. 











PERSONS desiring to order other veriod- 
icals will find it to their advantage to send 
their subscriptions through this office. 
Any of the following publications will be 
supplied, in connection with THE INDEPEND- 
ENT, on receipt of the sum named tn ad- 
dition to the regular rates given for THE 
INDEPENDENT 

These periodicals will be sent from the 
offices of the respective publishers, without 
premiums, postage paid. 


Reg 
Agriculturist.....cccsseessesseee$1 80 $1 50 
Appleton’s Journal (Weekly).... 360 400 
Atlantic Monthly.......ce...000. 360 400 
Christian at Work......csseceeee 300 88:00 
Demorest’s Magazine........00.. 260 300 
Frank Leslie’s Illustrated Weekly 360 4 0C 
Harper’s Magazine...cc.eccecrsee 360 8040 
arper’s WeeKly .ceccsce. -cosseee 3 66 4 0C 
Harper's Bazar..cccccccccccesesss 360 400 
Home Jourmnal......ccscccscsesss 260 806 
Ladies’ Floral Cabinet (with stee: 

engraving ‘The Rustic 

Wreath’’).....ccccssccscecsse 1 10 13% 
Ladies’ Journal .....cccccceseese 360 400 
Lippvincott’s Magazine........... 360 400 
Littell’s Living Age......seee00. 750 800 
National Sunday-school Teacher. 100 156 
Popular Science Monthly.........460 506 
St. Nicholas Magazine........... 2 7) 800 
Scribner’s Monthly..... cccoseee. 3OU 86400 
Sunday Magazine.......ccsses.. 230 27 
The Galaxy....ccccccccuwccessces 360 400 
The Nation (pew sUbB.)......000064 7 520 
The Nursery, (new subs.)........135 160 
The Illustrated Christian Weekly.. 225 250 
Presbyterian Quarterly (new subs.) 310 3 60 
international Review (new subs.). 450 5 00 


Turf, Field, and Farm..,......... 450 . 5 00: 


Forest and Stréam................ 450 500 
Eclectic Magazine. .....+...ie0is0 450 (5 00 


Waverley. Magazine ........sse0-. 450 5.00 
N. Y. Sem:-Weekly vrost:......... 260 ©3800 


t#” POSTMASTERS and@otherg 'deésir- 
ing to act as agents can receive further 
{information py applying to us. 











For 1876, 
POSTAGE FREE! 


will continue to furnish more good articles, 
from eminent men and women, than apy 
weekly newspaper in the country ; and its nu- 
merous and able editorial departments will be 
maintained and strengthened as occasion may 
demand. 

The paper has been s0 long established that 
it has won to itself not only a large and stable 
constituency of readers, but an exceptionally 
brilliant staff of editorial writers and other 
contributors. 

Every number of THe INDEPENDENT has 
something in it for every member of a house- 
hold. 

First of all, it is a religious journal, and aims, 
to chronicle and discuss the various questions 
pertaining to personal and ecclesiastical Chris- 
tianity in an intelligent and helpful way. 

Its less distinctively religious columns yet 
try to unite the highest literary merit with the 
soundest political and social morality. Its 
various departments discuss every week the 
new books of the day, the current literary 
news, the latest discoveries in science, the 
most prominent art topics, educational matters 
of interest, agricultural aflairs, and the com- 
mercial outlook. Its Sanday-school aepart- 
ment, its column of the latest results of bibli- 
cal research, and its record of clerical changes 
are of great value to the minister and the 
household. Then, too, the children like to 
read its juvenile stories. 

Its market reports have for years been the 
leading authority for the great majority of 
merchants in the interior cities and towns and 
have been largely copied into other journals, 


PREMIUMS | 


POSTACE FREE! 


MOODY AND SANKEY’S HYMN 
AND TUNE BOOK, 


“Gospel Hymns and Sacred Songs.” 


We propose for a limited period to present a 
copy of Moody and Sankey’s ‘Gospel Hymns and 
Sacred Songs,” postpaid, to every new or old sub- 
scriber (not in arrears) to THE INDEPENDENT 
who shall send us $3. We shall register the 
names of all parties as received and shall send off 
the books promptly and in order, as thus entered. 
The books will be delivered to city subscribers at our 
offiee, and also to all others who make their subscrip- 
tions at our counter. Churches, lecture-rooms, fami- 
lies, and private individuals can now have this new 
revival hymn and tune book as a gratuity on subscrib- 
ing for or renewing their subscription to THE INDE- 
PENDENT. Those who desire this or any other 
premium must designate specially what they want 
otherwise none will be sent 


LINCOLN AND HIS CABINET, 
OR 


FIRST READING OF THE EMANCIPA- 
TION PROCLAMATION. 
Size 26 by 36 Inches. 

This is a magnificent Steel Engraving by AITOHIN | 
(one of the largest and most perfect engravings ever | 
executed in this country) from F. B. CARPENTER’S | 
celebrated painting, and contains most striking and 
perfect Ukenesses of President Lincoln and his Cab- 
inet—viz., Secretaries Chase, Seward, Stanton, Bates, 
Smith, Blair, and Welles. Only two of these men, 
who bore so conspicuous parts in the terrible drama 
ot the War for the Union, are now living, and the 
preservation of faithful “ counterfeit presentments” 
of those nobie patnmots 1s becoming day by day a 
measure of duty, as well as of gratification. We have 
given away as premiums over 16,000 of these en- 
gravings, and still present them to subscribers for 
THE INDEPENDENT on the following terms: 

one year, in advan 
ser ncluding ita rate i eee $3 35 
vance, Pp re 


S saslccaaatiotehedeibtithacgesssennstcaeGall 


POSTACE FREE! 


AUTHORS of the UNITED STATES. 


ONE OF THE FINEST AND MOST CELE- 
BRATED STEEL ENGRAVINGS. 
Size 34 by 38 Inches, 

This large and magnificent Engraving by Mr. Ritenie | 
from Hick’s eautiful oil painting, presents good- , 
sized and finely-executed likenesses of the following 
distinguished Authors of the United States: 


IRVING, BRYANT, COOPE) NGFELLOW, Miss 
SEDGWICK, a 8.60) 





RTH, 
WILLIS, HOLMES, RTE. Mrs. 4 
ATT 1E, ALICE CARY, ’ precast 


eae a 
GEER, COZZENS, GonzENs, HALLECE my, GAinA- 

We believe this to be one of the most valuable pre- | 
miamsever offered by any periodical for one sué- 


seriber. We have already given away more. 


: 
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THE INDEPENDENT = 








seribers for THE INDEPENDENT on the following 


1. Subscriber. One yen, In _ advance, postage 


A renewal of an Old Babecription for ca ~ 
adv postage 


Wieabove Bngravinges tenn: ? 600 


POSTACE FREE! 


CHARLES SUMNER. 
Size 14 by 18 Inches. 


The new and magnificent Steel Lge | of Charles 
Sumner by the great artist, Ritchie, is completed and 
ready for tor delivery. Our subscribers and friends 
will Riense lerstand that they can have this 
splendid work 0: of be b = us the name of one 
ne subscriber, with 83.50, or by renewing their sub- 

ts the ons for one year (if not y arrears) and — 

e same amount, or for a two-years’ renewal an 
4, advance, or for two new subscribers and 
advance. This new and —- 

slone (without THE INDEPENDENT) is a wort 
from. #3 to $10, as similar engravings usually sell at 
the print stores. 


GRANT AND WILSON. 
Size 14 by 18 Inches. 

Mr. Ritchie ae aes for us accurate and 
beautiful Steel En of President Grant and 
Vice-President Wi e will send nee of these 
fine works of art to subscribers for THz LYDEPEND- 
7 Bubs mp a tat in advance, postage 

scriber, one year, in e 
free, inchiding both of the above Enoravings. -83.00 


EDWIN M. STANTON. 


Size 14 by 18 Inches. 
We have beautiful Steel Engravings (from a plate 
made by Mr. Ritchie) ofthe famous War Secretary of 
Mr. Lincoln's ey Ed M. Stanton. The ot 
8 





more and more valuable. We will present it to sub- 


scribers for INDEPENDENT on the following 


terms: 
1 Subscriber, one year, in advance, postage 
free, including the above Engraving............83 00 


CARPENTER’S BOOK, 
SIX MONTHS AT THE WHITE HOUSE WITH 
RAHAM 


LN. 

This book is a faithful and aise narrative of the 
scenes, events, and conversations which transpired 
within the cognizance seek its author, eer resid at 
the White House, maga on his fam Soaes 
“The Emancipation ciamation,” We will pre: 

is book to subscribers ‘or TEE INDEPENDENT on 
Oe nbecribes bo '-34 ear, in pd pemies 

Tr, one year, 
free, including the above bOOk.......0..0se0000. $3.50 


i PROVIDENCE” WRINGER. 


e havea Wet mtract with the manufacturers of the 
has RL Ete ee er,” by which we offer — very 
best ** Cog-Whee achine”’ (casb price ee any 
person who will ‘coal us the names of three hal 
with the monev. $3.00 each, ($9.00 in 
all), in aGvence: or oun = renew their own sub- 
scriptions for t in advance and ey us 
$9.00. The bo Wringer” will be delivered at our 
office or sent by express, as may be directe 
{2 See Advertisement, on page 31 of this issue 





Special Notice.—Subscribers for THE INDEPEND- 
ENT are particularly requested not to pay peony so 
persons representing themselves as — until they 
recstre the 


sry reat r rm of Certifi- 
te, bearing the ere _ ure of the Publisher, 


guaran th 4 
mugzaptecing “7 HENRY U uo. ; BOWEN, v 

Publisher “The fiddpendent?” 
P.-0. Box 2787, New York City 


WESTERN OFFICE: 159 Dearborn St., Chicago, Il 
WILLIAM L. HEATON, Manager. 


The JIudependent. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 








i) on vy mail, and au Post- 
masters are obliged to letters whenever re- 
ested to do so 
Numbers, in “adyance ——" 3 


‘a #8 
be after gos, mos., 
ort pty ee 0 cen cents Dae =e 
ene PERS icit firs 


ed un cr 
received by “ihe Publisher for their discontinuance, 
a ofmall arrearages is made as re- 


Be aa 3) 8 entered, on the.supscription books without 
the money in advance. 
ye BeBe pee 
e 
mes ing year, with or with 


Tow te tick o ashed hats ‘oma & change is mz .e 

a ’ = 
“ tbe or second weer after the money is re- 
out when & postage stamp is received the re- 


“fa cl gk MPS PRON LOW & CO., No. 188 Fleet street, 
in London to receive subscriptions | 


and are our Agente tn ents. 
Editer. Pu 
P.O. Box 2787. 


NEWSPAPER ete ante 
1.—Anv person who takes a paper regularly fruni the > 
fice—whether directed to his name or arother’s 
whether ne has subscribed or not—is responsible 


t. 
a person orders his paper discontinu 
SALTS vantil payment phn g gn = collect the 
whole amount. whetner the paper is taken from the 
ce or 
— urts have decided that refusing to take 
newspapers -_ is from the post-office, or 


ca. 
and leaving them uncalled for, is 
facte Facts ovidence of ir of intentional fraud. 


sher, —_ a eter. 
ork City 





RATES OF ADVERTISING. 
PER AGATE LINE, EACH apaant 
lines 'to the inch, 200 lines to the column.) 
Qrimery fee {time.. & Business N Notice 
times ne month eae! if Bmes: pene - fice 
six toe. 
* jwelve ™ oa “ ‘welve “ 
ILLUSTRATED ADVERTISEMENTn- ; 
WUE as -css.cs- css aovenenecesecoseseccesetoses 
(one m 


; 
' 
‘ 













noriaek hide ae AAs 
| Sareea 


be madein advance 
: pemeeyer ¥ ©. "BOWER, 
PUBLISHER AND PROPRIETOR. 


. Address all letters to 
P.O. Box 2787, New York City, | 





WESTERN OFFICE: 159 Dearborn St., Chicago, Il. | 
WILLIAM L.. HEATON, Manager. 


ADVERTISE, 
VALVE OF PRINTER'S INK. 


THOBB merchants and. other business 
men who want to sail smoothly should 
use a little printer’s ink. It Is the best spe- 
cific’ we know of, and our columns con- 
stantly show that the best and shrewd- 
est men use this popular «remedy to 
‘*keep things) moving.” Five hundred 
or a thousand dollars; paid out ‘in ju- 
dicious advertising has in’ thotsands of in- 
stances enabled business-men to tide over 


a storm and réach a safé. harbor. To sit in 
silence, or groan over events, or resolye to 


do nothing is palpable evidence of folly, or 
weakness, or both. 


The following will shuw'what is thoaght 


of THe INDEPENDENT 4s an advertising me- 
“diim-: 


WESTERN OFFICE OF THE LORING im BLAKE 
‘AN Co., Toledo, O., April 20, 1875. t 
Y; &, HEATON, Esq, Manager, ‘lll Monroe Street 


Dear Stes nce in adyertisi tensi 
ver or msiv 
religious and po tieal newspapers has aa a I 
INDEPENDENT to be the most rn ad Ax us, ane we 
shall continue to use its ee for advertising our 
Palace Organs. Yours tru 
RING " BLAKE ORGAN CO. 
WHITNEY & CURRIER, Managers Western Office 


HENRY C. BOWEN Esq, 
Dear Sir :—In November I commenced advertising 
in Ge oy Daten. Weekly pe Graphic, = 
e, and INDEPENDENT =| 
ttn “ Caouteh Suluné tntnt 
my returns from 
tive, t would in 


by a | 

Stafford’s Chemical Writing Fluid. 

Sufficient time has noes to Cy od me to forma 
correet gpinion , the = ue of; dhe. a 

media for 8 aise avin; 
Pueringic & vale. Thave derived mo ethress om the 
advertisement in THE INDEPENDENT than from the 
combined advertisements of all the other above- 
“named papers. Respectfully iS 
FFORD, Chemist. 


13 Pear! Street, N. ¥ 


W. L. HEATON, EsqQ., Gen’ Western Adv’g Ag’t for 
THE -- DEPENDENT: 


ae 


oncin,” and, resolved Ls pit 
4 ae - Nont or prin pri = 
on: in 
3s Mucilage 


tinued kt advertisement in co 

months. lt 

tising mediums. Very ely yours R.P.SM 
Nov. 23d, 1874. 


JOHN P. FISK, EsqQ., Western Manager New York 
INDEPENDENT 
Dear Sir :--After- trying your paper for a year, we 
desi:e to say that we consider our returns from it the 
lar est for the amount expended of any of our ad- 
vertisements, and we are advertising in over forty 
different periodicals. 


C. B. SALMON, Sec’y 
Eclipse Windmill Co., Beloit, Wis. 





pponr IND., June 27th, 1874 
MR. HENRY C. » sai 


pot 
Publisher = THe IN DEPENDENT”: 
-—I am hearing from the advertisement 
from ‘all over the coun try. It is counting. It 
ready twice paid for itself. Rompers ‘u By 
ILLINS, 
Prop’r “ Dr. 8. B. Collins’s ‘ain Antidote. 





YPSILANTI, MICH., April 25, 1874. 
Dear Sir :—We have had a large number of commn- 
nications ) poferzing, to having noticed the advertise- 
men! = be are well satisfied. 
y; G. STARR, 
v1 Soy Beach Carriage Co. 


‘New Yo May 2ist, 1873. 
MR. HENRY C. BOWEN  hactinore 


Publisher N, Y. INDEPENDENT: 
Dear Sir :—In answer to inquiries made in reference 


in which we advertise, now numbering nearly four 
hundred. It is needless to say that we consider it que 
of the best mediums in the count 
Yours y, J. M. FOSTER, 
ager “ Victor” S. M. Co 
— C. BOWEN, Esq., New York: 

Dear Sir ;—I am well plea ised with THE INDEPEND- 
ENT. So far it has been the best renee weekly that 
: have used in all my advertisin ae ste xperience in plac- 
ing a Painless ae of the Opium and Morphine 
Habit onary the public. 

F. E. MARSH. 


Yours truly, 
Quincy, Mich. 


ADDITIONAL TESTIMONY. 


bin’ 2 NATIONAL Live Ay i go. of Washing- 
on, D. C., state that 100 best religious 
a secular Revers. poate and advertised in 
liberally at time of the formation of the 
Company, THE INDEPENDENT led the list te- 
sponses. Often 60 letters out of every 100 referred 

to THE INDEPENDENT. 
werEs or ee CO. say: “THE 


done us the most good hitherto 
a anv religious paper we have ever eee e 


@ur_ extensive sales date 


RTHWESTERN MUT 
Moe G.t We have found THe ttbErerpeNe es 
RL nt As best ‘paper for insurance advertising in New 


. BU DETE s TH, Publisher of F 
4 Bt mE eek iN NDEPENDENT ylelded me 


class of y readers.’ | 
shall patronize it more heevily in ine f future.” 
een tan lengreroent ite ieee tees Oo 
END 
most» vatuabte of all the religious press.” me Ge 
3 & 80 3; * 
ofa fadvertising in Tat iserex ant hive oe 
rised us—ex anticipations. | 
Cem it now one of our Dest mediums.” bese i 
ILSON SEWIN A Cleve- 
w lana, oe G&G M OnIRE «2 dulegage 
all oth weeklies of cropiation in oo York. 
THE ieberax ber Brought net number 
1 Of eppllcatons for and 
oo realized the mire has, quooed the, be A 
Cas oneee raipiowa price eee inhdand 


. of 1. - 
J. oy ziLsoM es. bh, Pa. one of the larg. 


| Saati emer 
iGhnbiae, avo caver eas 


peserwoevertaneuiel. —_ 
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BLACK | 
Colored Silks 


AT LAST SEASON’S PRICES. 


HAVING A LARGE STOCK ON HAND 
ANDHAVING MADEOUR PURCHASES 
IN LYONS BEFORE THE ADVANCE IN 
PRICES, WE ARE ENABLED TO SELL 
OUR BLACK SILES AND THE NEW 
STYLES OF COLORED SILKS AT LAST 
SEASON’S PRICES. 








DRESS GOODS IN MATTELASSE AND 
ARMURE EFFECTS, CAMEL’S HAIR 
CLOTH, CASHMERES AND MERINOS, 
TOGETHER WITH NEW ANDELEGANT 
FABRICS FOR COSTUMES IN THE 
CHOICEST SHADES. A COMPLETE 
ASSORTMENT NOW OPEN. 


GREAT BARGAINS IN HOSIERY. 


Arnold, Constable & Co,, 


BROADWAY AND {9th ST. 


Financial, 


REPEAL OF THE RESUMPTION 
ACT. 


On the 5th day of August the Democratic 
House of Representatives passed a bill re- 
pealing so much of the Resumption Act of 
1875 as pledges the faith of the Government 
to the redemption of legal-tender notes on 
and after the ist of January, 1879. The 
Republicans of this state, in their recent 
convention at Saratoga, thus characterize 
this act of the Democrats: 

‘* Whereas, The legal-tender notes, made 
by the terms of the Resumption Act pay- 
able in coin on and after January ist, 1879, 
are valid and legal obligations of the United 
States; and, whereas, the date of the pay- 
ment of our obligations bearing no interest 
after maturity is of the very essence of its 
full and entire validity, and the postpone- 
ment of its payment repudiation to the ex- 
tent of the usu.l interest from the date of 
the promised payment; we, therefore, de- 
nounce the repeal of the date of specie re- 
sumption by the Democratic House of Rep- 
resentatives, without making the dishon- 
ored notes bear the current Government 
rate of interest, as an act of repudiation and 
disloyalty, and an open violation of the 
Fourteenth Amendment to the United States 
Constitution, which provides that the valid- 
ity of the public debt authorized by laws 
shall pot be questioned.” 

There is no doubt that the legal-tender 
notes, issued in pursuance of the acts of 
Congress, constitute a part of the public 
debt. They are legal obligations against 
the United States, whose validity the Four- 
teenth Amendment forbids to be questioned 
or repudiated in any form. It is, hence, 
not in the power of Congress, except by 
unconstitutional action, to repudiate them. 

The Resumption Act of January 14th, 
1875, added a quality to these notes which 
they had not hitherto possessed. It in legal 
effect inserted tfie date of payment and 
made them demand obligations on and after 
January ist, 1879. This vested a legal 
right in the holders of the notesto claim 
their payment on and after the date spec- 
ified, and in the manner and at the place 
named by the law. The date question be- 
came a part of the contract and entered 
into the very essence of its validity; and 
that, too, as really as the sum to be paid or 
the medium of payment. The law virtual- 
ly said: ‘‘The United States will, on and 
after January ist, 1879, pay to the bearer in 
coin its legal-tender notes, whenever pre- 
sented for payment at the office of the 
Assistant Treasurer of the United States in 
the City of New York, in sums of not less 
than fifty dollars.” It gave to the notes the 
character and all the elements of obligation 
indicated by this language, as fully and as 
really as if thesame had been printed on 
the face of the notes. 

In this character and with these elements 
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the notes have been preter from hand 
to hand ever since the passage of the law. 
Every holder of the notes has acquired a 
vested right of presenting them for pay- 
ment at the date and in the sums specified 
in the Resumption Act. They are then due 
and payable by contract. They are ma- 
tured obligations, and the parties holding 
them have the right to have them paid. 
This right belongs to the essence of the ob- 
ligation and is included in the very idea of 
its validity. The Government may as well 
repudiate the sum to be paid as the date of 
payment. Having pledged its faith to both, 
it has no right to recede from either. 
Nothing can excuse its failure to keep the 
pledge but its own absolute insolvency. It 
is bound, morally, legally, constitutionally, 
to fulfill the pledge to the letter and to take 
the proper steps in season to enable it to do 
so. 

There is, therefore, great justice in the 
denunciation of the repealing bill passed by 
the Democratic House of Representatives, 
as contained in the language of the Saratoga 
Republican Convention. The House, of 
course, did not expect that the Senate or 
the President would approve of the bill. 
The object to be gained was not legislation; 
but, rather, to set forth the position of the 
Democratic party, with a view to political 
advantage in the pending canvass. That 
position, as stated by the St. Louis Conven- 
tion, as restated by the Democratic House 
of Representatives, and accepted by Gov- 
ernor Tilden, is the position of open and 
undisguised repudiation in respect to the 
date element of the legal-tender notes. The 
law says that on and after a certain date 
they shall be paid, at the option of their 
holders. The repudiators say that they 
shall noé then be paid, and have not the 
honesty to intimate when, if ever, they shall 
be paid. Let the Government adopt the 
position assumed by the Democratic party, 
and it would from that moment be a re- 
pudiating government. No government 
can thus trifle with its faith and yet main- 
tain its credit with the public. 

When a debt is due, and, hence, payable 
according to the express language of law, 
then it is the duty of the debtor to make the 
payment, at the demand of the creditor; and 
the only possible escape from the perform- 
ance of this duty is that which is furnished 
by absolute inability. The debtor has no 
more right to question the obligation in re- 
spect to the date of payment than he has in 
respect to the sum to be paid. The date is 
as much anelement of its validity as is the 
sum. These principles are as applicable to 
a government that is a debtor as they are to 
individuals who are debtors. They are 
specially so to the United States, in view of 
the prohibition of the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment against any questioning or repudiation 
of the validity of the public debt. 


a ————— — 


MONEY MARKET. 


Watt Street has had the extraordinary 
good fortune during the past week of en- 
joying a panic which injured nobody but 
outsiders. There have been panicsin Wall 
Street which have brought many prominent 
brokers to grief, and even entailed serious 
losses upon banking institutions, without 
harming anybody outside; but the collapse 
in’ the coal stocks last week, which has 
produced widespread troubie and conster- 
nation among investors, did not cause the 
suspension of a single broker’s firm, 
although it is by no means improbable that 
some may have been hurt. But the cata- 
clysm was confined to a few stocks which 
have been heretofore regarded as the best 
investments that could be made, on account 
of the high dividends they paid, and which 
were great favorites with respectable fami- 
lies living upon their permanent incomes, for 
the reason that the directors, managers, and 
officers of these companies were gentlemen 
of high standing in society and personally 
responsible and of distinguished character. 
No one could doubt the value and stability 
of corporations which were managed by 
such men as Mr. John Taylor Johnson, 
Moses Taylor, and Samuel Sloan. Bat the 
movements of commerce are not in the 
control of any man or corporation; however 
great and able they may be. The combina- 
tions of the coal-mining business for, the 
past’ twenty years have been évery way 
injurious to the interests of the country. 
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which gave a temporary value, to coal 
stocks and to the roads connected with 
the business; but these combinations were 
opposed teysound principles;and at last 
they have themselves been brought to 
grief, as every one who had a thorough 
knowledge of their business knew must be 
their fate. 

The companies which suffered ‘ most 
severely in the collapse have been the New 
Jersey Central Railroad, the Delaware, 
Lackawanna, and Western, and the Dela- 
ware and Hudson. The decline in the mar- 
ket value of these stocks has been greater 
than any decline that happened during the 
panic of 1873; and the fall was occasioned 
not by ‘‘short” sales upon the part of specu- 
lators on the Stock Exchange, but by 
alarmed stockholders rushing simultaneous- 
ly to sell. The people who had invested 
their money in these stocks in the expecta- 
tion of getting regular ten per cent. div- 
idends are to be pitied. In some instances 
the losses sustained have been crushing and 
productive of great distress. The fall in 
New Jersey Central has been from 110 to 
112 in March last to 37 on Friday. In Del- 
aware, Lackawanna, and Western the fall 
was not quite so severe; but it declined to 
78. Delaware and Hudson, regarded here- 
tofore as one of the staunchest and safest 
investment stocks on the list, ran down 
from 112 to 80. 

There was a rally from the extreme points 
which these stocks touched at the close of 
the week of 4 to 5 per cent.; but the tum- 
ble was still a very severe one, and, although 
no failures were reported in consequence, 
the losses have necessarily been very severe 
and will be felt for a long time to come. 

It is a proof of the sagacity of Commo- 
dore Vanderbilt that when the stock of 
New Jersey Central was selling at 120 to 
122 he sold out every share he held—and 
he held a good many thousand shares—at 
the highest prices. He did not sell 
‘‘short,” for it was always his rule not 
to sell anything that he hadn’t got. He 
said at the time that New Jersey Cen- 
tral was one of the best roads in the 
country; but that the best road might be 
ruined by bad management. He put his 
money into New York Central, which he 
managed himself; and now, while N. J. C. 
has been running down eighty points, 
N. Y. C. has stood firm. ll the rest of 
the active stocks have, in fact, been held 
steadily, while the coal stocks have been 
running down. The prices which Dela- 
ware, Lackawanna, and Western and 
Delaware and Hudson have touched ren- 
der them very tempting, not only to specu- 
lators, but to investors; but people are 
waiting to see what prices will be made for 
coal at the great auction sale on the 29th 
inst. before buying any of the coalstocks. 
The general expectation is that prices will 
be better. 

Money continues in good supply at cheap 
rates; but on Thursday there was a sudden 
demand, which gave a momentary impulse 
to the market, just at the close of the bank 
hour, and in some cases as high as 7 per 
cent. was paid. The ruling rate has been 
at 2 per cent. The Bank Statement was 
rather more favorable on Saturday than 
had been anticipated, the increase in the 
surplus reserve being nearly $300,000. 
Gold bas been in somewhat better demand 
and the price has advanced to 111. 


A very serviceable little manual has re- 
cently been published by Messrs. Fisk & 
Hatch, for the benefit of investors, giving 
all the information necessary in respect. to 
Government bonds. There is a detailed 
description of all the United States secur. 
ities, with special explanations of their 
value and of the amount of each outstand- 
ing, that will be found very useful, not only 
to investors unfamiliar with Wall Street, 
but even professional dealers. 

The following information given in this 
little ‘pamphlet, which is well filled with 
compacted facts, might seem superfluous to 
some people, but it is well for all to re- 
member that 
“all the issues of United States bonds 
now outstanding, except the currency sixes, 
are payable in coin, either by the express 
terms of the acts under whith they are 
issued or by the pl of the faith of the 
United States in the «Public Credit Act’ of 
March 18th, 1869. 

“There can be no doubt that in the vari- 
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ous loan acts in which the word ‘eoin’ js 
used, as well as in the ‘ Public Credit Act,’ 
it was the intention of Congress to pledge 
the payment of the bonds in the recognized 
money standard of the world—viz, gold or 
its equivalent. 

‘‘Porabsolute safety, seedy convertibility, 
regularity and certainty of income, exemp- 
tion from taxation, convenience and free- 
dom'from anxiety the bonds of the United 
States Government afford the best and most 
satisfactory form of investment for the 
savings of the people and for the accumula 
tions of estates and institutions.” 








QUOTATIONS OF THE CITY BANK STOCKS FOR 
SATURDAY, AUGUST 26TH, 1876 









MN oo cae nascce Gen 6 605 Fe 140 
American Exchange............+ 10844 
Central National............. ++» 10044 
ous StS Ie Meee oy 2s 300- 
COmMETBE.S .. 2.2 doe op Fedcsces 1114 
Corn Exchange........s.e+ee0s- 120 
Wirét Natiopal. <....0....ccccceee - 200 
Fourth National..............26. 89 
I 140 
BAROMETER os SK 83 
Leather Manufacturers’......... 158 
MRI os fete es tw oc si 115 
Merchants’ Exchange eae 
Metropolitan......... ooce WOE 
WOW TGP ees 118 
TROVE PAMGHION «666.5666 00ccee es 91 
TEMES ctrrewrorrenerinrnciye. 85 
Repellers 4.5 50 '- 6 40 bp tie 5% Foes . 72 
BUOINICHOIG. io cccccetoietances 96 
FISK & HATCH, 
BANKERS, 


No. 5 NASSAU J St., NEW YORK. 


We give particular attention to DIRECT DEAL 
INGS IN GOVERNMENT BONDS AT CURRENT MAR 
KET RATES, and are prepared at all times to buy 
or sell in large or small amounts, to suit all 
classes of investors. Orders by mail or. tele- 

hh will receive careful attention. 

e shall be pleased to furnish information in 
reference to all matters connected with invest- 
ments in Government Bonds. 

We also buy and sell GoLtp and Goin Cov- 
Pons, COLLECT DIVIDENDs and Town, County, 
and StTaTE Coupons, etc., and bu and sell on 
Commission all MARKETABLE 
Bonps. 

In our BANKING DEPARTMENT we receive de- 
posits and remittances, subject to draft, and 
allow interest, to be credite monthly, on bal- 
ances eee a the month from $1,000 to 
$5,000 at the of three per cent. per annum, 
and on balances averaging over $5,000, at the 


rate of four per cent. 
FISK & HATCH. 


INDIANAPOLIS. 
D. E. SNYDER & CO., 


BANKERS AND INVESTING AGENTS, 

Particular attention yay to Coupon Real Estate 
Most azes. without cost to the lender. 

eferences: Any of the Banks or Bankers of In- 

aaa 

Thames National Bank, Norwich, Conn 

New York Correspondent: Importers’ and Traders 
Nationa! Bank. 


INVESTMENT SECURITIES. 


WE OFFER 


City and County Bonds, bearing interest at seven, 
eight. and ten — Principal and interest pay: 
able in New 
A +4 pe most desirable and profitable securities 
n the m 

Particulars given on application. 


A. W. BEASLEY & CO., 


Dealers in Municipal Bonds. 


12 WallSt.,.New York. 
0 PER CENT. NET, 


ssouri, and lowa Improved Farm First 

Mortgage Coupon Bonds Guaranteed. We guarantee 

as an assurance that we loan not to exceed “one-third 

of the actual value. many years’ business have 

never lost a dollar. No customer ever had an acre of 

land fall upon his hands. No customer of ours ever 

waited a day for interest or principal when due. 

Send for particulars. References in every state in 
the Union, who will confirm the above facts 

J. B. WATKINS & CO., LAWRENCE, KA 
or 72 Cedar Street, tess York. 


The SOL, that has Carried you Safely Over. 
A SOLID TEN PER CEN vT. 


The old-established CENTERS LINOIS LOAN 
cy, known all over N wea nd st Coun stidale 


TOCKS and 














paid as CERTAINLY AND A 
pons of Government Bonds hen larged 1 its field and 
Phanged its name to “ THE KAN . MIs 
CENTRAL ILLINOIS yt AGENCY. id There 
ghance in its characte: anagement. If acertain 
er Cent. will satinty 7 Fg om. address ¢ for Circus. 


and etecenoss Ot Fy 4 
Central Minots Loan Vanek.” Jacksonville. iitinots. 


$10, $25, $50, $100, $200. 


NDER FROTH 
12 Awaits reet, New York, ees and € ohers, 
invest in Stocks yt a iepicimaté ol bap ag be, firm 
numbers amon ts patrons y who bh e become 
rich through roth gham & Co. Coos fortunate invest: 
ments. Stocks d and carried long as desire 
on apoio from three to five per cent. 

Send for Circular. 


HANOVER 


Fire Insurance Co., 
120 Broadway, corner Cedar Street 


ash Sapltal = -_-_ $ *, $89:998 88 
Oseee Anngty “se nth ee8 776 09 
I. REMSEN LANE, Secretary. 
CHARLES L. ROK Assista t Secretary. 
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Commercial, 
A. T. STEWART & CO. IN CHICAGO. 


Tue Chicago Times, in chronicling the 
opening of the branch house of A. T. 
Stewart & Co. in that city, says: ‘“ Mr. 
Wm. Libbey, one of the partners; will 
take up his residence in this city and con- 
duct the business.” 

We presume this to be an error, for the 
reason that Mr. Libbey has for so many 
years occupied his present position that he 
can best do his part in directing and super- 
intending all the vast undertakings of this 
great house at its commercial center, For 
many years prior to Mr. Stewart’s death 
Mr. Libbey was his only partner, and was 
to Mr. Stewart what Yon Moltke was to 
King William. 

He is a thoroughly-schooled merchant, 
and is unquestionably better fitted to fill 
his position than any other man in trade in 
this. city. Likea great general in command 
of a great army, he will always be found at 
headquarters. He is always at his post. 
For many years he has not been absent 
from his desk. His assistants all have their 
holidays; but his are taken in the regular 
and unremitting discharge of his duties. 

Judge Hilton and Mr. Libbey are fully 
keeping up the reputation of the house in 
doing ‘‘the right thing at the right time,” 
by opening a branch house in Chicago on 
so grand a scale. This-makes, we believe, 
the thirteenth house of A. T. Stewart & 
Co.; and, so far as we know, they are all 
without any sign to indicate the occupants. 
When in the cities of New York, Philadel- 
phia, or Boston the merchant sees an im- 
mense building with no signs, filled with 
cases of goods, and the sidewalks alive with 
busy workers, marking and shipping, it will 
be safe to conclude that this is the store of 
A. T. Stewart & Co. 





COMMERCIAL NOTFS. 


WE do not often hear anything about 
financial troubles in the quiet little kingdom 
of Portugal; but the financial disturbances 
which have prevailed in all other parts of 
Europe have at last touched the Portuguese, 
and the Bank of Portugal has been com- 
pelled to close its doors from a lack of 
silver, which is superabundant everywhere 
else. Advices from Lisbon say that the 
government has issued a decree authorizing 
a suspension of all engagements for two 
months, which is not a very satisfactory 
way of paying debts. 

—The comptroller of the city of Newark, 
N. J., opened last week the bids for the 
$400,000 tax arrearage ten-year bonds, and 
found applications ranging from about. 107 
to 107.81. The award was made at the last- 





named figure to Martin & Runyon, who | 


about a year ago were the successful bid- 
ders at 108 for the thirty-year water bonds 
of Newark. The above is the highest price 
ever realized by. that city for ten-year 
bonds. 

—A good deal of inconvenience is experi- 
enced at the Treasury Department in con- 
sequence of the reduction of the clerical 
force, rendered necessary by the cutting 
down of the appropriation by Congress in 
the cost of collecting the revenue. 

—British trade returns for the first six 
months of the present year show that Shef- 
field trade with America has been less than 
one-third of what it was two years ago, and 
trade with Russia less than one-half. 





DRY GOODS. 


THERE has been a genuine revival in the 
dry goods trade the past week and every- 
body feels better. The market has im- 
proved and prices are higher..in. domestic 
cotton goods, while the sales have largely 
increased, anda more speculative disposi- 
tion has been manifested than has been 
noted in a year or two. 

But the great event of the week, which 
has caused the most excitement, was the 
sale of Richmond printéat/auction, on the 
24th inst, It was a new departure in prints 
and the success of the sale has done a good 
deal toward inspiring confidence and pro- 
ducing a settled feeling among the jobbers, 
while the manufacturers will be, the real 
gainers, by the transaction. ‘The.;goods 
offered comprised the entire production of 








the Richmond Manufacturing Company up 
to the day of sale, amounting to one thou- 
sand cases, which included some new and at- 
tractive styles that had not before been ex- 
hibited. The bidding was active and strong, 
but the leading jobbing house of New York 
did not put in an appearance; probably for 
the reason that the lots were restricted to 
but five cases atatime. This restriction 
proved avery discreet measure and per- 
mitted a general distribution of the goods. 
The prices were satisfactory all round and 
the market has improved since the sale took 
place. 

In addition to the general improvement 
in cotton goods from the increased demand 
for home consumption, it is very gratifying 
to learn that the exports of our domestic 
fabrics toforeign ports have been larger 
than at any time during the year. 

The demand for brown sheetings and 
shirtings has considerably improved and 
prices are very firmly maintained for all the 
popular standard makes, some of which are 
in short supply. The activity in bleached 
goods has helped the market for brown 
sheetings essentially. 

The movement in bleached shirtings of 
low and medium grades has led to large pur- 
chases by the jobbers and the advance in 
prices has been firmly maintained. Some 
of the more desirable styles have been sold 
up to the supply and sales for future deliv- 
ery are made “‘at value.” 

Print-cloths have advanced in price, in 
sympathy with the activity and rise in 
prints, and the tendency of prices is still 
upward. Sales of standard 64s, deliverable 
next month, are reported at 44 centsa yard. 
The stoppage of the Sprague mills and the 
short supply of cloths in first hands encour- 
age the belief in higher rates. 

Prints of all kinds are in better demand, 
the advance in prices rather increasing than 
checking the demand. The greatest activ- 
ity, however, is in dark fancy and navy- 
blue prints and in shirtings. All the de- 
sirable styles are speedily taken as soon as 
produced in the market, and orders are 
given in advance at value in some of the 
popular styles. It is the general convic- 
tion that the rebound from the bottom 
prices of the summer is likely to last. The 
natural consequence is that jobbers buy 
with more freedom, and the retailers have 
less fear of being caught with goods in a 
falling market. 

Ginghams are selling very well and the 
prices for dark fancies and staple makes 
are firmly maintained. 

Cheviots arein steady demand, and there 
is an improvement in the sales of denims, 
tickings, dyed ducks, stripes, etc. 

Corset jeans are less active than other de- 
scriptions of domestic cotton goods, and 
cambrics and silesias, though in fair de- 
mand, are without special activity. But 
prices are well maintained. 

Cotton flannels continue in good demand 
at strong prices, the sales being mostly of 
the low grades, which are closely sold up 
to the supply in first hands. 

Worsted ‘dress goods are in very active 
demand, and the¥ales of all the desirable 
makes are fully up to the supply in the 
hands of agents. The sales are most active 
in the plain and self-colored fancy goods, 
which are ordered in advance of the sup- 
ply in the hands of agents. The business in 
these fabrics is better than it was last year. 
The market for domestic fabrics of this 
class is greatly benefited by the decreased 
importation of foreign goods of a similar 
character; and, seeing what heavy duties 
the foreign fabrics must pay, it is a matter 
of wonder that any but the finer qualities 
can be imported at all. 

Shawls are doing well and the demand is 
sufficiently active to maintain steady prices. 

Hosiery of all descriptions is in reason- 
ably good demand, but there is less activity 
in these goods than in some others. 

There is no special movement in wool- 
ens, the activity of the market being con- 
centrated. in cotton fabrics; but there is a 
fair demand for woolen goods for men’s 
wear and prices — are well main- 
tained. 

Cloths and Ghecibatingn are not selling 
actively; but the demand. for plain-faced 
goods shows signs of improvement and 
agents are anticipating a livelier market 
before long. Prices are unchanged. 

Fancy cassimeres are selling moderately 


well in small lots for popular makes at 
steady prices. 

Worsted coatings of favorite makes are 
in good demand and prices are well main- 
tained. 

Flannels are selling more freely, although 
not in large lots, and prices are well main- 
tained. 

Blankets are without essential change; 
but the demand is improving and prices 
are steady. 

Foreign goods are beginning to move 
more briskly and importers are anticipating 
higher prices for silks of all descriptions. 
There is a better demand for millinery arti- 
cles and dress silks are selling more freely. 
The importations have been very light; but 
a decided revival would bring out a sufli- 
cient supply from the other side at very 
brief notice. Linens and white goods are 
in better demand;’but the sales are com- 
paratively in small lots and prices are un- 
changed. 


—— 
LATEST DRY GOODS QUOTATIONS. 


IMPORTANT TO EVERY MERCHANT IN THE 
UNITED STATES. 


MONDAY EVENING, August 28, 1876. 
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BLEACHED SHEETINGS AND SHIRTINGS 
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NOVELTIES 


FOR EARLY FALL WEAR 
At Ketail. 


AT Stenart &C 


in ANTICIPATION of their REG- 
ULAR SEASON for OPENING, for the 
CONVENIENCE of STRANGERS VIS- 
ITING THE CITY, are OFFERING the 
LATEST and CHOICEST 


Paris and Lyons 


NOVELTIES 


In Silks, Dress Goods,. 
Camels’ Hair Shaw's, 
Ready-Made Dresses, 

Sacques, Millinery, etc., 


WHICH they are NOW OPENING 
from EACH and EVERY STEAMER, 
and SPECIALLY SELECTED for 
THEIR BEST 


Retail Sales. 
Broadway, 4th Ave., 9th &1Oth Sts. 


SILKS. 
Inportant — AnnOUNCEMEN 


AT Stenart&C 


HAVE MADE LARGE ADDITIONS to their 
ALREADY WELL-SELECTED STOCK 
of FOREIGN and DOMESTIC 


BLACK, COLORED, 
AND FANCY SILKS, 


WHICH WILL be OFFERED MAINLY at the 
EXCEEDINGLY 


LOW PRICES 


of Last Season. 


THESE GOODS, having been SECURED BEFORE 
the HEAVY ADVANCE in PRICES of RAW 
SILK, consequent upon the failure of the silk crop, 


WILL BE SOLD 


WITHOUT REFERENCE to their PRESENT 
MARKET VALUE, thus AFFORDING PUR- 
CHASERS an OPPORTUNITY to SUPPLY WANTS 
MORE FAVORABLY than MAY AGAIN OCCUR 
ina LONG TIME. 

The ATTENTION of FRIENDS, CUSTOMERS, 
STRANGERS, and RESIDENTS of NEIGHBORING 
CITIES is INVITED. 











3 | Broadway, 4th Ave., 9th& {Oth Sts. 





MISFIT 





CARPE TS. 


English Brussels, Three-Ply and Ingrain, also Stair fareete, Velvet Rugs, 
cae ce Oil-Cloths, ete., very cheap at the Old Place, 
FULTON STREET NEW 


YORK. 


Carpets. care fully packed and s and sent to any part of the United States o free. of of charge 
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Weebly Market Review, 


{For week ending Friday, August 25th, 1876. 
REPORTED EXPRESSLY #OR “THE LNDEPENDENT.” 


GROCERS’ MARKET. 


COFFEES.—There is a ‘A fair tr trade in cargoes of Rio 
and the distributive demand is improving. The Rio 
telegram shows a strong market there, with but litsle 
change in the situation. Mild Coffees are firm, with 
a good consumptive demand. Mar: ibos. Several 
large parcels have been sold to dealers in Rio Ci 
as they are relatively cheaper than Rios, Old Gov: 
ernment Javas are steady and there is little doingin 
them aside from a brisk consumptive demand. 
Roasted Coffees sell briskly and their sale continues 
to eneadey increase. 

TEAS.—The market is steady "poh ana’ fair amount 


of ae ex Refined Sugars con tinue 
iaand at full prices Since then the Bt any as 
fallen off somewhat, both from the interior and home 
trade, and for some grades we shade prices slightly. 
There is no demand whatever for export. a = 
the foreign markets are iower than we 
Sugars for refiners’ uses are in good semaul at 
steady prices, refiners, however, only buying to sup- 
p [immediate wan 

8s.—We have nothing new to report i 
Louisiana Molasses. Thereisthe usual jobbing os 
mand for them. The markét is quiet and unchanged 
in prices. Grocery grades of Foreign Moiasses are 
in fair demand at steady prices. 

SYRUPS.—The’ market is quiet and fayors the 
buyer for all grades of Sugar Syrups) Molasses 
Syrups. symoathizing with an anticipated short sup- 
my ot Moiasses, are well sustained, but quie 

ICE.--Carolina is in good jobbing re ~ and 
prices have rather an Joy tendency. The lower 
grades are scarce and bigher. Recent advices from 
the rice-growing districts are favorable fora good 
crop of both Louisiana and Caro. ina. 

SPices. —Priees generally are higher from first 
hands, and at the late range nothing is offering. 
nel an lots are out of t re market even at the 


adva: 

DRIED FRUITS.—Turkisn Prunes of choice quali- 
ty are scarce and are firmly held. Currants are rath- 
er weak and we reduce quotations accordingly. 
Cypoe is firm at late advance 

FISH.—Altheugh the rec ‘ints of Mackerel con- 
tinue about st-ady, yet, with a lighter demand, the 
stocks begin to increase, as buyers show] ss disposi- 
tion to buy large lots. Massachus< oy Shore-at $15@ 
$16 for No. 1, $1@$7.50 for No. 2, and $6.50 for medium 
No.3. At tne Hastern ports prices are again higher 
and ar advance is expected here. Dry Ood still con- 
tinues in short supply and prices firm at $5.50. for 
Seenee" sand $f rand Bank in ponBing le ry a 

‘gin od demand at Scaled d i2c. 
for No. Ll rel Herring dull New Dutch Henéing 
arriving. Prices unsettled at $1.30 

SALT.—The receipts of Liver ool Fine. continue 
very liberal, and, although there is an active demand, 

rices are low and hardly pay the cost of importation. 

rices of all kinds are lower than iast year at this 
und Bulk Salt in good demana and prices firm and 
steady. 





GENERAL MARKET. 


BREADSTUFFS.—Flour and_ Meal.~-The export 
demand for Sta:e and Western Fiourhas been more 
active, ana, as the stock of shipping grades is reduced 
and the assortment poor, rather fuller prices have 
been realized for standard lines, inferior and un- 
sound qualities not sharing in the improvement, 
these still being in superabundaat supply. The 


have met with a fair demand, and, beimg scarce, 
have commanded full prices. The export 

bas been largely for the West-indies. at $5. 90 @ $5.90, 
with one or two lines for Engiand at $4.75. Spring 
Wheat shipping extras $4.50@$4.75, chietly at $4.60 @ 
$4.70. delivered to ship, including some fancy at * 
Winter Wheat shipping extras, % @ $5.50 to $5.7 
Considerable business in Sour Flour for export at 
$3.0 @ $4.10. Minnesota, common extras, @35.30 
and patent extras, $3.75 @$8 Choice old Winter 
Wheat Trade brands have attracted some attention 
and prices are steady. Flour from new Wheat con- 
tinues to drag heavily. Woes Flour is plenty and 
dull and prices weak at $4.50 @ $7 9% for low to choice 
extras. Rye Fiour is easier at $4. 50 @ $5.05 for super- 
fine. Corn Mea! his not been active. but prices are 


andy wine. The range for 
x § 


° 
closing easy. Thesales comprise 6,/U1 bales, of which 
2,150 were taken for export, 4.244 for spinning, and 307 
on s:eculation. The demand for future delivery has 
been moderate at an advance of one-sixteenth of a 
cent. The market atthe close, however, was easier. 
For revised quotations see * * Prices Current.” 

PROVISIONS.+The depression Of Hog products 
continues and prices of Mess Pork and Lard have 
further materially declined, thomgh a: the close a 
determined effort was made to resist a further 
sbrinkage of prices, which served to give mofe 
steadinéss and even more tone to the market. Tt 
would not be surprising if, after such a decided fail 
in prices, there should bea partial reaction. From 
the present standpoint, however, there would seem 
to be no warrant for a.eturn to the prices current 
during the spring and early.summer months. The 
other Gopartmen nts remain tranquil and steady. 

BUILDING MATERIALS.—We find no improve- 
ment whatever on the general market. Bricks sell 
in a slow and uncertain manner. Buyers of Cement 
talk of making purchases at a concession. The trade 
in Window Ginse is sti\l quite dul! ; and the mn re- 
mark will apply to ‘dwure, Line, Lumber, and 
Lath. For quotations see ** Prices Current.” 

W OOL.—Holders have shown more disposition to 
meet buyers’ views, the result has been that 
quite a large business has been done in the finer de- 
scriptions of Dometic. Goods are selling rather 

more freely, and, though prices show no improve- 
ment, manufacturers are hopeful that there wi!l 
soon be a change in their favor. 

HIDES.—The demand from the trade continues 
moderate, but prices since our last have advanced 
one-half a pe J Ib., gold, the mee. firm. 

LEATHE. oes tor tt Soleis quite 

avy and damaged 


fa do. 
22@23 cts.; Common "Hide Light 18540 0 cts., ieay y 40. 
and Heavy do. 20@21 cts; Saughte pper in Rough 
—_ cts. Crop is in steady demand at our quota- 


OC ATTLE MARKET.—The market for Beef Cattle 
has ruiedirregular. The a0, t6 “ain ranged — 10 


cress S4aos Ib bs. 
sales were at sisal, Calf included, a a few 
choice realized $7u@80. Calves were quiet, with prices 
weak. Milk-fea were. quoted 5@8s cts., and But- 
termilk and Grassers $6@810. Both Sbeep and Lambs 
were more inquired for; but prices of the former 
were atritie easier Sales of Sheep were made at 
4@6% cents and Lambs at 5@7 cents. Dressed Hogs 
sold fairly at unchanged rates. The receipts for the 
week were 9,016 Beef Cattle, 91 Milch Cows, 3 
Calves, 26,714 Sheep, and 18,786 Hog: 

NAVAL STOR Ks.—Spirits of *rarpentine closed 

uiet at aie cash. pee Rosin is quiet at $1.55@ 

.25 and ee at $1 60 per 280 Tar irregular 
at $2. s0gss 25. Pitch dull at $1.90@82. 

OILS.—Linseed, 58@55c. Sperm, $1.28@$1.30. 
Whale. —Moderate demand and email sales. Olive 
steady and quiet. Lard.—Prime Winter, 92@93c. 

COAL.—To allinterested in low prices it will be 
cheering news (0. bear that the Combination _has 

broken and that the Philadelphia and Beading, Hud- 
son Canal Co., Delaware, ee ee and estern, 
and the Pennsylvania Cos. off tons at auc- 

on. esday. 29th. ‘Phe quoiations are: for 
Liverpool House Scannel tes Lesarpsol | ee do., 
Ly yl Neweastie do., 
$6 a7; Steam, : 
c Near orivanin and 
West Virginia do. $5.75@6; Cumberland, eeeas'4p, 
=— Clearfield, $5@5.25; and Anthracite, 25@6. 
cargo. 


“SONAY CLOTH.—The sles of Calcutta in our 

4 embraced about 900 bales, instead of 3.0, as then 

oted, at about 8@8}¢ cents. Domestic Bagging is 
quiet at 12@12 cents, cash, 





0; Seotch ee, 


eeumorelina as. Sabo; ; 





HAY.—In both Shipping and Re ades continue 

steady inquiry and prices are tae maintained. The 

quotations are: forN North River Shipping, 60c.; Retail 

qualities, 70@90c.; and Clover | and Salt, 55@6Uc. 

raw. —The business of the past few days has been 
pee sotive and prices are very tirm. We quote: 

e Rye, W@75e.; Short do., bO@S5C.; and Oat, 50a 





PRODUCE MARKET. 


ASHES.—The market is dull for both kinds. Pots 
continne © entirely nominal. Pearls are unchanged. 
e quo 
Pearis, first sorts, per Ib . 6K@ 
BEESWAX.—Demand ver moderate at our quota- 
tions. The supply is fair. e quo’ 
Western, pure..... piadbbeneigmee acbanieueiin 304@31 
Southern, pure « BL G@3l% 
BEANS AND PEAS.—Medium had ‘sales at easier 
figures early in the week, but have latterly been held 
more firmly. Atthe close there are few or no sellers 
at $1.10... Marrow are in good request at $1.50. White 
aes and choice Pea Beans are steree and firm. 
Red 5. Advices in- 
aie that the Bean crop will be wees er cent. below 
t e-Soup Beans have had some 
Canadian Peas 





dase week, 21.690. 
of State Butter: BF. active oat strong during 
the first half of the week; but later the arrivals 
largely increased and the demand became less act- 
he activity in Western Butter for export has 
pontinued. Shippers have bought freely grades be- 
tween 17 and 20 cents, giving preference to Welsh 
tubs cae firkins by fu:ly i cent per ib. Fime Cream- 
ery Western is father less active at the moment, in 
sympathy with fancy State Butter. There isa good 
local call for choice trom Dairy and other tubs; but 












very few such arrive e quote: 
Stale, Dairy, pails, select invoices. ..,..-...... 29 @— 
tate. y, pa rim Sood d -2t @28 
State; Dairy. pails, ' air to good. ..... 2% @26 
State. Dairy, paiis, poor to fiir.. 15 @24 
State, Creamery, select invoices..... @31 
State. Creamery. good to prime...... @29 
State, Sweet Cream, pails, choice ..... @30 
State, Sweet Cream, pails, good to prim @28 
State, Sweet Cream, pails, fair to wine @27 
State, firkins, choice fresh. @28 
State, firkins, choice y-llow @27 
State, firkins, good to prime.. @26 
State. lirkins, fairto good..... . ..... @25 
State, halt-firkin tubs, select invoices... 28 


Stare, half-firkin cubs, prime hte 
State. half-firkin tubs, fair to good. 
State, Welsh tubs, entire dairies 
State, Welsh tubs, select invoices. 
State, Welsh tubs, good to prime, 
State, Welsh tubs, fair to good.. 
State, tubs, very poor 
Western Creamery, prim 
Western, Creamery, fair om “good 
Western, tirkins, prime fresh....... 
Western, firkins, prime June... 
Western. firkins. fair to guod ....... .... 
Western. firkins, poor to fair.... ....... 
Western, Dairy, tubs, select invoices. 
Western, Dairy, tubs. —— to prime .... 


Western, Dairy, tubs, fair to good...... _— 
Western, Dairy. tubs, poorto fair............. 14 
Western, Factory, tubs, select invoices,,.... 19 @21 
Western, Factory, tubs, good to epee --17 @18 
Western, factory, tubs, tair to good.... .....16 @16 
Western. Factory. tubs, poor to fair.......... 14 @15 


@ 
CHEESE — seers os * the week, 69,855 packages ; 
last week, 67.686. ere has been a very moderate 
business in Cheese this week. The Only State stock 
that has shown any strength has been amesoteanny 
fancy grades. Fine State Cheese have had a fair in- 
quiry atabout 9\e., and it has been comparatively 
rare to hear of that price being exceeded he great 
bulk of the stock arriving has been ofr flavor, soft, 
skippery, or oth rwise defective; and such stock has 
been neglected by ag ye and forced upon the mar- 
ket by receivers. The Liverpool a by cable 

is 4s. Freights by steam to Liverpool, 45@50s. Gold 
ill. Commercia! 60-day bills on Lethon, $4.85$4.86 
gold per £ sterling. We quote: 

State, Factory, tine to fancy..,...... ececccccce - 94@ 9X 
State, Factory, ay to prime . 8 @9 






State, Factory, fair to good... ont . 6 @8 
State, Factory, Half-Skimmed « Kocneas 5 @6 
State, Factory, Skimmed.........ccccsccccccces 3 @4 
State. Farm Dairy, Sancy,...%.. - eee 8 @8% 
State, Farm Dairy, good to prime.. oeene 7@8 
State, Farm Dairy, fair to Zood..........0cceee 6 @7 
State. Farm Dairy poor to fair. 5 @6 
Western Factory, Chedaar, fancy --. 8 @8% 
Western Factory, flat, fancy.............60.... 8K@ 8% 
Western Factory, ows to fine.. 64@ Tk 
Western Factory, fuir to good................° 5K@ 6% 
Western Factory, Halts Skimmed..... seeee 446@ 5% 
Western Factory.Skimmed _..,._.....-. 3 @ 

E G3s.—Rec ipts for the Week, 7,064 es; last 


cooler weather of Monday and Tuesday. Prices of 
Western and Canadian show an improvement. The 
supply of State Eggs is very light and there isa 
good deal of inquiry for them, buyers giving thema 
pocided preference over everything but fresh Jersey. 
ur quotations for Eggs are loss off. We quote: 
Jersey, SiINZIC ODIS, .......c0cccrseced socccevece 19 
State and = senses ‘ ie 
Western; prime.... ... 
Western, fair marks. 
Canaaian, prime 


Canadian, fair to good..... 4 @uy 

HOPS.—The demand has continued good and the 
stock of 1875 Hops has been pretty thoroughly swept 
out of market or concentrated in few hands. Prices 
have mace no advance, hoiders appearing entirely 
willing to close outat current en in view of the 
We ac et 


© “oP of 1874. - a 8 

AME.—Woodcock are ste unchanged. 
Btail- fed hg sell gf AY ew Dac otah Grouse 
are said to have been sold on the sly at 7ic. We 


Woodcock, pate a Pe 9 @l S 
Woodcock, Western. It pair.. en @ 
| 3 é a 3 











Wild Pigeon, stall-fe 


‘DRIE FRUITS.—The demand for 01d State Apples 
ere 


Fr! are generaly offered at 6%e. Other Southern 
PP: 


higher, but are not salable above vur quotations. 


New-process Raspberries have a at 24c. e quote: 
Agples. 7 Stute. 1819, Sliced, ae: epecccoccehs 8 @8% 
tate, 1875, Sliced, good... 7X@ 









‘3 State: Ist 5. Quarters........ 
eS N.C., 1876, Sliced, choice.. 
<4 gomshern, 1876, Slieed, goo 
Southern, 1876, Quarters.. 
Peaches, ist, Ga., Peeled, rime... 
1875, Ga. , Peeled, fair to goo 
os 1875. Ga., Peel a 
Blackberries, 1876, prime ey ares 
Cherries. 1876, pri - 
Plums, 1875, State, pert. ~Jeoe coool? @L 
“ 1875, Southern, per 
Raspberries, new process, isi, ber B oye 
berries. 1876. wal) veel @22 


x 





ane: ior, “gouble-héead barrels, por bbl 
Gvod to prime, near-by, per bbi 
— per bbl 


— 


Se szses ssess exe 





Lad od 







Calitornia, Beurre Clairgeau, per box. 
Bartlett. Southern, per bbl. - 

Clapp’s Favorite, Southern, per bb... 
Blowell, PUrWows. . dy.  hoce-. .oduses oe 
ooking. DEF DDI.. 50... .0++0seeseererregs chives 


Extra, “por basket... “eeeawnees Oren 000 veccece 
Sey ~ 





Shed hod 


bs vee ite 


-_ 





oe 


HR eee bereeeeeear erase 


* 


liforn fancy, per box. bib eAddcceescbinde 
lstognins tenor, mt EDU, 6655. pat. ctcr sacs 


















Good varieties, per Db]........scecsssseeeeceee 6 50 

amen blue, per bbl........ oosegccncee $e He 
ra 

Delaware, per oh woascopeces 

eee igen 


Concord, aber , 
Hartf rolific and Ives, 
Whastabersent 3 





— wo IS ~ovde e 

utme; ons : 

Jersey. per D We ddd bi ceevedessdsiccobecbevete amp || 5 
Hackensack, per bi eRsegeashae capes weeeee 50G100 
Watermelon 


Jersey and , Takai per 100...+....... «., 8 00@16 00 


yu inainia Peanuts are very plenty and very dull. 

e quo 

Peanuts, Va., fancy............+ ocepecresege 160 

Peanuts, Virginia, Prime, ber bush......- 

Peanuts, Va., common to -10@1 
POT ATOES.—Heavier reostpés” of Trish Potatoes 

have broken the market, especialiy during the past 

few days. Few or no Western are selling above $2.75. 

Sweet A agreseryey sold up to $4.50 for Yellow fora day or 

e quo 





Early R rime, per bbl.......... seeeabes 2 87@ 3 00 
Early R ft: ir $0 good. per Dbl......... 2 W@ 2% 
Western} oud le-! barrels. 50@ | 7 
Sweet. Md. and Va., Yellow, 3 50@ 

OU TRY.—Live Poul ultry.—The suppiy of Ghiek- 





not overactive at quotations. 











b oon in fair yuppl and spgpaneet. We goons 

Spring Chickens, Del. and 1 — 0h is@ - 
Spring Chickens, Western, # D...... ite ad 
Fowls, Jersey, # Ib 1 _ 
Fowls..Western, nf Poe es Re 13 
Roosters, ede cee 1@ 
Turkeys, Jersey, # eee coscee 13@ 15 
Turkeys, Western, et Wiccsess a. 12@ 14 
Ducks. Jersey, per pair.... eoee 87 
Ducks. Western. per pair.. 70 
Geese, Jersey, pee ie os eoed 2 25 
Geese, Western. per ofir . ........ «2+. +1 241 


tern 

Dressed Poultry. eh — eS vrime lots in good con- 
dition meet a good sale; but those off quality or con- 
dition have to be placed low. We quote: 
Dry-picked Fowls, 
Dry-picked Fowls, fa 
Scalded Fowls, good. to prime. 
Scalded Fowis, 
Dry-picked Spring Chickens, good to a. 2 
Dry- pry picked Spring Chickens, fair to good.. 4 @22 

















d Chickens, good to pees. pee @21 
Scalded Chickens, — BOOd.....ccceceeee..17 @ID 
pacueya. good 60 ore eommece a esecee Ld @lT 
Turkeys, fair to good.. . soe eld @l4 

PRICES CU ; CURRENT, 
Building Mat Materials. 
BRICK. . LATH,. 7 
Haverstraw... 425 a500 (Per M..... ow — 8150 
pup, River. "40 0425 |LIME. 
le 22% a275 |State......... a — 
al2 00 Rockiand”” ped ald 
a27 00 |North River.— 60 a 12 
a38 00 | LUMBER. 
E’st’n Spr’ce.11 00 al4 50 
a120 |Pickets. ..... 800 all 00 
a400 |White Pine. 1350 aly 00 
a4 |B'd’g Timb’r.30 00 a35 00 
al2 0) |Yeliow Pine.18 ® a27 0) 
all 25 | Hardwoods: 
a 425 -35 00 a72 50 
a3 00 -35 00 a40 00 
. 38 00 a4) 00 
French Win- --.30 00 038 00 
dow 60 and Cherry.....55 00 265 00 
20 @ 60 and Butternut..50 00 a65 00 
25 p..c. dis. Hickory....35 00 a40 00 
, Cotton. 
land, N. Orlat 


Upl N,Onv 
Ordinary... 9 3-16a.9 3-16|Goo d Mid’g i sae 9-16al? 1 
Good Ord’y 10 3-16al0 3-16 Midl’g Fair 13 7-16a13 it 18 
Low Midl’gll 2-l6all 6-16) Fair......... 14 5-l6al4 Y-16 
Middling .12 1-16at2 4-16] 


Groceries and Pr \. 
SUGAR. ovisions. 
Standard A,....... — all |Plain Mess, bbl 





9 
Steam Refined A..10 ald ho nasal 10 00al 
ra © White....10 al0X me Mess tce + mes orf 
Coffee ° "aa [Packer it. bbl. . -12:00a13 0 
Yellow 9¥al0 ExtIndia Messtcel$ 00a19 00 
rown.,. -- 84a9 |POR 
Crushed os “mani, Mess, Western.. 18 00al8 25 
Grapuiated. +11544115 Prime, Western. 18 


Powaerea..... i “Tall | Prime Mess...... .19 0019 50 
Royverea. Extra..— al2%' LARD. 
estern steam, tcs 


Cut Wi 
RIVERSIDE "REFINERY, .#D......10a—— 
SUGARS. 7 ove = te 


t; 
Riverside A, soft gr’d. U6 Kettle ren rendered. 10%a11 
R versi eA, coarse “*..11 sh grpeteeeeg 10%al0% 


cxtra C seseseen, .1Uali 
verside Cal. eS. aoe AMS, —— 
‘al. Gold 10/5 ctled ......eessss M4 ali 
Riversi e MarigoldYel. 10% | Drv Sal ose.e. DOMinal 
MOLASSES—wWUTY: 0c ¥gi; SHOU \. 
N 6) a—62" | Pickied.. aasseuSanns Bi a 
































Porto Rico. N. —45 a—80 Dry Dry Salted... (53 Ro ne ina 
nglis. 8. —33 a Dry er 
Muscovad a—45 i 


8 
Cod, hag 05% 
ba anes 





Mackeret 
Bo.t I Shre. 200 2200 


* a— 

No: enore., 900 al0 00 

‘0. 2 Bay.. a— — 
No.3 Large.n “900 
'No. 3 Med. ... 80) a 9 00 
Salmon. pic., 
i+ Dbl .new..16 U0 21700 
:Herring, spt, 
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WHO KNOWS? 


BY MARY D. BRINE. 





WHERE does the sunshine love to hide? 
In the baby’s golden hair, I know, 
For the breeze that plays with the silken curls 
Has just flown over to tell me so. 
They say a bit of the brightest blue 
Was lost to-day from the summer skies. 
Who knows where the blue is hiding? I. 
It is hiding here in the baby’s eyes. 


The soft pink flush of the ocean-shell 
Is missing, too. Do you see it, pray ? 
Dol see it? Yes, it is only here, 
Tinting the baby’s cheeks to-day. 
Four little pearls, that are round and white 
As a pearl can be, are lost I hear. 
Yes, and where should the wee pearls be 
But in the mouth of the baby dear? 


And where are the kisses warm and sweet, 
And glowing with all a mother’s pride, 
That have just escaped from a mother’s lips ? 
In the baby’s dimples the kisses hide. 
And where, oh! where is the tender love 
That makes our darling of self a part ? 
Oh! baby knows where the love is hid ; 
He holds it fast in his little heart. 
—————— 


NANCY’S DOLL. 


BY SARAH 0, JEWETT. 








ONCE there were two persons who lived in 
one room of a house in a narrow court in 
Boston. They were both named Nancy, 
and old Nancy, as the neighbors called her, 
was little Nancy’s aunt. The house was 
very old and dingy. In old times one rich 
family had lived there, instead of four or 
five poor ones, and there had been a beau- 
tiful great garden, with fruit and flowers 
growing in it; but now, instead of this 
garden, the shabby little tenement-houses 
were built close around it on every side. 
Old Nancy used to go away to work early 
every morning but Sunday; so the child was 
left alone nearly all the time. The week 
days used to seem very long to her, for she 

was shy, and lame besides; so she hardly 
ever went out to play with the other children 
inthe court. She was afraid of all the boys 
and of some of the girls; so she used to 
stay by herself in the house, and watch 
them play hopscotch and marbles, from the 
window. There was one girl, named Katy 
Donnell, whom she liked better than any 
of the rest, and Katy often came up to see 
her. There were two things for which she 
wished every day. One was a doll and the 
other a sister. For every child in the court 
had a sister, and Nancy, of all the children, 
was the only one who was lonely. 

She never had seen many dolls; but she 
was sure they must be very nice to play 
with. And, though she had made one out 
of a roll of cloth, and wrapped it in a bit 
of an old shawl, and carried it to bed with 
her every night, still this did not take the 
place of a real doll, with a face, and clothes 
which could be taken off. Katy Donnell’s 
cousin, who lived in Salem, had such a doll 
as this, and had brought it with her the 
summer before, when she had come to make 
a Visit. 

Nancy had some playthings, which were 
great treasures. There were three shells— 
two just alike and one odd one; and she 
was more fond of this than of anything else, 
because she made believe it was lonely, like 
herself, and had no sister. The other two 
always looked so comfortable side by side. 
Besides these, she had a little bottle of bright 
red Guinea peas, which her aunt had kept 
in her trunk for a great many years. But 
sometimes old Nancy would be afraid of 
their being lost,and would keep them locked 
up fora long time. But that only made 
little Nancy like them all the better when 
she had them again. She used to ask about 
them; but all her aunt ever told her was that 
somebody had brought them home to her 
from sea. It was such fun to put them ina 
long and orderly procession on the window- 
sill, two by two, with the shells for captains. 
And the odd shell was always the last, or 
else stood at one side, to see the rest march 
by. 

I told you that Nancy wished for a doll; 
but I did not tell you that there was one 
which she had seen and for which she 
longed with all her heart. She had known 
it several weeks at the time this story 
begins, and had been down the street sever- 





al times to see it where it stood in a shop- 
window, looking out with wide-open blue 
eyes. One day our friend had been so 
courageous as to go into the shop and ask 
how much it would cost. Mrs. Ahern was 
a pleasant woman, and this day she was 
pleasanter than usual, for her son had come 
home from his first voyage at sea. 

‘‘T'll sell this doll to you for eight cents,” 
said she. ‘‘S he’s the last of the lot, and I 
got fifteen cents for the rest. The back of 
her head is cracked a bit; but it’ll break no 
more, and she’s a fine bargain.” 

Nancy took the doll into her own hands, 
and oh, dear! she did want to keep her so 
much; but she had only one cent and eight 
seemed like a fortune. This dear doll had 
on a bright red dress, and she smiled all 
the time, and our friend was sure she never 
had seen anything so beautiful. It was very 
hard to give her back to the woman. 

‘‘Don’t ye like her?” asked Mrs. Ahern. 
And Nancy sadly answered: ‘‘ Yes; but I 
have only one cent.” And she reached up to 
lay the doll on the counter; and in a minute 
she asked if she might come and see it again 
if she didn’t get the money. 

‘Bless your heart, yes, indeed,” said Mrs. 
Ahern. ‘‘See here, I'll stand her in the 
window, where she was before; and you 
can come and look at her any day. May- 
be your folks will give you the money. 
She’s a pretty doll; that’s a fact.” 

‘“‘Thank you. Good-bye, ma’am,” said 
Nancy. And the woman said good-bye, and 
came and stood in the doorway watching 
the child go down the street. ‘‘She’s a real 
old-fashioned bit of a little thing,” said she; 
‘‘and lame too. And, my heart, didn’t she 
look wishful at the doll! If I was rich, I’d 
give it to her this minute. Perhaps I’ll see 
her some day and let her come into the 
shop to play with it awhile. She looks as if 
she’d never lift her finger to touch anything; 
and as neat as a nun she is, too.” 

But she forgot about it soon, and never 
happened to notice Nancy when she came, 
and a jar of tobacco was pushed into that 
corner of the window, which hid the doll 
itself, so you would hardly noticed it, even 
from the outside. The dust grew thicker 
and thicker over it and the red dress was 
crumpled and dirty; but Nancy loved the 
dolly just the same and came to look at her 
whenever she could. 

But there were many things to prevent 
her seeing the doll, often though she thought 
of it every day. There was across dog at 
some stables which she had to pass; and 
she could not go out unless the weather was 
pleasant, for she was sick a good deal; and 
she did not like to go down into the court 
when all the children were there, for lately 
she had grown more lame and some of the 
boys had laughed at her. She had only one 
cent still. It was no use to ask her aunt, for 
she had told her she had no money to spare. 
Tt was hard times that winter, and she was 
already behindhard with the rent; and 
when little Nancy had asked her if she 
could have the doll next week she had said, 
sadly, that she should have no money for 
dolls that week nor the week after, and 
they would be lucky to keep from starving 
and freezing in such hard times. 

Just at this time Nora Hewlin came home 
to take care of her mother, who was old and 
sick and who lived in some rooms just 
opposite. Nancy liked Nora very much, for 
she was always so kind to her and once she 
had brought her an orange. Nora was a 
servant in a fine house, in another part of 
the city and every week she used to spend 
the afternoon with her mother, and Nancy 
used to see her there. But when she came 
in the evening, which she often did, the child 
was asleep. Old Mrs. Hewlin was very 
sick; and Nora used to come in sometimes, 
when her mother was asleep, and cry about 


er. 

One day Nancy was down at the foot of 
the stairs, sitting in the doorway in the sun; 
and she saw such a pretty carriage stop at 
the end of the court, and a young lady 
opened the door and came out. She came 
hurrying down the court, looking at the 
houses, and, when she saw Nancy, asked if 
that were where Mrs. Hewlin lived. She 
said ‘‘ Thank you” in such a pleasant way, 
when the little girl showed her the way; 
that our friend could not help wating until 
she came down-stairs, so she could see her 
again, and was so pleased because the young 
lady had not forgotten about her, and 





nodded and smiled as she went away. One 
evening, not long afterward, Nora came in 
to see Nancy’s aunt a few minutes, and she 
talked a great deal about this visitor. 

‘‘She’s an angel. The saints bless her !” 
said Nora. ‘‘There’s no telling you how 
kind she is, and thinking of every little 
thing. And it’s herself brought some red 
roses with her to-day, and my old mother 
dosen’t leave them out of her sight. My 
father was gardener to a gentleman at 
home, and my mother is always minded of 
the old days when she sees a flower. It’s a 
great deal she’s given us; but the most of it 
is in her pleasant ways. And ‘Oh! it’s no 
trouble to me,’ she says always. I was 
afraid she would be shaming me for not 
having anything laid up; but it was this 
same morning she said why hadn’t I told 
her before that I was trying to keep my 
mother and myself too out of my wages.” 

‘*She would be sure to buy my doll for 
me, if she only knew,” said Nancy to her- 
self. 

One day, when there was nobody in the 
court except some little bits of children, 
who were playing together, Nancy went 
out to play with Katy Donnell awhile, for 
it was so sunshiny and warm and not near- 
ly time for the big boys to be home from 
school. Katy had brought out some little 
houses which had belonged to a Swiss toy 
village, and they were playing with them, 
when Nora’s young lady came in the little 
carriage. She spoke to them as she went 
by to Mrs Hewlin’s. And Nancy wished she 
knew about the doll; but she did not dare 
to tell her. Some one else had come with 
her and was still in the carriage, and she 
watched the children while she waited for 
her friend. They did not see her and went 
on playing with the little houses. Katy was 
putting them together in rows, and the 
young lady noticed that she placed them 
close together, as city houses are built; and 
it made her sorry, for she lived in the coun- 
try, and she remembered that she used to 
play with a Swiss toy village in her own 
childhood, and how she always put the 
houses far apart and made believe that each 
had a garden round it. She pitied the pale 
little girls, and thought how much she 
should like to take them out into a wide 
green field in summer and let them wander 
about and play in the grass. Presently she 
opened the carriage-door and called them. 
And they went slowly toward her, half 
afraid of her and of the coachman too. 

‘Do you like candy?” asked the young 
lady; and she gave them each a bright five- 
cent piece. Katy said: ‘‘ Thank you.” And 
Nancy did not say anything; but she looked 
so happy, as she limped away, that somehow 
the girl in the carriage could not forget how 
her eyes had shone, and she was so glad she 
had thought of those five-cent pieces in her 
pocket. Katy Donnell ran away round the 
corner; but Nancy thought only of her doll, 
and sat down on the step;and opened her 
hand, to look at the money, which she held 
fast, for fear it might slip out and be lost. 
She never had had so much money at once 
before; and there were only two more cents to 
get, andthen oh! joyof joys. She need wait 
no longer for the doll. She went down to 
Mrs. Ahern’s shop and stood looking in at 
the window for a long time; and she held 
the new five-cent piece up against the glass, 
so that the doll could see it and take cour- 
age. 

If she had seen Mrs. Ahern that day, I 
think she would have asked for the doll; 
but there was another woman in the shop, 
and she did not like to goin. So she went 
home and had her dinner of bread and milk, 
which old Nancy left for her when she went 
away in the morning. And she put the five 
cents and the one cent together in the shell, 
and felt so proud and sorich. And she 
wanted to see Nora to tell her; but she did 
not, and that afternoon she went to sleep, 
in spite of her happiness. 

When she waked up there was a terrible 
pain in her Jame foot, and by the time old 
Nancy came home she felt so sick and so 
tired and she could not walk at all. Perhaps 
she had taken cold while she and Katy were 
playing; at any rate, she was sick, and her 
aunt put her to bed and called Nora in. And 
then Nancy fell asleep again, and late at 
night she opened her eyes and wondered 
why her aunt was keeping the light burning 
and why Nora stayed so late. 

The next morning Nora was there again, 


and Nancy tried tositup. Buther foot ached 
worse and worse; and she coughed almost 
every minute and had never felt so badly. 
Old Nancy was staying at home from her 
work, although it was not Sunday; and she 
brought her some medicine ina cup. It 
was very bad-tasting medicine. Nora was 
standing near by, and just then the child 
thought of her new five-cent piece, and 
whispered to Nora to bring the shell from 
the window—‘‘ the brown shell at the end,” 
she said. But alas! when she took it in her 
hand there were no cents there. She shook 
it twice, and there was no sound. 

‘* Why, they have dropped out,” said she. 
** Please get me the cents, Nora.” 

“* What is it you want?” asked her aunt. 
‘‘Oh! you shall have the six cents again. 
T hadn’t enough money to get your medicine. 
Don’t fret, there’s a good child.” But it 
seemed to Nancy that now she never in all 
this world could have the doll; and it was 
the saddest thing that had happened in all 
her life. She cried more and more and 
could not be comforted. 

‘‘Poor thing!” said Nora. ‘‘ Her head is 
silly. She doesn’t know what shesays. Why 
you'll have the money again, Nancy; and 
don’t fret about it, and don’t mind about 
the doll. Did you lose her?” and she 
wrapped the little girl in her own shawl and 
held her in her lap, and sang to her, for old 
Nancy had stayed from her work as long 
as she could, and had gone away, as Nora 
had promised to look in every little while. 

The next day Nancy was not much better, 
but she was quiet; and, though they did not 
know it, she was mourning about the money 
all the time and she told Nora all about it. 
And it was some comfort to have”her say 
that in two or three weeks she should go 
back to work, and she would buy the doll 
for Nancy herself, though it would still be 
a long time to wait. 

By and by, when Nora went down-stairs 
for a pail of water, who should be just 
coming in at the door but the young lady. 

“‘I was in the neighborhood,” said Miss 
Helen, ‘“‘and I thought I would stop for a 
minute and see how your mother is getting 
on.” 

‘‘Indeed, she’s very comfortable this 
morning, after a fine night’s sleep.” 

‘* Perhaps I will not stop to go up to see 
her this morning, then,” said the young 
lady. 

‘«She has been better these three days than 
she has at all,” said Nora, eagerly. ‘‘ And 
it’s all your goodness and the doctor's and 
the things you’ve given us. And may God 
bless you, Miss Helen, and light your path to 
heaven. And oh! it’s sorry I am to be trou- 
bling you, and ashamed too; but there’s a bit 
of a little girl up-stairs, and she’s very sick, 
and she was asking me but a minute ago 
would you be coming again. She watches 
for you always; and she is grieving her 
heart out about a bit of money she had 
saved up for a doll, and her aunt spent it 
for medicine, being but a poor woman, and 
they nota bit of coal or bread in the 
place this morning, though it’s herself never 
complains, though she’s growing old, and 
has gone off to work now,” and Nora 
stopped for breath and wiped her eyes with 
her apron. 

‘‘Poor little thing!” said Miss Helen. 
** Of course, I’ll go up to see her. Is this 
the way?” 

And Nora said, as she followed her: “ 
know it’ll be a blessing to her to see you 
and cheer her upa bit. Yes it will, I’m 
sure, ma’am.” 

When Nora had gone out, Nancy had felt 
more sorrowful than ever, and she began to 
cry again, softly; but in a few minutes the 
door opened again, and somebody said 
“« Where is she?” in such a cheerful way. 
And there stood Nora’s young lady, looking 
down at the little girl so kindly that Nancy 
felt better already, and was so pleased and 
happy that she forgot all about crying any 
more; and, strange to say, she was not a bit 
afraid, andin a few minutes she had told 
about the cents and the doll. And Miss 
Helen had said she knew where Mrs, 
Ahern’s shop was, and she would go and buy 
the doll at once. ‘‘I think you will get well 

fast when you have her for medicine,” said 
the young lady. And Nancy looked as 
pleased as a queen. 

It was only a little while before Miss 
Helen came back, with the doll wrapped in 





paper, and some oranges besides ; and nobody 
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can tell how happy the child was. While 
Miss Helen peeled one of the oranges and 
talked about the doll she said when she 
came next time she should bring some cloth, 
to make her some new dresses, and they 
would get Norato be dressmaker. And she 
told Nancy a little story before she went 
away. And when she found how few play- 
things there were she did not say anything 
aloud, but she told herself she must 
remember to bring some picture-books. 

Outside the door, Nora said: ‘‘She’s 
better already; but I’m thinking she will 
never get well, Miss Helen. She has been 
failing away these many weeks; and she 
always was a pale little thing, and so lame 
in that foot she told you about. She never 
plays with the other children; but goes 
creeping out by herself when they are 
away.” 

“«Oh! I hope she will get well,” said Miss 
Helen. ‘I’m going to send a doctor to see 
her, and we will see what he says.” 

I can’t stop to tell all the rest of it; only 
that the doctor made Nancy feel better, and 
she was very happy with the doll. By and 
by the doctor thought she might be cured 
entirely of her lameness, and Miss Helen 
came one day and carried her to the 
Children’s Hospital, and there she spent 
a great many weeks in bed and suffered a 
great deal at first; but it was such a pleas- 
ant place, and everybody was kind, and it 
was not so hard, after all. Nora and Katy 
Donnell came to see her, and old Nancy 
came twice a week, and Miss Helen was at 
the hospital every day or two, and almost 
everybody knew her and looked so glad 
when they saw her. 

After Nancy had been there a long time, 
one day her aunt came in, looking happy, 
for once in her life, and told her niece that 
she had had a letter from her sister, and 
that she wanted them both to come up 
in the country and live with her. ‘‘ Her 
husband is dead and she is all alone, and 
she owns a snug little farm and is left well 
off. Ican get sewing-work and it’ll be a 
good home for us,” said she to one of the 
nurses who stood by. ‘‘I don’t mind say- 
ing that there has been trouble between 
us these many years; but, as Marthy says, 
we'll let bygones be bygones.” 

‘*T’m so glad Nancy can go into the coun- 
try,” said the nurse. ‘‘ We shall miss her, 
for we are fond of our patient little girl; 
but the fresh air and sunshine are just what 
she needs.” 

I do not know certainly that Miss Helen 
brought about this good fortune too; but 
I suspect she had something to do with it, 
for one day while little Nancy was at the 
hospital she was near the court, and went 
there to tell her aunt how well the doctors 
said she was getting on. And I think the 
old woman told this kind friend more about 
herself than she had told any one for a good 
while, and that Nancy was the only one 
left of all her family, except this sister, with 
whom she had quarreled; and I know that 
it would be like Miss Helen to wish them 
to be friends again, and at any rate the letter 
was written and sent afterward. And now 
our two friends have left the noisy, dirty 
city tenement-house for a home in the 
country, where the two old sisters forget 
their quarrels and are growing more and 
more fond of each other as the years go by; 
and they work together pleasantly, and 
Nancy grows taller and stronger every day 
and still thinks there is nobody so nice as 
Miss Helen. 

If you were to go into my friend’s room, 
you would see a brown shell on the edge of 
the bookcase; but you might not know that 
Nancy gave it to her one day. It was the 
one she liked best, because she imagined it 
had no sister, and was lonely, like herself— 
the same shell in which she used to keep 
the cents, 

“Please do take it,” said the little girl, 
pleadingly. ‘‘I want to give something to 
you, because you bought my doll for me, 
I used to feel so bad when I saw her in the 
window, getting all dusty, and I hadn’t but 
one cent. I wanted to give you my shell 
before I went away, and I’m not going to 
forget about being a good girl, Miss Helen; 
Truly.” 





— 


A FASHIONABLE but illiterate lady traveling 
on the Continent, writing to a friend, said that 
she had just seen the ‘‘ museum of iniquities,” 
in Genos, 
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JOHN BOTTLEJOHN. 





LitTLe JOHN BoTTLEJOHEN lived on the hill, 
And a blithe little man was he ; 

And he won the heart of a little mermaid, 
Who lived in the deep blue sea. 

And every evening she used to sit 
And sing on the rocks by the sea: 

“ Oh! little John Bottlejohn! pretty John Bot- 
tlejohn ! 

Won’t you come out to me?”’ 


Little John Bottlejohn heard her song, 
And he opened his little door; 
And he hopped and he skipped, and he 
skipped and he hopped, 
Until he came down to the shore. 
And there on a rock sat the little mermaid, 
And still she was singing so free: 
“Oh! little John Bottlejohn! pretty John Bot- 
tlejohn ! 
Won't you come out to me?” 


Little John Bottlejohn made a bow, 
And the mermaid she made one, too, 
And she said: ‘‘Oh! I never saw anything 
half 
So perfectly sweet as you. 
In my beautiful home, ’neath the ocean-foam, 
tiow happy we both should be! 
Oh! little John Bottlejohn! pretty John Bot- 
tlejohn ! 
Won’t you come down with me?” 


Little John Bottlejohn said: ‘Oh! yes, 
I'll willingly go with you; 
And I never will quail at the sight of your 
tail, 
For perhaps I may grow one too.” 
So he took ber hand and he left the land, 
And he plunged in the foaming main ; 
And little John Bottlejohn, pretty John Bot- 
tlejohn, 
Never was seen again. 


—Lavra E, RicHarDs, in ‘* St, Nicholas.’ 





DANIEL DERONDA AND THE “ PHI- 
LOSOPHER’S CLUB.” 





THE London Acadeny bas called atten- 
tion to the fact that the striking and effect- 
ive episode in George Eliot’s new novel 
relating to ‘‘The Philosophers” who met 
at the Hand and Banner to discuss great 
themes is a transcript from real life, and 
that Mordecai is but a slightly idealized 
portrait. George Eliot’s ‘‘ philosophers ” 
are described as poormen, given to thought, 
faintly reminding Mordecai, the illumin- 
ated Jew of the masters who handed down 
the thought of his race—the great trans- 
mitters, who labored with their hands for 
scanty bread, but preserved and enlarged 
the heritage of memory and saved the soul 
of Israel alive as a seed among the tombs. 
When Deronda was first introduced into this 
learned company, half a dozen men of vari- 
ous ages, from between twenty and thirty 
to fifty, all shabbily dressed, most of them 
with clay pipes in their mouths, were listen- 
ing with a look of concentrated intelligence 
to a man in a pepper-and-salt dress, with 
blonde hair, short nose, broad forehead, 
and general breadth, who, holding his pipe 
slightly uplifted in the left hand and _ beat- 
ing his knee with the right, was just finish 
ing a quotation from Shelley (the compar- 
ison of the avalanche in his ‘‘ Prometheus 
Unbound ”): 


* As thoucht by thought is piled. till some great truth 
Is loosened, and the nations echo round.” 


‘‘Pure English blood,” George Eliot con- 
tinues, ‘‘(if leech or lancet can furnish us 
with the precise product), did not declare 
itself predominantly in the party at present 
assembled. Miller, the broad man, an ex- 
ceptional second-hand bookseller, who knew 
the insides of books, had, at least, grand- 
parents who called themselves German, and 
possibly far-away ancestors who denied 
themselves to be Jews; Buchan, the sad- 
dler, was Scotch; Pash, the watchmaker, 
was a small, dark, vivacious, triple-baked 
Jew; Gideon, the optical-instrument maker, 
was a Jew of the red-haired, generous- 
featured ts pe, easily passing for Englishmen 
of unusually cordial manners; and Croop, 
the dark-eyed shoemaker, was probably 
more Celtic than he knew. Only three 
would have been discernible everywhere 
as Englishmen: the wood-layer Goodwin, 
well-built, open-faced, pleasant-voiced; the 
florid laboratory assistant, Marrables; and 
Lily, the pale, neat-faced copying clerk, 
whose light-brown hair was set up in a 
small parallelogram above his well-filled 
forehead and whose shirt, taken with an 
otherwise seedy costume, had a freshness 
that might be called insular, and perhaps 
even something narrower. Certainly acom- 
pany select of the select among poor men, 
being drawn togetber by a taste not prev- 
alent even among the privileged heirs of 
learning and its institutions, and not likely 
to amuse any gentleman in search of crime 
or low comedy as the ground of interest in 
people whose weekly ineome is only divisi- 
ble into shillings.” 

The history of the real club is given bv 
George’ Henry Lewes, the husband ' of 
George Eliot. in The Fortnightly Review for 
April Ist, 1866. The club held its weekly 
meetings, some thirty years before, in the 
parlor of a tavern in Red Lion Square, 
Holborn, where questions of pbilosophy 
were discussed with earnestness, if not 











with insight. They only came together at 
the Saturday meetings. Every other day 
in the week their paths were widely di- 
vergent. One kept a second-hand book- 
stall, rich in free-thinking literature; anoth- 
er was a journeyman watchmaker; a third 
lived on a moderate income; a fourth was 
a bootmaker; a fifth ‘‘penned a stanza 
when he should engross”; a sixth studied 
anatomy and many otber things, with vast 
aspirations and no very definite career be- 
fore him. ‘‘ Seated round the. fire, smok- 
ing their cigars and pipes, and drinking 
coffee, grog, or ale, without chairman or 
president, without fixed form of debate, 
and with a general tendency to talk all at 
once. When the discussion grew avimated 
these philosophers did really strike out 
sparks which illuminated each other’s 
minds. They permitted no displays of 
rhetoric, such as generally make debating 
societies intolerable. They came for philo- 
sopbic talk, and they talked.” Mr. Lewes 
continues the interesting narrative as fol- 
lows: 

“It was in this club that I first gained 
some knowledge of the great Hebrew 
thinker, Spinoza. I do not know that any 
member of the club has since attained suffi- 
cient celebrity to justify particular notice; 
yet Iam tempted to single out two as re- 
markable specimens of the varieties which 
the club comprised. One of these was Mr. 
James Pierrepont Greaves—a name which 
carries with it a certain mystical halo in 
some American and English circles as that 
of a man whose fine personal qualities 
acted with ennobling influence on those 
around him. His philosophy, one must 
confess, was somewhat hazy; but there 
shown through its mists the radiance of 
that better part of wisdom which springs 
from sympathy. We differed great- 
ly among each other; but we all united in 
opposing him. He was mystical, and we 
were all anti-mystics, One even- 
ing, after listening with unusual patience 
to an exposition of his views, I observed, 
probably with a touch of youthful arro- 
gance, that what he said might be very 
true; but that, really, I did not the least un- 
derstand it. 

“* «Very likely,’ was his calm reply. ‘I 
am with the clouds above, while you remain 
on earth.’ 

‘* Somewhat nettled at this assignment of 
our relative positions, I askedhim. ‘If so, 
can you let down some Jacob’s ladder up 
which I may climb? If I once got up to 
you, I shall, perhaps, be able to form an 
opinion of what I find there. At present 
you seem to me to be in the clouds, and 
not in a very enviable position there.’ 

“‘Disregarding the implied impertinence 
and the laugh which saluted this remark, he 
said, with earnest gravity: ‘No, you can- 
not ascend, because you have not been 
phenomenized.’ 

“‘There was a momentary pause. I was 
at the disadvantage of not in the least 
divining what being phenomenized might 
represent. 

‘“* Have you been phenomenized?’ I 
asked. 

“**T have.’ 

“‘* Perhaps you would not mind telling 
us what it is? 

“The words of his reply are still ringing 
in my ears. ‘I am what I am, and it is out 
of my Jamity that I am phenomenized.’ 

‘‘Another brief pausé, and then a roar 
of laughter from the listeners.” 

There was no such absurdity as this 
talked at George Eliot’s club. The second 
character referred to by Mr. Lewes was 
more like hers. ‘* This was aGerman Jew, 
named Cobn or Kobn, whom we all ad- 
mired as a man of astonishing subtlety and 
logical force, no less than of sweet personal 
worth. Acalm, meditative, amiable 
map, by trade 2 journeyman watchmaker, 
very poor, with weak eyes and chest; grave 
and gentle in demeanor, incorruptible, even 
by the seductions of vanity. I loved his 
weak eyes and low voice. I venerated his 
great, calm intellect. Life was 
hard to him, as to all of us; but he was con- 
tent to earn a miserable pittance by handi- 
craft and keep his soulserene.” The like- 
ness develops and grows closer as we go 
on: 
““Cohn, as may be supposed, early estab- 
lished his sunremacy in our club. A 
magisterial intellect alwavs makes itself 
felt. Evcnthose who differed from him 
most widely paid involuntary homage to his 
power. One night he told us that he had 
picked up at a book-stall a German work 
in which Spiroza’s system was expounded. 
This was particularly interesting, because 
at that time no account of Spinoza was 
accessible to the English reader; nothing 
but vague denunciation or absurd misrep- 
resentation. It was the more interesting to 
me because I happened to be hungering for 
someknowledge of this theological pariah— 
partly, nodoubt, because he was an outcast, 
for, as I was then suffering the social per- 
secution which embitters all departure from 
accepted creeds, I had a rebellious sym- 
patby with all outcasts. and partly because 
Thad casually met with a passage, quoted - 
for reprobation, in which Spinoza main- 
tained the subjective nature of evil—a 
passage which, to my mind, lighted up that 
perplexed question. -To our delight, Cohn 
engaged to master a proposition every week, 
and then expound and discuss with us its 
applications and its truth, He kept his 
promise tolerably well,” — 











A WONDERFUL WORK OF ART. @ 


Hon. C. 8. Goopricu, former consul to 
Lyons, has kindly furnished.us with the 
following particulars concerning a wonder- 
ful work of art which appears to be attract- 
ing the attention of connoisseurs, especially 
those who are searching out the rarest 
specimens obtainable in this country for 
the approaching Centennial. The ex-con- 
sul’s letter will repay perusal: 

No. 80 JonEs STREET, 
New York, November 12. 1875. 
To the Editor of Baldwin's Monthly: 

I noticed in a recent number of your 
Monthly an article referring to that won- 
derful work of art, the portrait of Wash- 
ington woven in silk on the Jacquard 
loom. Allow me to give you a brief sketch 
of the origin, manufacture, and completion 
of this most unique and beautiful work of 
French artists, they being the only workers 
in these exquisite fabrics. 

While residing in Lyons, holding an 
official position from my Government, in 
the year 1855, I had the opportunity of 
examining several of these silk-woven pic- 
tures of the emperors and kings of Europe. 
I was desirous to secure ore of our own 
Washington; but, as none had ever been 
made for a private citizen, on account of 
time and expense demanded, I found it 
difficult to induce any silk house to engage 
in the undertaking, as from $10,000 to $20,- 
000 would be necessary to construct the 
complicated machinery to manufacture the 
work, not to mention two years’ time that 
would be required. After much solicita- 
tion, I induced the great silk-house of Pon- 
son, Philippe & Vibert to commence opera- 
tions, they havin first to send to New York 
for an engraving from Stuart’s portrait, 
now owned by the Boston Atheneum; and 
their artists were about two years in com- 
pleting the machinery. As these artists 
had probably never before seen an engrav- 
ing of Washington, I was called upon to 
criticise it as the work progressed; and, 
when completed, it was pronounced by con- 
noisseurs in Paris the most perfect of its 
kind ever done on the Jacquard loom. 

The preparatory machinery; to be used 
before the silk enters the loom, is exceed- 
ingly complicated and very elaborate, and 
requires two or three experienced artistic 
engineers to construct it; and these artists 
are found only in Lyons, where these 
wonderfn] fabrics are made. It is impossi- 
ble to give you a description of the entirety 
of this marvelous machinery, but one fea- 
ture of the apparatus necessary in the work 
may give you some idea of the whole. 
The machinery finished, the silk is put 
intotheloom. The ‘‘ warp” or ‘‘ chain” is 
entirely white, and the “filling” is a mix- 
ture of white and black, so as to produce 
the desired shades. This is done by using 
perforated pasteboard cards, with from 
one to five hundred small holes in each. 
In the portrait of Washington 28,000 cards 
were required. These holes each covtrol 
one thread of mixed black and white silk, 
as the shade of the picture demands 
They are tagged together at the foot of the 
loom and slowly rise to the top, one after 
the other performing its function, when 
they are cut off and laid aside. to do the 
same duty in the next picture. The artists 
select for this work the best of Italian silk 
and the most approved dye; and out of 
every hundred pounds of the finest not 
more than ten pounds would answer for 
this portrait. The pictures made fifty years 
ago are now as perfect in color and shades 
as when they were finished. 

Very few copies are ever made for the 
European sovereigns, and only sufficient 
to give each member of the court family a 
copy. When this is done the entire ma- 
chinery is destroyed, so that the portraits 
are a monopoly in the hands of the court. 
I procured, through the politeness of the 
firm of Ponson & Co., a copy for each of 
the cities, New York, Philadelphia, and 
Boston. and onefor myself, Besides these, 
not balf a dozen were secured by private 
American citizens. 

Jacquard was a native of Lyons, where 
he invented this loom, and where he lived 
and died early in this century. Napoleon 
the Great was his warm patron and be- 
stowed on him a pension for life—Bald- 
ain’s Monthly. 


THE MEDICI FAMILY. 


Wuen New York was a_ wilderness, 
peopled by bears and wolves, a wool-mer- 
chant, on a wharf in Florence, named 
De Medici, began to attract notice by the 
enormous sums which he made and spent 
as rapidly. He built magnificent sbips, 
gondolas to float upon the blue Arno, 
princely palaces in which he held a royal 
state. He built palaces for the city, too, and 
established schools in them where the sons 
of the nobles learned philosophy; furnished 
great libraries of rare manuscript. The 
greatest architects, sculptors, painters, aud 
philosopbers of the world worked for this 
wool-merchant gladly, he was so generous 
and friendly a patron. They gave him the 
name of the father of his country, and 
under his rule Florence became the most 
beautiful city in the world. But Cosimo 
de Medici was the father only of the rich 
and noble. The poor he trampled under 
foot; they were of no more value to him 
than the swine in the stalls of Fiesole. 

If we could keep these unfortunate 


wretches out of sight, the story of Cosimo, 
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his sons and grandsons, would’be splendid 
as a dream of enchantment. 
all Italy to new, wonderful industries. 

The great magicians in art, science, and 

song Worked “at: their/ bidding. Gardens, 

churches, ‘marvelous work in gold and 

silver, more marvelous pictures sprang into 

being; great poems Swere written, scholars 

from all countries thronged to Florence, 

and in the shadows of vast palaces were 

given place to pursue theirstudies in peace; 

the whole known world, in a word, flushed 

into a glory of beauty and grace under the | 
rule of the Medici, as a tropical forest into 

flower beneath the summer sun. But the 

poor, remember, shared the fate of the 

creeping things in the forest. The only 

men who took any account of them were a 

few good, common-sensed Christians, head- 

ed by a monk, named Savonarola, who 

went about with such gloomy, foreboding 

faces in this sunshiny, beautiful city that 

they were called ‘‘ weepers.” 

Lorenzo, the grandson of Cosimo, was 
known as the Magnificent. The poor were 
almost willing to be crushed to death by 
such a genial, superb master. There was a 
little boy of eight employed as a page in 
the nalace; of noble blood we may be sure 
or the great Lorenzo would not have no- 
ticed, as he did, his fancy for molding fig- 
ures in clay. Walking one day in the 
garden, the prince found the little fellow 
copying the figure of an old faun. He had 
altered the mouth, to make it laugh. 
‘Well done, Michelangelo,” he said; ‘‘but 
old men do not have such teeth as thou 
hast given thy faun. Close his mouth.” 

The boy bowed, but said nothing. The 
next day, Lorenzo, passing that way, found 
the faun still laughing, but with his teeth 
broken and decayed with age. The prince 
placed the boy at once in a gallery of 
sculpture, and employed the first masters of 
the age to teach him. Now Lorenzo is 
chiefly known in history as the patron of 
Michael Angelo. TLorenzo’s son, who was 
made cardinal at thirteen and pope at 
thirty-seven, was of the same age as the 
voung sculptor and had known him asa 
hoy. He was so anxious that he should 
finish the Church of St. Peter’s, at. Rome, 
that he raised the money necessary by 
means which Luther protested against as 
unlawful, and out of this small dissension 
began and widened the great breach of the 
Reformation. 

Another of this family was the Catharine 
of France who laughed and joked while 
seventy thousand of her subjects were 
slaughtered in one night.—From “ Ferrucet 
and his Foes,” in ‘St. Nicholas” for September, 


THE FIFTH COMMANDMENT 

I suppose it very refined, after their no- 

tion, for the ‘‘ young misses” of Church 
Hill, as they like to be called, to talk to 
their mothers as they would to a chamber- 
maid; only the chambermaid wouldn’t 
endure such language. If the young misses 
(it is as well to call them so. ‘The name 
fits them; for they are neither nice girls 
nor young ladies) if these misses have no 
respect for the fifth commandment or love 
for their mothers, I notice they have an 
exaggerated dread of being out of style. 
_ Style, I think, stands with some people 
instead of taste, kindness, and conscience, 
as it is the only thing for which they have 
the slightest consideration. They would be 
aghast at their pertness, if they knew what 
verv bad style, indeed. it was. and that the 
children of the wealthiest and best families 
are trained to a strictness of respect for 
their parents which it wonld be very hard 
tor the misses of Church Hill to learn. 

Respect for one’s father and mother, as 
well as to older persons generally, is the 
first point of bigh breeding all over the 
world. All the most polished nations hold 
it so. The French, who give lessons on 
manners to other nations, will show an old 
woman more attention than they will the 
prettiest young one. The Chinese and 
Japanese, who-are among the most polite 
p°onle on the face of the globe, are devoted 
to their fathers and mothers, and the Turks 
everywhere pay the deepest respect to an 
old man. One does not hear the phrase 
‘the old man” used. except as a title of 
honor. If you were a young princess ora 
countess, as you have often thought you 
would like to be, the first thing you would 
have to learn would be respect for others. 
You would not be allowed to keep the easy- 
chair when your mother, the queen, or your 
aunt, the countess, came into the room. 
No matter how tired you were or how 
interesting a book you were reading, you 
would have to rise, put aside what you 
were doing, and wait quietly till your 
august relative told you to be seated. If 
she wanted anything a yard away, and you 
let her rise from her chair and wait on her- 
self, you would probably be sent away in 
disgrace, and kept until you learned better 
manners, more becoming a princess, 

If vou, Harry, were His Royal Highness 
of Saxony, and were to marry a queen, when 
old enough, you would have to improve on 
your present manners to a degree that 
would make you sick of life for awhile. 
You would have to learn to pay attention 
to other people before yourse’f, to be pleas- 
ant when'vou didn’t feel like it, to wait on 
ladies, and be polite.to old men, with great 
gray moustacbes and not much_ to say, 
because they were high generals in the arm 
or councillors of state.” If you showeq 


temper to Wis Majesty, your father, you 











Every soldier, no matter what his rank, 
must learn to obey and to show respect. 
Every officer of government, every man of 
position in the world has to do the same. 
The only exceptions are people like the 
Shah and the Khedive of the East, who are 
of very little account in the world. They 
never care about manners, and never do 
anything they don’t want to, if they can 
help it. The consequence is, they seldom 
have a good time for their own part, and 
they never allow others to enjoy themselves 
at all._— Wide Awake. 


THE HOSPITAL AT THE CENTEN- 
NIAL. 








Tue little hospital in the Exposition 
grounds is a daily blessing. Within three 
hours on the opening day a case of frac- 
ture, one. of contusion of the head, one of 
exhaustion, one of congestive chill, and a 
crushed hand were treated by the physician 
on duty. Tt is rather remarkable that out 
of a crowd numbering upward of 200,000, 
exposed to the frightful crush in certain 
portions of the grounds, so few were in- 
jured, At that time, however, and, indeed 
for many days subsequently, the wherea- 
bouts and even the existence of the hospital 
were unknown to many who would have 
gladiy sought medical relief. The guards, 
either through stupidity or willfulness, re- 
quired several weeks in order to learn the 
location of the hospital building, so that 
many persons left the grounds, in order to 
find a physician, who otherwise would have 
gone to the medical department. Even 
those who wisely originated this branch of 
the Centennial Commission probably did 
not realize how invaluable it would prove 
to visitors, exhibitors, etc. In the early 
days of the Exhibition I should judge that 
twenty patients was the average daily 
number treated; but little by little the daily 
papers, correspondents of distant journals, 


_persons who had been treated, and finally 


the placards of the medical department, 
which after some delay were posted through- 
out the grounds and buildings, acquainted 
the general public with this courtesy of the 
Centennial Commission, and since the 
middle of June the hospital staff have 
treated an average of three hundred patients 
per week. Among these are occasional 
fractures, dislocations, and machinery- 
crushing cases. Wounds of the minor sort, 
such: as lacerations, cuts, pinched fingers 
and toes, are rather common. There have 
been. two or three deaths, the result of 
falls from buildings and apoplexy. One 
frantic female attempted a laudanum sui- 
cide; but was saved by the physician on 
duty. The majority of the cases are the 
result of hot weather, exhaustion, ice-water, 
and gastronomic rashness. Diarrhea and 
cholera morbus are very frequent. ‘There 
have been, too, a fair array of patients 
whose troubles were the result of chronic 
ailments of heart, brain, and lungs. The 
hospital stands .in _ Lansdowne _ Ravine, 
directly behind the Judges’ Hall, is num- 
bered 138, and may be also known by its 
white flag bearing a red Geneva cross. 
An ambulance stands before the door from 
morning till night, in readiness to bring pa- 
tients from any part of the grounds. 
Stretchers have been distributed to all the 
buildings and guard-houses and everything 
has been: done to perfect the facilities of 
this department. I should say that, not- 
withstanding the terrific heat of the past 
three weeks, only one case of well-defined 
thermic fever has been brought to the 
hospital, . The remaining cases which were 
classed under the head of exhaustion by 
heat. were not seriously affected—Cvr. Bos- 
ton Medieal and Surgical Journal. 


BEETHOVEN'S FAITH. 


Mozart's and Haydn’s faith centered in 
the ‘personal bon Diew of South German 
Catholicism : whereas the faith of Beethoven 
seems to have rested on a pantheistic ab- 
straction, which he called love. Though a 
member of the Roman Church, whose tenets 
and customs he respected, and an admiring 





readerof certainspietistic Protestant, theo- 
sophies (such as the Hamburg Pastor Ch. 


Ch., Sturm’s ultta-teleological Betrachtun- 
gen uber die Werke Gottes im Reithe der 
Natur und der Vorsehung), his creed, never- 
theless, had little in common with any 
established form of Christianity. The ker- 
nel of his view of thé world was a mystic 
optimism. He interprets.all things by the 
light of love; and his love.is an endless 
longing, wide as the world, tinged at times 
with darkest melancholy, and from thence 
rising to most joyous exnitation—fulfilled at 
times with hopeless desirévand sinking into 
utter resignation. Inthe jargon of his favor- 
ite prose mofalists or sentimental rhyme- 
sters one finds him frequently spurting out 
crude and sententious phrases, in the vain 
hope of giving verbal expression to the 
ecstatic faith that filed him, Many~relig- 
ious and moral commonplaces seem to have 
served him as themes for mystic musings, 
much as Diabelli’s harmless little valse 
served as a starting-point forthis wondrous 
excursions in the thirty-three variations, 
Taking his life all in all, he appears to have 
livedithrough much lonely pain and misery, 
much discomfort, vexation, and anxiety, 
with that sort of heroic resignation which 


Carlyle sets down ag the highest thing at, 





risen to something like the mental quiet 
and the emotional exaltation of a saint. 
His contemporaries naturally did not at 
once hail him as the high priest of art such 
as he was; but it is encouraging to note 
how the few truly discriminating minds, 
who in ‘the end practically represent the 
public and whose suffrage is the only guar- 
apty of immortality, received him with 
genuine sympathy. The warmth and depth 
of his ethical sentiment is now felt all the 
world over, and it will before long be uni- 
versally recognized that he has leavened 
and widened the sphere of men’s emotions 
in a manner akin to that in which the con- 
ceptions of great philosophers—of Plato, 
Kant, and Schopenhauer—have widened 
the sphere of men’s intellectual activity.— 
Macmillan’: Magazine, 


a 


WESLEYAN 
ITY. 


In 1871 the following resolution was 
introduced in the Alumni Association: ‘‘ Re- 
solved that, as there is nothing in the char- 
ter of the University to exclude ladies from 
the privileges cf the institution, we heart- 
ily hope that they may avail themselves 
of the opportunities open to them.” The 
resolution received a formally unanimous 
vote, its opponents being so few that they 
did not think it worth while to be counted. 
The same year the matter was considered 
by the trustees. The question being re- 
ferred by them with power to the executive 
committee and the faculty, both of these 
boards voted, with substantial unanimity, 
in favor of the admission of women. -The 
reckless radicalism of alumni, trustees, 
and faculty has been from time to time 
rebuked, with dignified and paternal kind- 
ness, by the venerable conservatism of the 
undergraduates, through their organ, The 
College Argus. In 1872 four ladies en- 
tered the institution, who have just been 
graduated with high honor. They have 
been worthy to be the pioneers in the new 
departure. They have won golden opinions 
from all. However objectionable women 
in the abstract might be, to the undergradu- 
ate mind, concrete women, such as these, 
could by gentlemen be regarded only with 
respect and treated only with courtesy. 
Of course, the time has been too short to 
permit us to speak of the results of the 
experiment. The views of the officers of 
the college are substantially the same as 
five years ago. We do not believe that 
the intellectual or moral tone of the insti- 
tution will be in any respect lowered by 
the admission of women. From the stand- 
point of an instructor, we would say: The 
more the better of such women as the few 
who have thus far entered. On the other 
hand, we have no sympathy with the fan- 
tastic hopes of those who look upon coed- 
ucation and other forms of female enfran- 
chisement as a short road to the millennium. 
But we do believe that there are some 
women who want and who can utilize pre- 
cisely such an education as is given by the 
curriculum, the apparatus, the associations, 
and the intellectual atmosphere of a genu- 
ine college; and we see no sufficient reason 
why the opportunity should not be afford- 
ed.—Pror. WiiirAM North Rice, tu 
‘* Scribner” for September. 
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Children’s Lives Saved tor 50 Cents.—Every 
case of Croup canbe cured when first taken by Dr. 


TOBIAS’S VENETIAN LINIMENT., warranted for 29 
years and never a bottle returned. 
Diarrheea, Dvsentery. Colie. Sore Throat, Cuts, 
Burns, and External Pains. Sold by the Druggists. 
Depot, 10 Park Place, New York. 

{2 Great Cough Remedy....Dr. Tobias’s Pulmonic 
Life Syrup. 


EVERY ONE SHOULD SEE THE DISPLAY OF 


Waltham Watches 


AND ALSO 


WATCHMAKING BY MACHINERY 
in actual operation in Machinery Hall, close by the 
great engine. 

Prices of WALTHAM WATCHES, through recent 
reductions, are lower than ever before and lower 
than ever was thought possible. 


ROBBINS & APPLETON, 


GENERAL AGENTS. No.1 BOND ST., NEW YORK 


It also cures 
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would, in all probability, be ordered under | tainable in this world of physical want and VOLTAIC 
They wakened | arrest, like a common soldier, to teach,you | mental distress. At intervals the spirit of ©3333) PLASTERS 
to respect authority. some of his last works proves him to have 





cure Rheumatism ; Sciatica ; Neuralgia; Nerv- 
ous Pains; Spasms; Epileptic Fits; Sharp 
Pains in the Side, Breast,and Back; Inflam- 
mation of the Lungs, Liver, and Kidneys; Paiu 
and Weakness of the Sides and Back ; Strains; 
Bruises; Soreness and Weakness, when all 
other Plasters fail, Price 25c. everywhere, 
Mailed on receipt of price by 


Leamon’s Dyes Color Silks. 
Leamon's Dyes Color Woolens. 
Leamon’s Dyes Color Cottons. 


They make the best and cheapest Inks. 

Druggiste A book giving full and ex- 
plicit directions Will be sent to any one by addressing 
the proprietors; or a package of any color will be 


sent postpaid on receipt of 30 cents. 
WELLS, RICH A RDSON & CO., Burlington, Vt. 


SEA-BATHING AT HOME 
BY USING 


Clark's Mediterranean Sea Salt. 


Recommended by all physicians and for sale by all 
druggists. A ten-pound box sent. express paid, to 
any part of the United Statese st of the Missouri 
River on receipt of $1.50. Buy it and try it. 

- E. CLARK, Importer, 
P.-O. Box 3715, 84 William St., N. Y. 




















Greatly Improved! Lined 
leather ends. No friction. 
Forreal merit the best and 
cheapest Brace made. 
Gives health and vigor to 







the trade and Clevelan 
Shoulder-Brace C 


Ams 
az 
\ Gf wer Ask for Pratt’s New 
race. 
ADJUSTABLE BOSOM PAD. 


etn 





Made of thin cork, neatty covered; perfect shape 
will not break nor get out of order; gives perfect sat- 
isfaction in every respect; has strong medical en- 
dorsements; light, porous, healthy, graceful. Mailed 
on receipt of fifty cents. Liberal terms to the trade. 
F. W. SULLIVAN & CO. Show Rooms, 8lo Broadway. 
Factory, 61 Hudson St , New York. P.-O. Box 2386. 


HOLMAN’S 
Fever and Agne aud Liver Pad 


CURES WITHOUT MEDICINE, SIMPLY 
BY ABSORPTION. 


The Best Liver Regulator in the World. 


The only true cure 
for, and preventive 
of malaria, in all ita 
forms : 

Liver Complaint, 
Jaundice, Dyspepsia, 
Rheumaiism, Yellow 
Fever, Sea-Sickness, 
Neuralgia,  Lilious 
Disorders, &c., &c. 

None 
without the Trade- 
: Mark and Signature 

‘\ of the Inventor on 

»| the wrapper. 

‘j — Ask your druggist 
| for it. For Certifi- 
; cates read little blue 
nt book, Anemy in the 
¥ TRapE-Mark. Air. 
Wi. F. KIDDER & €O., Sole Proprictors. 
No. 83 John Street, N. ¥. 
& Sent by mail on receipt of $2. 


D.LANGELL’S RSTHMA & CATARRH REMEDY. 


beg struggled twenty 
tween life 

















and 


atient can lic down to 

200 per box. Address 
_b« LANGELL, Apple Creek, Ohio 
Por sale by Druggists. 


TO THE LADIES!! 
BROWN’S FRENCH DRESSING 


will make Ladics’ and Children’s Boots’ and Shocs 

have become rough and red and Ladies’ Travel- 
ing Bags which look so old and rusty that they are 
ashamed to carry them look just as. ood as pew. It 
wil not rub off or smut when wet. Softens the leath_r. 


& inka 











} 
' 


No jady wil be without it after one trial, Beware 
of imitations and counterfeits. For sale everywhere. 


RB. PF. RROWN & (O.. Roatan. 











Address, DR. S. B. COLLINS, La Po 
For Quarterly Magazine, and Test of Time=-Be.. Frogs 
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LIFE AS AFFECTED BY OCCUPA- 
TION. 


In the supplement to the thirty-first an- 
nual report of the registrar-general of 
births, deaths, and marriages, just pub- 
lished, an interesting chapter is devoted to 
the comparative duration of the life of per- 
sons engaged in various occupations, show- 
ing the effect of the different occupations 
on the health of the population. 

We think the subject is one of such gen- 
eral interest that it will be worth while to 
reproduce a portion of his remarks: Butch- 
ers.—The average mortality among persons 
engaged in this business is very high. Fish- 
mongers experience as high mortality as 
butchers. Publicans. — The humorous, 
useful, and, as a body, respectable men 
who supply the community with drinks, 
food, and entertainment in inns are sure 
to suffer more from fatal disease than 
the members of almost any other class. 
They might themselves institute a strict 
inquiry into its causes. But there can be 
but little doubt that the deaths will be 
found to be due to delirium tremens and 
the many diseases induced or aggravated 
by excessive drinking. It seems to be well 
established that drinking small doses of 
alcoholic liquors—not only spirits, the most 
fatal of all the poisons, but wine and beer 
—at frequent intervals, without food, is in- 
variably prejudicial. When this is carried 
on from morning till late hours in the 
night few stomachs, few brains can stand it. 
The habit of indulgence is a slow suicide. 
The many deaths of publicans appear to 
prove it. Other trades indulge in the pub- 
lican’s practice to some extent, and to that 
extent share thesame fate. The dangerous 
trades are made doubly dangerous by ex- 
cesses. The clergy of the Established 
Church, Protestant ministers, and Catholic 
priests, and barristers all experience low 
rates of mortality from the ages of 25 to 45. 

The clergy lead a comfortable, temperate, 
domestic, moral life, in healthy parsonages, 
and their lives are good in the insurance 
sense, The young curate, compared with the 
young doctor, has lesscares. The mortality 
of Catholic priests after the age of 65 is 
high. Perhaps the effects of celibacy are 
then felt. Solicitors experience the full 
average mortality after the age of 35. The 
legal work is hard. Physicians and sur- 
geons from youth up to the age of 45 ex- 
perience a mortality much above the aver- 
age. They are in contact with the sick, are 
exposed to zymotic diseases, and their rest 
is disturbed. In states of depression deadly 
poisons are at hand. There is an excess of 
practitioners in cities. Country practition- 
ers have to visit their patients in all 
weathers, at all hours. The causes from 
which medical men suffer demand careful 
study. Chemists and druggists are younger 
than medical men, because pharmacy is a 
separate business and is of more recent 
growth. Their mortality, like that of med- 
ical men, is high and above the average, 
especially among the younger ages. 

Commercial clerks experience an ex- 
ceptionally high rate of mortality. The 
rooms in which they work are general- 
ly close and ill-ventilated. They require 
Sir John Lubbock’s holidays. Railway 
servants.—The railway service, taken col 
lectively, experience a high rate of mortal- 
ity; somewhat higher than medical men 
at advanced ages. Veterinary surgeons 
and farriers of the age of 25 and upward 
experience a heavy, high rate of mortality; 
higher than physicians and surgeons. 

Carpenters, etc., wheelwrights, working 
chiefly in wood and scattered all over the 

kingdom, are healthy. Their mortality is 
low at all ages. To carpenters, joiners, 
sawyers, and workers in wood generally 
the same observation may be extended. 
Their mortality is low. Their occupation 
is healthy. Factory hands.—The wool, 
silk, and cotton manufacturing population 
no longer experience an exceptionally high 
mortality; and it is creditable to the mill 
owners to find the men and boys in their 
employ suffering less than many people in 
towns. The people working in wool are 
the healthiest. At all the young ages their 
mortality is the lowest. At forty-five and 
upward the cotton workers suffer much 
more than the workers in wool and silk. 
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not so healthy a class as could be desired. 
Their mortality is above the average. 
Especially is this the case from twenty-five 
to forty-five. Perhaps much of their work 
is better suited to women than to young 
men. Barbers.—The hairdressers, barbers, 
and wigmakers, the English Figaros, living 
chiefly in cities, experience, according to 
these returns, high rates of mortality at all 
ages; andso dohatters. Shoemakers at all 
ages except from twenty to twenty-five 
and at advanced ages experience a rate of 
mortality below the average. 

Tailors, on the contrary, die at rates 
much above the average. For their health 
and for shoemakers, both classes counting 
more than 300,000 men, much remains to 
be done. Bakers experience a mortality 
very little above the average, and that is 
chiefly at advanced ages. Grocers at all 
ages after thirty-five experience a low rate 
of mortality. Tobaconists.—The tobacco- 
nists and snuff and tobacco manufacturers 
suffer very much at all the younger ages, 
inricating clearly enough how prejudicial 
smoking isto young men.—London Indez, 
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THE TRUST COMPANIES. 





THE following isa condensed statement 
of the condition and business of the eight 
trust companies in New York City, as re- 
ported for July to the Bank Department: 

Farmers’ Loan.—Total resources, $6,- 
922,679.93; surplus fund, $618,426.54; gen- 
eral deposits, $391,813.54; deposits on 
trust, $4,463,558.78; excess of assets, $86,- 
785.27; profits for six months, $203,880.99; 
expenses, $30,578.05. 

NaTIONAL.—Total resources, $4,514,764.- 
79; surplus fund, $38,304.41; general de- 
posits, $3,403,939; profits for six months, 
$127,088.41; expenses, $87,254.43. 

CENTRAL.—Total resources, $5,263,302.- 
51; general deposits, $4,044,698.55; profits 
in six months, $92,286.24; expenses $14,- 
136.72. 

NEw York Lire InsuranceE—Total re- 
sources, $13,048,904.51; surplus fund, $543,- 
110.07; deposits in trust, $9,752,073.24; 
profits of six months, $288,609.70; ex- 
penses, $42,022.08; 

MERCANTILE.—Total resources, $2,178,- 
765.89; excess of assets, $173,765.89; profits 
for six months, $65,675.38; expenses, 
$36,120.21. 

REAL EstatTe.—Total resources, $828,- 
959.02; general deposits, $220,221.72; profits 
for six months, $20,361.86; expenses, $7,- 
307.06. 

Union.—Total resources, $10,937,499. 36; 
surplus fund, $177,040.90; general deposits, 
$8,485,857.58; profits for six months, $244,- 
969.51; expenses, $72,415.99. 

Unitep States.—Total resources, $26, 
050,641.61; surplus fund, $2,016,308.79; de- 
posits in trust, $16,118,692.57; general de- 
posits, $4,084,785.10; profits of six months, 
$715,228.40; expenses, $92,361.73. 





DEATH-RATE AMONG PENSIONERS. 





THEORtES as to length of life upon which 
life insurance rates are based are certainly 
on the right side of the account for the 
companies, if the returns of Canadian 
soldiers of the War of 1812, now living, are 
to be believed. One hundred and twenty 
of the veterans receiving pensions from the 
government died last year; but 150 others 
have proved service and last year stepped 
into the ranks of the survivors on the 
government roll. There are now 3,060 of 
these pensioners. The service of one man, 
aged 84, was proved by the testimony of his 
father, aged 104. According to theory, 
twenty-one per cent. of the survivors should 
have died during 1875; but, asa matter of 
reported fact, only four per cent. died. It 
is said that Parliament voted a gratuity of 
$50,000, with the design of giving to each 
pensioner about $60, the estimate of the 
amount for each being based on the calcula- 
tions of an English actuary as to how many 
of the total number of men who served in 
the War of 1812 would be living in 1875. 
His estimate was 800; but so many more 
have proved service that the amount re- 
ceived by each has been reduced to $20. If 
all the calculations of actuaries err in the 
same direction and in the same degree, the 
business of insuring lives ought to be an ex- 
tremely profitable one. 








THE annual report of the ‘‘ Railroad Em- 
ployés’ Life Insurance Association” shows— 
what has heretofore been demonstrated 
and what most sensible people have already 
learned—that the so-called co-operative plan 
as a substitute for life insurance must be a 
failure. Twenty-eight deaths in one year 
among 1,048 members is a number far above 
what is customarily predicted in the pros- 
pectuses of such concerns and far above 
any number which such associations can 
have and not have the indemnity furnished 
members cost much more than trustworthy 
companies charge for insurance. The 
annual average of deaths since the organiza- 
tion of this association has been such that 
assessments have been much more than life 
insurance would have cost the members. 


—A clever device for saving life from 
fire has been tried at Enghien, in France. 
The inventor has worked on the principle 
by which an acrobat slides down a cord by 
winding it about his legs. Here the rope is 
passed round an iron tube in such a way 
that it can be unrolled only very gradually. 
One end is tied to a window or a piece of 
furniture, and the other fastened round the 
waist, and the individual descends as gently 
as he would step off a stool. 


—The following is an abstract of the last 
monthly report of C. W. Upton, assignee 
of the Great Western Ins. Co. of Chicago: 
Cash on hand July Ist............ (udceeen wu $18,946 


NG OB iis nds och cstdess chtoinassecsduiinns 8,518 
327,456 
Paid on account of dividend, etc., in July....... 7,820 





PMOU OR MIG. ois. csi cg icdccesscovecedevsoue’ $19,636 


—Besides the $10,000 policy which the 
late Rev. Father Dalton, of Newark, N. J., 
had on his life for the benefit of St. Mary’s 
Orphan Asylum, he had a policy of $5,000 
for the benefit of his brother. 
see 
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SPRINGFIELD 


FIRE AND D 
INSURANCE “COMPANY. 
SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 

Policies lomued - Fire Risks a 

apital st -_ ’ Ses DOO. 
Gash Aasets. . qan. a. 1st, $1,390,965 
utetandin 2,698 
IG oar e R. SMITH, President. 


SANFORD J. HALL, Secr tary, 
ANDRE w ga RIGHT, Treasurer. 


ae oe Arenas. bon prt ILL., 
ARDING, General Agent 


THE NATIONAL 


LIFE INS. CO. OF THE U.S. OF A. 

WASHINGTON, D.C. 

Cash AS ital, he pa paid, - - $1,000,000 00 

gurpina  - _ ) PSPS 8s aS 

Perfect Indemnity, finte Con- 

tragts, s and Low ates be A 

trong Stock cL 
surance Sclapany. 


B.W. PEET, = J. ALDER ELLIS, VIce-Paee, 
J.M. BUTLER, SEC 


ACENTS WANTED. 
ESTABLISHED A. D. 1850. 


MANHATTAN 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK. 
Examine the Plans and Rates of this Company, 
HENRY STOKES, President. 

C. Y. WEMPLE, Vice-President 
J. L. HALSEY, Secretary. 
8. N. STEBBINS, Actuary. 
H. Y. WEMPLE and H. B. STOKES, Ass’t Sec’s. 


CONTINENTAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
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Assets $6,300,000 
Income.............. bedi ieb calcassed secreeee 2,600,000 
Policies Issued in 1875............ eee eeeseed 6,070 


J.P. ROGERS, Secretary. L. W. FROST, President. 





[August 31, 1876, 


EQUITABLE 
LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY: 


OF THE UNITED STATES, 
NO. 120 “BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 
for the Year Ending Dec. 81st, 1875. 





Net assets, Jan Ist, 1875.........-...+5 eoceed $24,735,084 14 
INCOME 
Premiums, ......++..s000 $7,999,991 39 
Interest and rents...... 1,571,894 69 9,571,886 08 
BOOM. .... cccccccccccccscccceccocccces + 0-34,306,920 89 
DISBURSEMENTS. 


Claims by death and 
matured endow- 
$2,356,211 98 
Dividends, surrender 
vaiues, and annuities 2,978,799 69 


Dividend on capital.... 7,000 00 
State, county and 
City taxes...........++ 56,421 95 
Commissions. ......... 404,372 34 
Expenses........+...... 826,483 99 $6,629,289 95 
Net assets, Dec. 31st, 1875.. ........0++ $27,677,630 
ASSETS. 
Bonds and mortgages.$17,085,951 88 
Real estate in New 
York and Boston and 
purchased under 
foreclosure........... 5,030,484 55 
United States stocks 
and stocks authorized 
by the laws of the 
State of New York.. 4,332,442 96 
State stocks............ 31,300 00 
Loans secured by 
United States and 
State Municipa 
WED cencence...0csese 54,320 00 
Commuted commis- 
MD, Ss. Sccvscge senses 37,082 18 
Cash on hand, in banks, 
and other deposita- 
ries on interest....... 868,639 61 
Balance of agents’ 
COWES. . ccccccccccccce. 237,409 79— $27,677,630 
Market value of stocks 
over cost value....... 212,698 12 
interest and rents due 
and accrued.......... 250,975 71 
Premiums due and in 
transit............ see. 185,209 00 
Deferred premiums... 712,576 00— 361,458 8 


Total assets Dec. 31st, 1875.829,039,089 70 
Total liabilities, including reserve 

for reinsurance of existing poli- 
24,523,170 


Total surplus te policyhold- 
$1,515,919 42 


1875, _— 


ii iesssaciian. eee! $30,588,017 
Outstanding 
risks. 


From the undivided surplus of $4,515,919.42 the 
society has declared a reversionary dividend, avail. 
able on settlement of next annual premium, to par. 
ticipating policies, proportionate to their contribu. 
tion to surplus. 

The cash value of such reversion may be used in 
settlement of premium if the policyholder so elect. 

The valuation of the policies outstanding has been 
made on the American Experience Table according 
to the legal standard of the State of New York. 

PVs SRE | actuation 

We, the undersigned, have personally examined in 
detail the assets, and busi of the s0- 
ciety and compared the result with the foregoing 
statement, which we hereby certify to be correct. 





i 
BENNINGTON F. RANDOLPH, | Shine sBoard of De 
JAMES M. HALSTED, Tectors, ap 
HENRY 8. TERBELL, examine Ts. to 
PARKER HANDY, Ls 
THOMAS A. CUMMINS, at tithe ‘lose of the 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 


HENRY B. HYDE. JOHN A. STEWART, 
GEORGE T. ADEE. JOHN D. JONES. 
GEORGE D.MORGAN. HENRY M.ALEXANDEB 
WILLIAM G. LAMBERT. BENJ. WILLIAMSON. 
HENRY A. HURLBUT. ROBERT L. KENNEY. 
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INSURANCE GOMPANY OF NEW YORK. 


OFFICE, No. 185 BROADWAY. 
FORTY-SIXTH SEMI-ANNUAL STATEMENT, showing the condition of the Company on the first day of July, 1876. 
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Reserve for Re-Insurance - - - 2 © © © = 1,845,521 47 
Reserve for Unpaid Losses and Dividends Sh SE My 247,326 66 
Net Surplus _ . - - . . - - . - . 958,868 71 
set =~ = 2 = - = = = = $6,051,716 84 
Total Assets SUMMARY OF ASSETS. $6, 
TT ey eT Ee ets | RLS Tr 26. 946 7 
Bonds and Mortgages being first lien on Reai Estate, worth $4,820,000.00 a3 185 ot 
Bolted States Stocks (market value) “2 50 
State and City B Bonds is 5 FA 
on payéble on on demand (market value of Securities $547,050.00) . 
Interest due on a $94 
Balance in bends of po Phy 157 
TD SUID, .. nccwe :cntnanedot:.644: cpenss eonaces cuss npedoepegamesneee 5 
emiums due ‘end uncollected on Policies issued at this Office 13,63. 
EE = ccccevccucacdih sxcdadedenimieaiieRieiakaiitass teandnecahandsaccdansgeennaed $6,051,716 84 
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UNIVERSAL LIFE INS. CO., 
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THE optam AL JOINT STOCK LIFE INSURANCE 
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WILLIAM WALKER, 
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HENRY J. er Vice-President. 
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EDWARD W. LAMBERT, M. une Medical Examiner. 
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106 BROADWAY, BROOKLYN. 


Cash Capital......cscscssecsesseoes «-..81,000,000 00 
Guaranty Surplus Fund.....,........ 300,000 00 
Special Reserve Fund,.........se.00+ 300,000 00 
Reserve for Reinsurance..,,,........ 951,427 428 
Undivided Surplus, held for all 

claims against the Company... 293,738 323 





Total Assets, January 10th, 1876,....89,845,165 64 


GEO. T. HOPE, Pres. H. H. LAMPORT, Vice-Pres. 

CYRUS PECK, Sec. B.C. TOWNSEND, Sec., A.D. 

A.M.KIRBY,Sec.,L.D. JOHN K. OAKLEY, Gen.Ag’t. 
C. H. DUTCHER, Sec. Brooklyn Dept. 


THE 
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$78,000,000. 


RICHARD A. McCURDY, 
Vice-President, 
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Gross Surplus. ........+:cecceveeesevetsccceess # Sto s08 7 
Gross Assets.......... ‘sendalibaats $2,549.958 77 





OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 
MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


New YORK, January 24th, 1876. 
The Trustees, in. Conformity to the Charter of the Com- 
pany, submit the following Statement of its af- 
*atrs on the 3lst December, 1875: 
Pray reostved on Marine Risks from 


anuary, 1875, to 3ist December, 1875. $5,840,021 88 
Pane on Policies not marked off 


JORUATY, 1875......ccccccscccserccccccscccccs 2,455,373 87 
Total amount of Marine Premiums........ $8,295,394 75 
No Policies have been issued upon Life ~ 

Risks, norupon Fire disconnected with 


Premi marked off from Ist January, 
1879, to Yo dist December, 1875 .........eeeeee 96,123,134 68 


Losses paid during the same period..... eee $3,712,058 05 


Returns of Premiums and ene a $1,217,477 33 
Be ho Company the foll 
OiBtock, Cit mana an cher oa $10,314,940)) 
5 secured by stocks and oth ) 
1 Estate and Bonds and M 267,000 00 


( 
terest and sundry notes — claims due 
the fam Notes 





Bix per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives on and after Tuesday, the First 
of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1872 
will be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or 
theirlegal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 
First of February next, from which date all interest 
thereon willcease. The certificates to be produced at 
the time of payment and canceled. Upon certifi. 
cateswhich were issued for gold premiums the pay- 
ment of interest and redemption will be in gold. 


A dividend of Forty Per Cent. is deciared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the year ending 
8lst December, 1875, for which certificates will be 
issued on and after Tuesday, the ith of April next, 

By order of the Board, 
J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 
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THIRTY-ONE YEARS OF SUCCESSFUL BUSINESS. 


THE 


NEW YORK 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


*|346 and 848 Broadway, New York. 


a, 


PURELY MUTUAL. DIVIDENDS ANNUALLY. 


Assets, Over THIRTY-ONE MILLION Dollars. 
INCOME EIGHT MILLION DOLLARS YEARLY. 


| This Company Issues all Desirabie Forms of Life Insurance, on Practica 
Plans and most Favorable Terms: 


ORDINARY LIFE POLICIES, 
LIMITED PAYMENT LIFE POLICIES, 
ENDOWMENTS, ANNUITIES, and 
TONTINE INVESTMENT POLICIES. 








—_0——_ 

TRUSTEES: 
MORRIS FRANELIN, WM. H. APPLETON, WILLIAM A.BOOTH, HENRY BOWERS 
DAVID DOWS, ROBERT B. COLLINS, 4H. B. CLAFLIN, EDWIN MARTIN, 
ISAAC C. KENDALL, WILLIAM BARTON, J.F. SEYMOUR, JOHN M. FURMAN 
DANIEL 8. MILLER, LOOMIS L. WHITE, Cc. R. BOGERT, M.D., WILLIAM H. BEERS 


JOHN MAIRS, CHAS. WRIGHT, M.D., 


WILLIAM H. BEERS, 


Vice-President and Actuary. 


GEORGE A. OSGOOD, 


MORRIS FRANKLIN, 


President. 


The New York Life Insurance Company 
completed its thirty-first year January Ist, 
1876. At that time its HISTORY AND CON- 
DITION were, in brief and in round num- 
bers, as follows: 


If you want Life Insurance, investigate 
the claims of this Company to your confi- 
dence and support, as its systems are based 
upon and consistent with best business 
principles, and are famous for their com- 
plete adaptability to the requirements of 





Number of Policies Issued......... 118,000 
Premium Receipts...............0 $62,000,000 the age. 
Death-Claims Paid...............++ 14,000,000 
Dividends and Returned Premiums THE NON-FORFEITURE SYSTEM, 
Baws Raeucaa diatmdaddauean chinks 19,000,000 originated by this Company in 1860, has 

umber of Policies in Force....... 45,000 been adopted by every company in the 
Total Amount Insured.......%... $126,000,000 | United States, and its 
COME BAMBI Soo de cc cectcccecacssce 31,000,000 
Surplus, Company’s Standard...... 2,500,000 “TONTINE 

“ a 
SOM ce) A ogcaees 5,500,000 INVESTMENT 
Business, 1875. POLICY” 
New Policies Insured.............. 7,000 
pide Tisueol $22,000,000 has received the unqualified endorsement 
agaadecsucceunane , ,000, : ; i 

TIOUEE NIOIMEG SS 6.5. cc sccacccccceacese 8,000,000 of distinguished actuaries and the approval 


of the ablest business men. It combines, 





PaRNE PRIN +0 ocerineorenes Lane in one form, the greatest number of advan 
-ctepataneannageannnnanphatannne + 1,635,000 tages obtainable in a Life Insurance Policy. 
Dividends and Returned Premiums It appeals at once to the intelligence of all 

eis sntcaccnaccan<cavccccannce 2,500,000 | who understand the principles and practice 
Increase in Assets.........ssss0005 8,300,000 | of Life Insurance. 


ALL POLICIES, WHETHER ON LIFE OR ENDOWMENT TABLES, ARE SUBJECT'’'TO NO HIGHER 
CHARGE IN Premium Rates in taking the ‘‘Tontine Investment’? form. THE 
BENEFITS oF THIS KIND OF LIFE INSURANCE ARE CONDITIONED UPON THE POLICY BEING CON- 


TINUED FOR A CERTAIN SPECIFIED TERM, OR SELECTED Tontine Period or Ten, Fifteen, 
on Twenty Years. 


Two things most desired in Life Insurance are the CERTAINTY OF PROTECTION IN EARLY 
DEATH AND PROFIT IN LONG LIFE. These are united in the ‘“‘ Tontine Investment Policy” of the 


New York Lirs Insurance Company. 


WANTED! 

Men of character and energy as Agents, with whom the 
Company will make the most liberal arrangements consist- 
ent with a safe conduct of business. 

Persons engaged regularly in other occupations, who 
may yet have a portion of time at their disposal, which they 
desire to utilize, are also invited to respond to this notice. 

Application may be made, either in person or by letter, 


to the 
HOME OFFICE 


OF THE 


NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


Nos. 346 and 348 Broadway, 





NEW YORK. 
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Farm and Garden 
BEANS AS A FARM CROP. 





THE cultivation of beans as a farm crop has 
met with very little favor in this country. 
Nevertheless, the value of this product in farm 
economy cannot be questioned, There are 
thdse who will»take issue with us upon this 
point ; for we have met with farmers who claim 
to have given leguminous plants a fair trial in 
the field, and demonstrated, to their own sat- 
isfaction, at least, that.they do.mot.pay for 
feed Opposed to these statements, however, 
stands the experience of European agriculture 
for a long series of years. Notwithstanding 
the adversepopinion which prevails, we believe 
that, by judicious management in the cultiyva- 
tion of beans as a farm crop, they will be found 
profitable as food for stock and ‘valuable in 
other directions. 

Like all leguminous crops, the bean plant 
has: long, penetrating roots, which are of ‘ad- 
vantage in opening the soil and leaving it in 
excellent condjtion for a grain crop. The 
plant also absorbs muchof its food from the 
atmosphere, shades the ground, and keeps 
down and destroys noxious growths. These 
are recommendations that certainly merit con- 
sideration; but the greatest value. of beans 
consists in their use as food for stock. 

According to Einhoff, the proportion of nu- 
tritive matter in beans, as compared with dif- 
ferent grain, is as follows: 





By Weight, orina Bushel. 
Wie! overs ncccscetahasce 74 per cent. ane 47 Ds. 
0 - -.° 
. 65 sad . 8 
OAtS...0..ceereeeceseeeeeeee 58 sie a 
BOMB. so0eeesccscesesesceseed 68 * “tes 45. 
ee —, ” a 
Kidney Beans............... S “ Gs FoR e 


The value of the bean as food for stock is 
thus clearly shown, and it is still further en- 
hanced by the fact that the nutritive matter 
present is remarkably rich in flesh-forming in- 
gredients. Long ago the Germans learned 
from experiments and careful comparative 
estimates that field-beans have a value in feeding 
cattle equai to one-third of rich wheat and two- 
thirds of Indian corn or barley. The English 
and French have likewise long appreciated the 
excellent quality of beans and bean-meal in feed- 
ing horses, cattle, and sheep. It is scarcely 
necessary to adduce evidence to shaw that 
trans-Atlantic farmers are not groping in the 
dark upon this matter, for, with a crowding 
population and an ever-present necessity of 
muking the most of their opportunities, they 
are not likely to adhere blindly to any system 
which could be wisely exchanged for better 
methods or to g particular product which 
might profitably be supplanted by another. 

In some of the Eastern States field-beans and 
peas have been and, we believe, still are culti- 
vated to a limited extent; but in the Western 
sections of the country their cultivation, except 
in the garden, is exceedingly rare. That they 
have been tried in a few instances we know; 
and almost in every case their cultivation has 
been abandoned. Unfavorable conditions and 
want of experience and judgment in the man- 
agement of the crop have contributed to this 
result. But the main reason lies in the fact 
that the, great staple of the prairie states, In- 
dian corn, has overshadowed every other for 
feeding and fattening purposes, as well as for 
market. But the time hascome when beans as 
a farm crop may be profitably grown on very 
many farms. It is scarcely necessary to remind 
an intelligent farmer that the experience of 
husbandry from the earliest times points con- 
stantly to the fact that the same kinds of 
plants cannot be grown advantageously or 
profitably in continued succession upon the 
same ground, and henee the necessity of a 
system of alternation of crops. The produc- 
tive powers of the soil cannot always respond 
profitably to the demands of the corn-plant. 
Fertility must be maintained; and one of the 
most potent means of doing this, as well as re- 
storing exhausted soils, as is well known, is by 
a judicious system of rotationin crops. Into 
such rotations leguminous plants may often be 
adopted with great advantage. It may be said 
that they are exhausters of the soil, which is 
true; but it is held that they exhaust it less 
than the cereals. Whether this is true or not, 
one thing is certain, and that is that, from the 
growth of the legumes and the method of cul- 
tivating them, they are far less favorable to the 
production of the weeds than the cereals. This 
is chiefly on account of their broader system of 
leaves. Hence, they are.regarded as a. useful 
cleaniog crop, in addition to their value as food 
for stock.— Prairie Farmer. 





AMERICAN PLANTS. 


A WRITER in Fraser’s Magazine says: 

‘‘ There is less obstruction to the passage of 
plants in the New World, andthe pines of the 
North are found all along the Continent to the 
Isthmus of Panama, at the altitude which suits 
their habits. The liquid amber, a hanidséme 





tree,descends to the seaside in latitude 431°, 
and in latitude 18 and 19 is as happily situated on 
the hills. The most singular groupings in the 
} equatorial regions of America are those in the 
West Indian Islands, where the vegetation of 
the tropics fs found at the base of the moun- 
tains, separated only by a mile or two from the 
temperate regions above ; so that our,culinary 


plants and vegetables are cultivated widtiin a 
rifle-shot of the mango aid banana‘tree. ‘ Coh- 


fining ourselves, however, to representative 
and congregating plants, there is a saxifrage 
allied to “London Pride,’’ blossoming nearer 
heaven than any other flowerin the Old World, 
on the. deelivity of Chimborazo, at 15,770 feet 
and beyond the limits of perpetual snow. The 
cinchona, or Peruvian-bark tree, is a mountain 
genus,which was confineéd*to the%gides and 
plateaus of the Cordilleras of the Andes when 
Humboldt botanized that region ; but is how 


distributed over other equatorial hills in Amer-" 


ica and has been planted successfully in the 
higher regions of British India... The tree was 
named after the Countess del Cinchona, wife of 
the Spanish viceroy at Lima and the first 
European who was cured of fever by the specific, 
The Jesuit teachers of the colony received a 
large present of bark from the grateful ¢convaleés- 
cent, and in 1638 one of them brought the drug 
to Europe, where Louis XV. was one of the 
first to take the new tonic; and after the mon- 
arch the poor of Rome experienced its virtues, 
through the benevolence ofan Italian cardi- 
nal. The cinchona, potato, and cactus are all 
typical plants of America. The special hab- 
itat of the cactus is on the western sides of 
the Andes, wherever the soil is unrefreshed by 
rain or irrigation—as, for instance, on the sterile 
coast of Peru and on the Andes of Tacna and 
Arequipa, or among the rocks. of California, 
where the columnar cactus (Cereus giganteus) 
keeps its own company on the dry, rock-bound, 
dreary coasts, and its trunk stands till old age 
withers it into the likeness of a gigantic spec- 
ter of forty feet in hight. Herr Baldwin Moll- 
hausen, in his “‘ Diary of a Journey from the 
Mississippi to the Coasts of the Pacific,” de- 
scribed a group of the columnar cactus grow- 
ing near the Colorado River, among stones and 
in clefts of the rock, with scarcely a particle of 
vegetable soil.. The plant grows out of the 
ground like an immense club; but at twenty- 
five feet throws out branches, which extend at 
right angles with the trunk, and then turn up- 
ward, giving the strongly-ribbed cactus column 
the appearance of a huge vegetable candlea- 
brum, which is adorned in summer with large 
white blossoms. The columnar cacti become 
curious spectacles after death, when their flesh 
decays, and their skeletons stand year after 
year on the hights and declivities of 
the mountains—solemn, silent forms, mo- 
tionless even in a hurricane. Some, the 
petrified giants, seem to stretch out their 
arms in pain; others keep dreary watch on the 
eage of precipices and stand asif gazing into 
the abyss. Birds don’t alight on the thorny 
branches of the Cereus giganteus, but wasps and 
wood-peckers live in its old wounds and scars. 
Among this tribe of succulents the globular 
cactus, retaining its sap, becomes a spring in 
the deserts of South America, which travelers 
open with their knives; while the wild asses 
get access to them by kicking off the prickly 
cactus coat with their heels, in doing which 
they are frequently lamed past recovery. The 
rough-skinned cacti are examples of leathery 
and prickly plants, while ferns and aloes repre- 
sent those that are graceful and rigid, besides 
being types of the fast and slow in vegetation. 
The American aloe is said to blossom only once 
in a hundred years; and if this be a mistake 
(since fine specimens have blossomed in Guern- 
sey at thirty-five years old), still it is a slow 
plant and any attempt to hasten it in a hot- 
house proves fatal. Perhaps the most striking 
specimen of the odd and unusual among plants 
is found in Sumatra and the Indian Archi- 
pelago, where a strange rizanth, without leaf 
or stem, named after Sir 8. Raffles, bears a 
blossom three feet in diameter, only rivaled in 
size by the South American Victoria water-lily 
and the Aristolochias, with their enormous 
helmet-like flowers. 








THE BEST PAYING CROPS. 


Every once in a while some poor fellow’s 
head\is turned at the report of some other 
body’s success with some one crop or:another. 
The figures are astounding. He firmly believes 
what one man has done another can do, and he 
ventures in the same field, only tolose in some 
eases all. And yet itis true that almost all the 
best. success in farming or gardening comes 
from close attention to some one crop ‘espe- 
cially and above all. 

But no one can tell another what is best for 
him to grow. Even when the soil is specially 
adapted to a certain crop there are all the little 
details ofspractical culture to Be mastered, 
and even then the question of marketing 
enters. largely into the succéss of the ex- 





' periment. 


Ibis often a matter of envy with farmers of 





a certain class that mercantile affairs should 
seem to make more satisfactory ventures than 
farming ; but it is seldom thought over how 
these very successful business menare estab- 


lished. There is no reason why just the same 


processes may not lead to great successes on 
the land as in the store ; indeed, itis a common 
experience that it is so. Hundreds of men 
every year make money to their entire satis- 
faction out of agricultural or horticultural pur- 
suits. They are not so well known, do not 
make as much show as the store-keeper— 
agriculturists are too much scattered to make 
this imposing appearance ; but the profits we 
speak of are there as surely in the one case as 
in the other. 

These successful businesses are simply the 
result of a series of experiments as to what can 
best be done. Hardly a business that we know 
of, that may be pointed out as illustrative of 
great success, achieved that success in the line 
marked out*for it at the start. A general 
knowledge of some one thing may have sug- 
gested the enterprise ; but one after another, as 
some parts would be better understood, the 
least profitable would be dropped, and in 
many instances, firms that began dealing ina 
dozen articles would end in only one. We have 
frequently pointed out the fact, and urged on 
cultivators that this is the only way to get into 
the special crop business. But we have the 
matter brought to our mind just now through 
the history of a very wealthy farmer of Massa- 
chusetts, which is running the rounds of the 
papers and serves very well to illustrate the 
doctrine which we have so long taught. 

This man farmed as other men farmed ; but 
with an-eye to any special excellence of any- 
thing that his land, his knowledge, or his cir- 
cumstance might suggest. He, however, kept 
in with all the regular routine of farm crops in 
in the meantime. He found that he could grow 
small pickling cucumbers betterthan his neigh- 
bors; but he did not thereupon plant all his 
farm with cucumbers. He knew that sucha 
business, like the crop, must have time to grow. 
His first crop was on about anacre. The crop 
was good, but the sales were bad. For these 
specialties it is always hard to find a market, at 
last. The next year he had less difficulty in 
selling, and he ventured to increase the acre- 
age. Thus he has gone on, till he has sold 
easily and at good prices the product of seven- 
ty-five acres of cucumbers, and now feels that 
he is safe with no other crop but this. 

Now there is searcely a district of country in 
the whole United States but is able to grow 
some one thing. It should be a continual sub- 
ject of experiment on every farm as to what 
will grow and thrive remarkably,.well; and, 
having found this out, what would be the pras- 
pects of a good market forit. It is rare, in- 
deed, that any one who raises just exactly what 
his neighbor does ever makes a great strike in 
the way of wealth. He makes out of wheat, or 
corn, or pork a fair average living price, and, if 
he is a little more intelligent than some as to 
the niceties of cultivation, he may make more 
than his neighbor: but the rich farmer is gen- 
erally he who by careful observation and calcu- 
lation is able, gradually but surely, to get out of 
the beaten track.— Western Farm Journal, 





THE DAIRY COW. 


A wRITER in The English Agricultural Gazette 
says of the dairy cows and their treatment that, 
taking quantity and quality as the test of ex- 
cellence, cows are most productive from their 
second to their fourth calf. Tne milk from old 
cows usually contains a greater percentage of 
water than that from cows in their prime. Old 
cows are held in light esteem for the purpose of 
the grazier; and when fat the meat is of less 
value than that of younger cattle. Hence, on 
the score of economy, it is a bad practice to 
retain cows in the dairy much beyond their 
prime. All inferior milkers and any who may 
have lost a quarter we would at once draft out 
of the herd. Depend upon it, the milk trade 
will gradually effect a great improvement in 
the cattle of this country. The quart-pot test 
daily lays bare all shortcomings and imperfec- 
tions and places them prominently before the 
notice of the farmer. Wherever practicable, 
cows drafted from the herd should be fattened 
off on the farm. 

One important desideratum in the dairy 
economy of this country is an improvemént of 
the farm buildings. The practice of storing 
large quantities of hay in the sheds or shippons 
prevails to a large extent. We cannot con- 
ceive anything more injurious to the health of 
cattle. We maintain that every*animal re- 
quires. a certain cubic area of free breathing 
space, in order that the ordinary functions of 
life may proceed unimpeded. A free circula- 
tion of air and an even temperature are con- 
ducive to health. 

Cows in milk are particularly susceptible to 
atmospheric changes; hence, the cow-house 
should be warm, but well ventilated. Low tem-, 
perature reduces the flow of milk ; hence, cows 
in full profit should’ never ‘be turned’ into the 
pastures. during the winter months. Gentle ex- 











éreise and a very liberal supply of pure water is 


| comducive to the*health of all pregnant an- 


imals. We should, therefore, recommend that 


: all in-calf cows have daily exercise; though not 


too many hours’ exposure during severe weath- 
er. No animal more readily resents harsh treat- 
ment than the cow. This is practically demon- 
strated by the yield of milk that can be obtained 
by different individuals from the same animal. 


It is a curious fact that all excitement—whether - 


arising from the stings ef gad-flies, hunting 
with dogs, or racing to the milking-fold—con- 
siderably lessens the yield of milk. 





SOME FACTS ABOUT BUTTER. 


Tue United States National Butter and Egg 
Association have recently held a convention at 
Davenport, Ia. It appears from their statistics 
that we consume annually, for table and culi- 
nary use, 1,400,000,000 pounds of butter, valued 
at $420,000,000, our annual exportation being 
only 15,000,000 pounds. Although there is no 
doubt that Americans use a great. quantity of 
this product, these figures seem out of propor- 
tion. Butter will not average 30 cents for the 
pound, since, taking the country through and 
having a due regard to quality, 15 cents isa 
fairer margin. Nor can the consumption be 
put up at as high a figure. In 1870, according 
to the census, the butter product was but 460,- 
000,000 pounds, produced by 8,935,000 milch 
cows, averaging a yield of a little over 50 
pounds to the cow, or of one and one-half 
pounds per cow a week for eight months in the 
year. The increase of milch cows from 1860 to 
1870 was less than 500,000; although the in- 
crease from 1850 to 1860 was 2,000,000, the fall” 
ing off of the last decade being attributable to 
the war. But “milch” cow is not always a 
positive designation. The class of cattle in 
1850 was stated at about 9,000,000, in 1860 at 
14,700,000, and in 1870 at about 13,500,000. The 
ratio of milch kine to other cattle is about four 
to seven in each decade ; and, as we have been 
restoring our herds sinee 1870, we must have at 
least 15,000,000 other cattle, which would give 
about 9,000,000 milch kine. Admitting the 
yield of butter per cow to haveimproved, so as 
to be seventy-five pounds on an average, we 
have a gross product of 675,000,000 pounds, 
worth $100,000,000. Upon this basis our annual 
consumption of butter is about one-third of a 
pound a week per capita. There is no doubt 
but that, with the practice of a little closer 
economy and a little better husbandry, our 
butter export could be increased to 200,000,000 
pounds, and $50,000,000 be thus added to the 
annual income of the country. 





SHEEP-RAISING IN OHIO. 


A FARMER writing from a township in Ohio 
makes some interesting statements relative to 
the “‘ profit and loss ’’ on sheep-raising in that 
state. He states that about the first of August, 
1875, he purchased 300 head of full-bred merino 
sheep, paying the average price of $4.50 per 
head, or a total of $1,300. To the debtor side 
of his operations for the year he places $104 
interest on cost at 8 per cent.; $180 for pasture; 
$860 for feed ; $120 wages for help; shearing, 
hauling, etc., $70. The credit account he makes 
up as follows: The wethers shore 6 pounds 
apiece, and the ewes 444, making 1,500 pounds, 
which, at 30 cents per pound, amounted to $450 ; 
150 lambs, at $2 each, $300; total income, $750. 
This leaves him $84 out of pocket on one 
year’s business ; but at the same time does not 





show his whole loss, as he states that he is 


about to give up the business, and, owing to 
decline in price of sheep, is obliged to take $1 
per head less than he gave, making a loss of 
$384. If this is any criterion to the business in 
the state generally, we do not wonder at the 
complaints from sheep-raisers. 





RURAL AND STATISTICAL ITEMS. 


Tue Hon. Caleb Cushing, United States 
minister to Spain, has forwarded to the Agri- 
cultural Departmént some information of an 
exciting character concerning the locust. The 
Spanish Government, having suppressed the 
rebellion and brought back peace, proposes to 
utilize the soldiers left on hand in a war upon 
thelocust. The minister of Fomento has issued 
a proclamation on the subject, in which, speak- 
ing of the locust, he says: ‘‘It is necessary to 
destroy him at bis birth, to arrest him in his 
path, to put him to flight whenever he is able 
to cause the most damage, to pursue him with- 
out quarter, confining him to certain localities, 
at least, in order that all Spain may not feel his 
ravages, may not weep over the terrible losses 
he is able to catiSe, and that he may not bring 
after him, in the track of his desolating march, 
misery, famine, and every manner of conflicts.” 


..-Lord Houghton was present at aluncheon 
held in connection with the Pontefract Agricul- 
tural Show, and inthe course of an address 
referred to his recent visit tothe United States. 
Although at the present moment; he ‘said, peo- 
ple in the United States were making a series 
of orations about English tyranny and English 
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oppression, and all that sort of nonsense, he 
believed, as a nation, they held to us with a 
feeling of fraternal and filial regard. With re- 
gard to agriculture, he said that within the 
next fifty years America will have been re- 
duced, notwithstanding its immense space, 
very much to the condition of the European 
countries in general—that was to say, she 
would haye to recuperate by artificial means 
the natural wealth which was now being ex- 
hausted. 


....-Anold New Englander remarked, when 
advised to pinch back his blackberry bushes, to 
keep them within bounds and make them bear 
better: ‘‘That’s so. I,can remember, when I 
lived at Dartmouth, that we always found the 
most blackberries on the bushes that the old 
cow had browsed down.”’ A Western paper says: 
‘‘ Where a farmer had set out 100 apple-trees 
in autumn, and was advised to cut the shooks 
back, to counterbalance the necessary cutting 
of the roots in taking them up, he declined. In 
the winter a cow broke in and cropped the tops 
of 25 or 80; and, the winter being severe, these 
and a few others were the only trees which sur- 
vived. The others had more top than they 
could carry, and they did not grow.” 


..The fifth annual session of the National 
Agricultural Congress will be held in the 
Judges’ Pavilion, Internationa) Exhibition 
Grounds, Philadelphia (evening session at Bel- 
mont Hotel), on Tuesday, Wednesday, and 
Thursday, September 12th, 13th, and 14th, 1876, 
commencing at 10 o’clock A. M. on Tuesday. 
All agricultural societies, ayricultural period- 
icals, agricultural colleges, boards of agricul- 
ture, granges, farmers’ clubs, or other organ- 
izations whose object is the promotion of agri- 
culture are invited to send delegates, and all 
persons desiring to promote the objects for 
which the Congress is instituted are earnestly 
requested to attend and participate in the de- 
liderationss 


....A donkey tethered within a short dis- 
tance of two bechives, at Abingdon, England, 
was recently attacked and killed by them. This 
is the second year the same hives have become 
aggressive after their harvest of honey has been 
taken from them at atime of year when little 
or no honey can be got from flowers. Ex- 
asperated through starvation, they invaded pri- 
vate houses, marauded the town half a mile 
distant, and made an inroad on the sugarina 
grocer’s shop. They not only killed the donkey, 
but attacked several ponies and passengers on 
the road. 


..- The Wilmington Commercial says: ‘ Mr. 
Isaac N. Mills, superintendent of the Delaware 
Railroad, has prepared, through the station 
agents, his annual estimate of the ship- 
ments for the season now at hand. On 
this estimate he is making ready to move the 
crop to market, although he thinks the aggre- 
gate will be about 1,500,000 baskets, or some- 
thing in excess of the footing of the returns 
madetohim. The Fruit-growers’ Association 
held no meetings this spring or summer, and 
consequently have prepared no estimate. 


.- According to the Encyclopedia Brittanica, 
the specifie gravity of milk to water is as 1030 
isto 1000. Playfair makes the specific gravity 
of milk vary from 1030 to 1034; Thompson 
gives it at 1030.4; Town at 1018 to 1045; and 
Dr. Sturtevant’s trials make it vary between 
1082 and 1038. The unit weight is 2.17 Ibs. to 
the quart. According to the above gravity, a 
quart would weigh 2.15142 lbs., water at 1000 
weighing 2.0887 lbs. per quart. 


..Bee culture is spreading rapidly in Cal- 
ifornia. The Los Angeles Herald says that, at 
the present rate, in four years there will be 
1,000,000 stands of bees in that and the two ad- 
joining counties, producing annually $100,000,- 
000 pounds of honey, which is more valuable 
than the sugar and molasses crop of Louisiana, 
Texas, and Florida combined. 


.-A number of the grape-growers of the 
Gironde, in France, have sent to this country 
for slips of the Concord and other American 
varieties of grapes, as the native grapes have 
of late years been much injured by the phy- 
loxera. 


.. The Delaware peach-growers are cutting 
down the inferior varieties of their trees; and, 
learning a lesson from last season, they will dry 
or can the poorer quality of fruit. 


—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_<—_—<—_—_—_—————_—__ 
AGRICULTURAL. 


IMPORTED DUTCH. BULBS. 
Tt New Descriptive Priced Catalogue of 


above is ready for mailing. 
J.M. THORBURN & CO., 15 John St., New York. 








PARTIES wire A CAPITAL OF $10,000 
or more, to engage ina ppsiness at once 
heaithfui, eanok fing, promeabia, saxt ente. ould cor- 
respond wit! ce Ta RY of the Fairport 
Nurseries, Fairport. Monroe 

aving wo Nursery Farms. he wants to sell one, 
Or secure a partner wich cpita) to assist_in running 
oth. They ate opposite and near the } ; and 
RR. R. Depot at eye o miles east of Roch- 
est r, very hantoomaly, oo6 ocated in the best nursery 
region in America, with a good trade and well-earned 
reputation for growing tree stock. 

ices areall down. Nursery-men have — plant- 

ing but very little. Now is the nick of tim 





| eo . . . 
Salubrious Climate, Fertile Soil, 
Large Labor Returns. 
BLIGHT NOR INSECT PESTS. 

Demy i ins from Bosten, ed Yo Phil- 
wdiate vints, 
ome san Francisco. 
Choice from Nearly Every Variety of 
Farming, Fruit, Grazing, and 

The Central Pacific Railroad Co. 
now my Rycr~ to ber railroad lines in CAL- 
Land, in couneai most of which is well adapted to 
cultivation, and ce > A eeeae advantages for set- 

ix CALI HATA. the lands lying on each side of 
the ‘main ne of the Central Pacitic Railroad extend 
the Bay of San Francisco, across the broadest and 
most populous portion of the Sacramento Valley and 
are diversified in svil,climate,and coaditions—embrac- 
ing the semi-tropica! productions in the lower — 
the shores of the Mediterranean—the vine, oreh:: rd, 
and grain-lands of the foot-hilis—curresponding with 
ber-landsof the mountain slopes— correspegctne with 
those of Maine, Swedeng Norway, etc. The central 

ence of its wheat, grapes, pears, cherries, strawber- 
ries, smail fruits. and garden vegetables gexerally, 
sions and perfection unattainadle elsewhere. The lands 
in this belt. ourchased of the © vs gy have resulted 


THE LABORER’S PARADISE! 

NO SEVERE WINTERS, NO LOST TIME, NO 
beet @hica St. Louis, 
EMIGRANT TICKETS AT LOW RATES. 
Timber Lands. 

IFORNLA, NEVADA, and U1TAH, @ large body of 
tlement or woe 
from the navigable waters of the Sacramento, above 
boto siopesof the Sierra Nevada Mountains. They 
leys—corresponding with those of Spain, Italy, a 
those of France, Germany, and Austria—and the tim- 
a of Casifornia is already noted for the excel- 
and for the ease with which they can be grown to dimen- 
= gratifying success to the settlers neat can safe- 


y lie in the fleid till threshed and shipped.and the 
fruit ¢ trees and vines are not troubled by insects or 
1g 
Along the CALIFORNIA and OREGON 
BRANCH, in the renowned Valley of the Sacramen- 
2. extending from the center to the northern bound- 
of the state, the Company aiso offer a choice 
election, with the same general characteris- 
fies This valley is at present the seat of the most 
successful culture of small fi ins—wheat, barley 
oats, ete —in the country, and also offers unrivaled 
facil:ties tor extensive and profitable sheep and stock 
grazing. The whole comprises some of the best Land in 
Caljornics 
EVADA the main line of the Central Pacific 
Railroad occupies the ‘Iruckee and Humboldt Val- 
eys, the largest and best-settied in the State, at a 
short distance from numerous and important mining 
regions, whose yieid of the precious metals is esti- 
mated at from fifteen to twenty million dollars an- 
nually. The lands of the Company are so situated as 
to commana these markets for their produce. Large 
herds of cattle are, maimtained with little or no 
trouble in the Humboldt Valley and the valleys 
which joinit. Wherever the proper cultivation has 
been applied these lands bave yielded good crops of 
fruits, cereals, and escuients. 

N UTAH, in the great Salt Lake and contiguous 
valleys, where the Mormons have so successfully 
demonstrated the fertility of the soil and the h althe 
= of the climate, che Company nave also good 
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Ti Le ae DIRECT moe mS. UNITED 
TES GOVER 

These lands wil be sold in ae ‘and on terms 
to suit. Immigrants, colonists, and capitalists, who 
desire to sounrre indestructible real property. certain 
to advance in value, wi!l be benefited by an examina- 
tion Pamphlets, maps, etc., will be furnished by ap- 


plication to 
B. B. REDDING, 
LAND COMMISSION = BENT TRAL PACIFIC R. BR 


Railroad Buildings, cor. Fourth and Townsend sts. 
n Francisco, Cal. 





THE 


NEBRASKA AHEAD? 


THE B.& M.RAILROAD CO’S LANDS! Thebest 
Agricultural and Stock Country in America! 


GOOD LANDS IN A @OUD CLIMATE! 


Low Prices, Long Credit. Low Fares and Ag go 
Premiums for Improvements, Free Pass to da 


Buyers. {For full parte ars # 
B. & M. R. 00" Be easton, lowa. 


PORTLAND, ROMAN, & KEENE’S 
CEMENTS. 


8. L. MERCHANT & CO., Importers, 
Entrance on Maiden Lane), 76 South Street, N. ¥ 
Remit 10c. postage for Practical Treatise on Cements. 








$252$50 PER DAY 


‘CAN ACTUALLY BE MADE WITH THE 


vain Well Auger 








WE MEAN IT! 
And are prepared to demonstrate the fact. 
OUR AUGERSareo operated entirely by 
HORSE aoe pe =~ will bore at ther rate 


of 20 FEET R HOUR. They bore 
from 


3 TO 6 FEET IN DIAMETER, 


And ANY et re They will 
ore In 
All kinds of Earth, Soft Sand and 
Limestone, Bituminous Stone 





FARMER’S 
FAVORITE 


CIDER 


AND 


WINE 
MILL. 


Only perfect 
grinder in 
use. Best, 
simplest, and 
cheapest mill 
made. 

Send for l- 
lustrated Cir- 
cular. 

- Hieganum 

M’t’gCom’y, 
Higganum, 

Conn. 











STANDARD FERTILIZERS. 


Pure BoneSuperphosphate of Lime. 
Ground Bone, Bone Meal, Bone Flour. 
LISTER BROTHERS, 

ry, Newark 


‘acto »N. 
¢@™ Farmers and Dealers are invited to send for 
Circular 


SWETT, QUIMBY & PERRY, 


EMPIRE STOVE WORKS, 
TROY, N. Y., 
MANUFACTURERS OF 

Graphic Parlor Stove, 
Graphic Range, 
New Empire Cook Stove, 
Empire Heating Range, 
Premium Fireplace Heater, 
AND A GENERAL LINE OF 
STOVES, RANGES, AND HOLLOW 
WARE. 


SAW MILL FOR THE PEOPLE, 


fF] \HIS patent portable Mulay Saw Millisadapted 
to any locality, will saw Say Le of loga, 
and will do as much work (power a: 
ing considered) as the best rh ng Mitts. Its 
frame, head-blocks, and working parts 
% are of the m ubstantial and perma 
< nent kind, beifig made entirely of iron 
and steel. It is usually set up and 
started in from one to two days time, 
It is generally driven by th ing en- 
ten horse power. 
Jumber 















ee, 2 da The Mill oa Engine may ae be 
o Bx operated by two men. Send for circular. 








CHANDLER & TAYLOR, 











Coal, Slate and Hardpan. 


And we MAKE the BEST of WELLS in 
QUICKSAND. 

GOCD ACTIVE AGENTS Wanted in 
every State and County in the United States, 
Sen ee our Illustrated Catalogue, terms, 

rices, roving our ae 
na fide. wt ress 


GREAT WESTERN WELL AUGER tt. 


BLOOMFIELD, DAVIS CO., IOWA. 


B—State in what paper you saw this advere 
tisement. 
=—_— To Aa 


"BELLS AND CLOCKS. 


TROY BELLS. 


pases JONES & CU. 

Old Established Troy Bell Foundry 
continue to manufacture those superior Belis which 
have made Troy celebrated throughout the world. 
All Bells WARRANTED SATISFACTORY. Particu- 
lar attention given to Church Bells, ne, and Peals of 
Bells. LUlustrated Catalogue sent free 


MENEELYS' BELLS. 


genuine Troy Church Bells, known to the 
polio ieee 18:26, which have acquired a reputation 
a pasted by any and a sale exceeding that of al. 


P.-0. J Address either TROY or WEST TROY. N. Y. 
‘a MENEELY & COMPANY. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 
Esta in 1837. 

















8 rt Bells of Copper and Tin, mounted 
with the best Rotary Hangings, for Churehes, 
F v houses, Fire 


Schools, Farms, Factories, - 5 
Alarms, Tower Clocks. etc. Fully Warranted. 
Illustrated Catalogue sent Free. 
Vanduzen & Tift, 102 & 104 E. Second St.,Cia, 





MEDICAL. 





RANDALL’S ENGLISH FOOD. 


This rich, houtishing Food will always give health 
and endurance to the HO H one. A = con- 
dition. COWS, twice daily, will ttle, and Pou quarts 
more of richer milk. Hogs, Cattle, Poultry fat- 
ten at ONE-HALF THE payee Coli 
meee: Samp 4 noee 1 of 


St Depote* Thom 
1 Vine ., Philadelphia; a. As 
. Howard “ 





ce, N.Y. Cor: 
7 ndence solicited for agencies. yr to Phil- 
hia. Name this paper 


Opium.and Morphine Cure, 


The original and only penente and has not failed in'a* 
single case for twent: 











GLENN'S 


SULPHUR SOAP, 


THoroventy Cures DisBasks OF THE SEIN, 
BEAUTIFIES THE COMPLEXION, PREVENTS 
AND REMEDIES RHEUMATISM AND GOUT, 
Heats Sores AND ABRASIONS OF TIIE 
CUTICLE AND COUNTERACTS CONTAGION. 


This Standard External Remedy for Erup.- 
tions, Sores and Injuries of the Skin, not 
only REMOVES FROM THE COMPLEXION ALL 
BLEMISHES arising from local impurit:es of 
the blood and obstruction of the pores, but 
also those produced by the sun and wind, 
such as tan and freckles. It renders the cu- 
TICLE MARVELLOUSLY CLEAR, SMOOTH and 
PLIANT, and being & WHOLESOME BEAUTI- 
FIER is far preferable to any cosmetic. 


ALL THR REMEDIAL ADVANTAGES OF SUL- 
PHUR Bafus are insured BY THE USE OF 

rlenn’s Sulphur Soap, which in ad- 
dition to its purifying effects, remedics and 
PREVENTS RHEUMATISM and GovurT. 

It also DISINFECTS CLOTHING and LINEN and 
PREVENTS DISEASES COMMUNICATED BY CON- 
TACT with the person. 


Ir pissoOLVES DANDRUFF, prevents bald- 
ness, and retards grayness of the hair. 


Physicians speak of it in high terms. 
Prices, 25 and 50 Cents per Cake, Per Box, (3 Cakes,) 


60 and $1.20. 
N.B, The 50 cent cakes are triple the ize of those at 
25 cents. 


66 Will's Hair and Whisker Dye,”’ Black or Brown. 
5Ne. 


OLN. CRITTENTON, Pron’e. 7 Sith Av. NY. 


FITS, 


EPILEPSY, FALLING FITS 
CURED. 


This is no pumbex. mY information inquire of 
or write to M Wholesale Druggists, 
Bloomsburg, Columbia oan? Pennsylvania. 


URAL MOUNTAIN 


JELESO WATER 


is a concentration of all the curative qualities of the 
most celebrated Mineral Springs in the world. Each 
bottle contains eighty doses and is equa! to over 
one hundred bottles of the Natura! Spring Water. 
As a Tonic it is unsu) passed, having had most re- 
markable sugsess in ae some of the most aggra- 
cases 0: yspe. ervousness, and General 
Debility. It ‘s pie ie, harmiess, and pleasant to 
tal as c gergie in its pure state, on the 
ficst appearance of Diphtheria and all other Throat 
diseases, it wofks like magic. It arrests the progress 
of and cures sues complaints in less than twenty- 
four hours. It wil Fad alleviaie or entirely cure 
= worst cuses of Rheumatism. 
ms and all other diseases of the skin, Prickly 
Hoot’ Poisoning by Ivy. Sumac, or Oak are quickly 
cured by he use of Jeleso Water. We will forward 
three Bottles fc the medi — to any part of the 
U L ag! — 








+ AR and direction 
For saie by all Drusgists ” by 


WARREN & CO., Proprietors, 
20 Cortlandt Street, N. Y. 
P..0. Box 3880. 


SMITH’S DOLLAR CASE 








HOMGOPATHIC MEDICINES 
FOR FAMILY USE. 


Cases containing twelve principal remedies, with 
ee for their use, sent by mail, prepaid, on re- 
ceipt 0 


SMITH’S HOMEOPATHIC PHARMACY, 
i0? Fourth Avenue, New York. 


EAU FIGARO 


Restores to their original color in a few days 


GRAY HAIR or BEARD. 
Sold by Druggists and Barbers 

E. FOUGERA & CO.,30 North William St., N. Y., 
Agents for the United States. 


Blancard’s Pills 


of Iodide of Iron 


Eapectally recommended for Scrofulous and de- 
bilitated Constitutions and female disorders, 














ASG F. 
ae TAS oe Wed. A seane New York 


as Chlorosis, Leucorrheea, Amenorrhea, Dysmen- 
orrhea, &c. Sold by Dru; ts. Price $0.75 & $1.25 
ber bottle. E, FouGERA & Co, Agents, New York 
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For Benuty of Polish, Saving Laber, Clean- 
intam Dar abiliey &bheapnenn, Unequaled 





COLGATE & 60.8 
Harness Soap. 


A new article, gotten up especially 
FOR USE IN THE STABLE. 


The testimony of the practical persons who have 
used it pronounces it the 


FINEST THING OF ITS KIND 
IN THE MARKET. 


It is not only adapted to the washing of harness, 
rendering them soft and pliable and leaving on the 
surface a beautiful pvlish ; but_has proved itself 
without a rival in its virtues ‘as a Healing Soap when 
used on horses’ feet and legs. 


TESTIMONIALS. 


The letters below will indicate the Taypr with 
which it has been received by gentlemen versed in 
all the wants of the stable: 


COLGATE & Co..New™ 
used with muc 








on 
olgate 
Co.’s Harness ; f own Jan 77 “cleanses, 
but leaves the 1, MBr u pilaBle condition. 
We cheerfully recommend it | as an excellent article 
for the purpose 
Very truly yours, etc., 


H. MARSH, 
Sup’t Adams Express Co.’s Stables. 


T can confidently recommend it as a most excellent 
article for cleaning and lishing harness and 
leather, and think it cannot “ | to come into ) general 
use. GEO. DOWNING 

Sup’t Jersey reey City and Bergen R. R. 


After using it. we find ‘the h harness not ot clean, 
but presenting a fine, glossy appearance. Think it 
superior to Castile soap, while oe chea) 


HEW TT, 
Sup’t American Sigeus Co.’s Stables. 


After eight months of trial, we donot “aed issue any 
other for company or hospital urpose 
ENRY &E. FARRIE 
Chief Engineer Jersey City Mee B ep" t. 


I take pleasure in Lame’ and to 7 Baye and 
—— quality of your Harness So and cheer- 
ly recommend it to all who have oooasion to use a 
pw A article ISAAC MEHRBACH, 
152 and 154 East Twenty-fourth Street. New York. 








To meet the demand of the trade, we have added 
to our list of stylesa 


BLACK HARNESS SOAP, 


made of the very best materials and with great care, 
which we confidently rec< d as superior to all 
other black soaps in use. 

For sale at the principal Harness and Drug Stores, 
and in boxes of 12 Ibs., 321bs., and 36 lbs.. by 


COLGATE & CO., 
53 and 55 JOHN STREET, 
NEW YORK. 


{SAVE $202 


hyp, BUY THE <Q 
LO RENOW 


WILSON 
HUTTLE SEW!ING 
MACHINE 
THE BEST AND 
CHEAPEST FIRST | 
CLASS MACHINE | 
IN THE WORLD | 
FOR SALE EVERYWHERE 


AGENTS WANTED 
FOR UNOCCUPIED TERRITORY TO WHOM 
WE OFFER UNPRECEDENTED INDUCE- 
(lathes FOR FULL PARTICULARS, TERMS &c., 














|ADDRESS WILSON SEWING MACHINE CO., CHICAGO. 
|827 & 829 BROADWAY, N.Y., OR NEW ORLEANS 





DECKER 


BROTHERS’ 


GRAND, UPRIGHT, AND SQUARE 
ARE M TCHLESS. 
33 UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK, 
SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 


HARTFORD PUMP CO. 


Water raised to any hight and distance by 
COMPRESSED AIR. 


The best and most economical] means yet devised 
for giving a Country House or Farm the water con- 
veniences enjoyed in cities. 

For Catalogue and Price-List address 

HARTFORD PUMP Co., 


HARTFORD, CONN. 


FURNITURE. 
BRAMAN, SHAW & CO., 


ufacturers mn Dealers in_P. 
a Sofas, Lounges. Tables, Ya and a 7 
Chairs, and Twenty Different’ Patterns of Parlor 


tudente’ Chairs, Barbers’ Chairs, Lodge Far- 
niture, and Church Furniture. 
BSROOMS, 77 Sudbury, 609 & 71 Portland st., Boston. 
















dose of 


An overdose of Dinner often deranges the system, brings on flatulence 
and wind colic, and subjects the patient to great bodily suffering. A single 


Tarrant’s Seltzer Aperient 


will correct the acidity, relieve the pain, carry off the offending cause, and. 
save sometimesa long spell of illness. Its effects are gentile and thorough, and 
its general use would prevent much suffering. 


SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 





BIXBY’S “BEST” 


SHOE BLACKING. 


ACKNOWLEDGED THE 


BEST PASTE BLACKING 


IN THE WORLD. 


173 and 1768 





100 Boys will Exhibit “Bixby’s Best” at the Great International Exhibition. 
Ss. M. BIXBY & CO 


Washington Street, 


es 


New York City. 





PRICES REDUCED 
May 10th, 1876. 


For Sale by all Dealers. 


WINCHESTER REPEATING RIFLE, MODEL 73, 






THE BEST RIFLE MADE. 


Forthe HUNTER INDISPENSABLE. For the SETTLER on the Indian FRONTIER a NECESSITY 
The SHORT and MID-R@NGE MARKSMAN can find nothing better. 


HANDY, ACCURATE, and unequaled for RAPIDITY OF FIRE. For Iliustrated Price-list and Pamph! 
jet o 
RIFLES, METALLIC AMMUNITION of all kinds, RELOADING IMPLEMENTS, etc., address ” 


WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO., 


It is SIMPLE, STRONG, LIGHT 


NEW HAVEN CONN. 





MIDDLETOWN 


PLATE COMPANY’S 
CENTENNIAL DESIGNS, 
IN SILVER PLATE, 


Main Building, near Elevator, at 


Centennial. 


Factory, Middletown, Conn. 
w Room, 13 John Street, N. Y¥ 


For one by Leading Dealers. 


C. E. DOLLIVER, 


MANUFACTURER OF 





AWNINGS, 
TENTS, FLAGS 


BANNERS. 


74 Bleecker *Street, Corner Broadway. 


AWNINGS. FLAGS, CANOPIES, DECORATIONS, 
DANCING CLOTHS furnished for weddings and 
parties. Reed the times. 


F. & JOHN BARNBS, Man- 

ufacturei:s of Barnes's Pat- 

ent- Mates POWER Gt 

f )RY, OLL SAWS. LATHES, 
RSA CIRCULAR SAWS, Erc. 


The only foot-power machinery 
without crank or dead centers. 
§ $1,500 to $2,000 per year made using 
these machines. 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 
ROCKFORD, Wisactage County 


LAWN SETTEES, 


WITH FOLDING TENTS, 


Garden Vases and Tools, Lawn 
Mowers, Hamwocks, Camp 
ae 5 Croquet, Flower faanes, 


“Send for Saaraten Casntogee. 
@. WEBSTER PECK, 


Manefacturers’ Agent, 
110 Chambers St., New York. 


THE STAR WELL AND 
PROSPECTING AUGER. 


Bores anything STEEL will cut. — haa Fon 
UICKSAND and GRAVEL. 
500 ae foes yank if necessary. Send stamp = pan 
Catalogue for 1876. 


STAR AUCER CO., 


303 South Canal Street, 
Chicago, Ill. 

























Favorite Cigarette Roller. 
PRICE 
50 CENTS. 


. Comnart, simple, practical, and appreciated by 
0 q 
Sent by mail on receipt of price. 


Keep the Boys at Home. 
MAKE IT ATTRACTIVE 








BY SENDING FOR 






POPE’S 


RIFLE AIR-PISTOL. 


Price Reduced to $4.00. 
POPE M’F’G CO., 
45 HICH STREET, BOSTON. 


W. & 8. DOUCLAS, 


MIDDLETOWN, 
CONN. 


Branch Warehouses 
and 87 John st.. New York 
and 1% Lake st., Chicago. 

MANUFACTURERS OF 


PUMPS, 
Hydraulic Rams, Garden 












WORKS FOUNDED IN 1832. 
Highest Medal querted 
them by the Universal Ex- 
Festa at Paris, France, in 
$67, and Vienna, Austria, in 


haan Workers 


can find everything they desire in 


RARE AND FANCY WOODS 


and four books 0: 
BEA AUTIFUL DESIGNS. 
Send 3c. 8 for our new and enlarged catalogue 
and reioe-iist Ui (fourth edition just issued) to 
CEO. W. READ & CO., 
186 to 200 Lewis St.. foot of 5th to 6th sts.. E. R., N.Y. 








2, Do Your Own | Printing! 


Press Tee 

















“ THE INDEPENDENT” Puuss, Nos. 3). AND 93 ROss STREET, 


Mi Tt ae 
eA ANE ST Ci saan 
Fi apeL Su 


UT Tg 


PEAT yt 








A MARVEL OF CHEAPNESS, 


Papen so grind AND DURABILITY. 
Sock or Stocking, Heel and Toe, 
Complete. — ‘most practical Knitting Machine 
inuse. Eve ily in the land should — une. 
Price only $20.00 00. Responsible Agents wanted. 


Send for Circulars. 
LEY & BRANSON, 
204 and 46 5 phase Av., Chicago. 
Eastern Office, 235 North St 
Philadelphia. Pa, 


THE MOST ANCIENT AND ORIGINAL 
DISTILLER OF THE 


GENUINE EAU DE COLOGNE. 














PRIZE MEDAus: wosw nd, sol; NEW YORK 
1853; LONDON, 1862; OPERTO, 1865; CORDOVA, 
1871; VIENNA, 1873. 

ESTABLISHED 1709. 
SOLE AGENTS FOR THE UNITED STATES, 


FRANCIS TOMES & 60, 


No.6 MAIDEN LANE. 
SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 





H.W. JOHNS’ i 


om 





SBESTOsS ROOFING, ROOF COATING, ROOF 
PRINT CEMENT tor fe tring Leaks, PAINTS all 
colors, BOILER and ¥ ‘EAM-PIPE COVERINGS, 
STEAM PACKIN FIK ROOF COATING for 
“foe a etc. Sheathing and Lining Felts, etc. 

and easily applied. 
Send wy A hiets, Price Taste, Terms to Dealers,etc. 


H.W. JOHNS, 87 MaidenLane, N. Y. 





STATIONERY, PICTURES ETC. 


HARRISON. BRADFORD & CO. 
STEEL PENS. 





'ALCON.—Nos. 505, 20, 28, 75, 1, etc. embracing 


254 BROADWAY, New York. 


VISITING CARDS! 


> Finely Printed er Visiting Cards sent post- 
1 


F 
every style and finish. 
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make a mistake _# oa do not procure our samples 
ere. We have over 100 styles. 
Agents wanted. Liberal Commissions 

A. H. FULLER & CO., 99 Main 8t., Brockton, Mass. 





Magic Lanterns and Stereopticons. 
E. & H.T. ANTHONY & 23 91 BROAD- 
oe and 





FILES FOR THE INDEPENDENT. 


WE have bad so many inquiries for Files 
or Binders for THE INDEPENDENT since the 
change to its present form that we have 
made arrangements with Koch, Sons & 
Co., patentees of the best Binder in uss, 
to supply those who may desire them. 
Each File or Binder will conveniently hold 
twenty-six numbers —balf a year. The 
cover has “ THE INDEPENDENT’ embossed 
on it in large gilt letters, making it quite 
ornamental and looking in every respect 
like a handsome volume. They will be 
delivered at our office on the receipt of one 
dollar each, or sent (postpaid) on the re- 
ceipt of one dollar and twenty-five cents 
each (the usual price is $1.50). A cut of 
the File or Binder is given below: 


K.S&Co's. 
IMPROVED 
MUSIC 


é& 
PAPER FILE. 
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